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Progress In Reducing Manufacturing Costs 


Demand Revives for Rapid-Production Machinery—lIncreased Output 
by Workmen Nearly Maintaining Their Daily Earnings— 
Changes in Manufacturing and Sales Methods 


followed the temporary check after the armistice 
of Nov. 11, 1918, it was evident to all manufac- 
turers that 2 turn in the upward curve of costs must 
There was, however, a wide- 


[) stow the period of rapidly rising prices which 


eventually come about. 
spread belief that, following 
more than four years’ curtail- 
ment of production for general 
purposes in Europe, there must 
be a continuing demand for 
goods, and that this would defer 
for several years the natural 
development of the business de- 
pression which always follows a 
period of excessive rise of 
Accordingly, very few 
manufacturers hesitated to 
continue increasing their plants 
and to order improved machin- 
ery for saving labor. While 
wages and prices continued to 
rise, it was probable that a new 
machine calculated to save its 
st in a year would actually do 
considerably better. The result 
of the general desire to put in 
abor-saving equipment was 
that all shops manufacturing 
rapid-production machinery 
booked orders for months and 
even years ahead. 

The arrival of the general 
depression was as sudden as it 
was unexpected by the vast ma- 
jority of manufacturers. Nat- 
irally, every one canceled out- 
standing orders for new equip- 
nent, in the endeavor to con- 
serve enough capital or credit 

carry the excessive invest- 
nent in materials and finished 
‘oduct. Such cancelations were 
‘Tom stern necessity and not 
‘rom choice. If ever cost-reduc- 
ng equipment is needed, it is 
‘uring the period when prices 
re falling; but wages, as usual, 

me down more slowly. 


prices. 


*Consulting engineer, New York. 


In such a time all articles 
must be produced from material and labor bought at 
point in the declining curve of prices, and sold at 


BY STERLING H. BUNNELL* 
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Fes this article, the third of the se- 
ries dealing with results of his 
recent investigations for THE IRON 
AGE, Mr. Bunnell tells of what a num- 
ber of New England machinery man- 
ufacturers have done to meet the sit- 
uation thrust upon them by the de- 
pression that came im 1920. Rapid- 
production machinery has been in de- 
mand for the reduction of labor cost, 
and a number of machine tool builders 
have been at work on changes in de- 
sign. Details are given of one com- 
pany’s methods, as an example of 
what smaller shops can do under the 
new conditions. The subjects of Mr. 
Bunnell’s articles already published 
and of those yet to appear are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Taking Advantage of the Busi- 
ness Situation — Readjustment in 
Metal-Working Industries Should Fol- 
low the Trend of Events—Diversified 
Products and Sales Outlets—New 
Lines for Old. 

2. Putting Idle Equipment to Use 
— How Some Manufacturers Are 
Keeping Their Plants Busy. 

3. Progress in Readjusting Manu- 
facturing and Sales Costs—Demand 
Revives for Rapid-Production Ma- 
chinery—Changes in Manufacturing 
and Sales Methods to Reduce Expense 
and Increase Volume of Business. 

4. Progress in Conversion of War 
Factories—What Several Large Com- 
panies Have Done in Refitting Shops 
and in Shifting to New Production 
Lines. 


5. Broadening the Sales Field— 
Facts Concerning Seven New England 
Companies—Plans for Selling to the 
Individual Household—Direct Sales 
Plans for Articles of Personal Use. 
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tion costs. 


i renee 


another point later, and therefore lower on the curve. 
The saving effected by improved equipment may be the 
difference between a margin of profit on the one hand 
and a definite loss on the other, therefore between suc- 
cess and eventual bankruptcy. At just such a time, 


when funds for new equipment 
are most difficult to obtain, the 
need for the equipment is most 
urgent. 


A Call for Rapid-Production 
Machinery 


It is therefore quite to be ex- 
pected at present that the first 
returning evidences of business 
improvement should be accom- 
panied by evidences of revival 
in the manufacture of rapid- 
production and other labor-sav- 
ing machinery. There is a gen- 
eral supposition that, because 
thousands of productive ma- 
chines were made and installed 
during the period of war and 
post-war activity, no more ma- 
chines of any kind can be needed 
for several years. But the ne- 
cessity of improving on the 
methods which were good 
enough during the years of 
wasteful extravagance and easy 
profits inevitably will force 
manufacturers to hunt out and 
find these wastes, and at any 
cost provide equipment to reduce 
them. This is the thought which 
prompted the recent inquiry of a 
manufacturer to users of his 
machines, asking each user to 
write fully, stating where, in 
his opinion, are the greatest 
losses in the present operating 
methods. The information so 
gained will be used to point the 
way to the design of new ma- 
chines to fill the wants thus 
disclosed, and so to enable the 


purchasers of such machines to reduce their produc- 


Inquiries made by THE IRon AGE among manufac- 


turers of production machinery show unanimous belief 
that the upturn in business which came at the end of 
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the year 1921 has continued steadily. This is direct 
evidence of the resumption of the purchase of new 
equipment to reduce costs. The shops making standard 
general-purpose lathes, planers, drillers, and other ma- 
chines report the least increase, and most of them are 
operating at a fraction of their pre-war capacity. But 
the makers of rapid-production and automatic machines 
are doing much better. The earlier stage of general 
cancelation of orders caught most of these shops with 
large quantities of castings and forgings on hand or 
in process of manufacture. As these could now be pur- 
chased at much lower prices, it has been necessary to 
write off a heavy loss on inventory; but this loss has 
been liquidated, and present prices are based on pres- 
ent costs and conditions. It seems unlikely that there 
will be any further cuts in the prices of rapid-produc- 
tion machinery. The trading advantage is with the 
purchaser, at this time of slowly increasing activity, 
and now is the time to buy. 


Bringing Out New Machines 


Several machine tool shops are taking advantage 
of the opportunity to work the designing force on new 
ideas, or on additional sizes of machinery. Billings & 
Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., has brought out a new 
die-sinking machine with a wide range of usefulness, 
and reports a recent revival, after a long period of 
stagnation, in the demand for forging machinery 
which the company manufactures. J. N. La Pointe 
Co., New London, Conn., manufacturer of broaching 


equipment, has a new machine in process of construc- 


tion, which will soon be offered to the trade. Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., notes a consid- 


erable revival of business in connection with automo- 


bile manufacture, where large special rapid-production 
machines are being purchased, obviously to reduce cost 
of production at this period of intense competition. 

The same necessity exists in lines other than the 
manufacture of machinery. The shoe trade is one of 
those that must go through good or bad times, almost 
alike. If high prices cause the public to purchase shoes 
of lower qualities, these wear out sooner and must be 
replaced, so that nearly the same amount of money is 
involved. Of course, temporary checks can occur in 
local sales, or with one or another kind of shoe, but the 
average is not likely to change much. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to learn that the present output of shoe 
machine supplies and machines by the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co., Boston, is as much as 75 per cent of nor- 
mal. The special activity of the machinery department 
at this time is the replacement of leased machines by 
new and improved devices having a larger output. The 
leases on a full equipment of shoe machines are said 
to amount to about 5c. per shoe produced. A new ma- 
chine to replace one of an earlier and less efficient type 
ealls for an initial payment as well as the regular 
rental and, among the many specialized devices re- 
quired to produce the complete shoe, one improved ma- 
chine can make a saving in only one relatively small 
operation. The fact that replacements of old machin- 
ery by new are being made is evidence of the interest 
of shoe manufacturers to reduce their costs by every 
possible item, however small. 


Equipment Cost vs. Labor Saving 


Most questions of cutting costs by adding to plant 
equipment require a choice between two opposite con- 
siderations. Added plant means increased overhead as 
an offset to decreased labor cost. Usually the latter 
factor is larger and decides for the improvement. If 
the choice is between buying component parts and 
making them from cheaper raw material, there is al- 
ways the factor of profit which the parts manufacturer 
must include in his selling price, and which can be 
eliminated in consideration of the general manufac- 
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turing profit on the completed machine. If the «¢ 
ponent parts are of simple type, they can be pn 
easily at a saving in cost; but if they are of a ty 
requiring heavy or special machinery, there is ger, 
ally good reason to keep on buying them. 

Forgings, for instance, are generally made by ; 
cial forge shops, because one such shop can supply 
the forged parts for many customers, no one of w!) 
could use more than a fraction of the capacity of 
naces, hammers, etc. Stamped and pressed parts | 
also been made in great part by special manufactur: 
because of the peculiar type of skill required and + 
excessive productive capacity of large presses coy- 
pared with the wants of the average purchaser. N 
however, the Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, 
Mass., observes an increasing demand for its ro]! 
strip steel, for stamping and drawing purposes, from 
manufacturers who are installing equipment to make 
their own pressed steel parts. This seems to be a ge: 
eral tendency, made possible by reason of the increas 
ing number of inen experienced in press work and in 
the making of the necessary dies. 


Broadening the Sales Base 


None of these former purchasers and present 
makers of steel stampings has capacity enough 
warrant attempting to roll his own steel stock. The 
purchase of the steel involves less outlay than the pur 
chase of a stock of finished parts; while the parts ca 
be made on short notice in such quantities as are de- 
sirable, consequently with a decrease in the amount of 
money tied up in stock articles. The process is likely 
to extend widely, and will have the effect of increasing 


the production and sale of presses for stamping and 
drawing. The Worcester Pressed Steel Co., recognizing 
the fact, is giving special attention to developing its 
sale of strip steel for stamping, and at the same time 
is using every effort to extend the steel parts into new 
fields. Formerly 80 per cent of its product of pressed 
parts went into automobile manufacture. At present 
the majority of the output is used in other industries, 
so that the concern is no longer dependent upon the 
prosperity of a single trade. 

By intelligent and successful efforts to secure the 
co-operation of its employees, this company has re- 
duced the labor cost per ton of strip steel produced to 
about half the former figures. This was done, with- 
out reducing the daily earnings of the workmen, by 
the old method of contract work. A gang of competent 
men now does the work of a former gang of eleven of 
indifferent character, and the tonnage price is paid to 
the gang as a unit. The groups so organized soon 
found out the weak spots and got rid of any inefficient 
men. The present working force, which is about half 
that of two years ago, produces practically the full 
former output; or about twice as much as before, per 
man employed. Recently the men, noting the falling 
steel market, voluntarily inquired whether a cut in 
wages would be necessary to enable the plant to meet 
competition. 


What Two Companies Have Done 


Endeavor to eliminate loss by shut-downs due to 
temporary conditions in a single sales field has caused 
many manufacturers to seek new purchasers for their 
goods. Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, Worces- 
ter, until recently sold its springs principally to the 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery and automo- 
biles, but is now working up business in many other 
directions. Improvement was first noticed in January, 
and has continued so that capacity is now sold out three 
months ahead. Some releases are being received on 
stock previously made up for automobile builders. 
About 40 per cent of the former force is producing 75 
per cent of the former output. 
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Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, is steadily in- 
easing the use of drop forgings in place of parts 
.erwise made. Being located near a district of resi- 
nees, the forge shop cannot be operated at night on 
‘-hr. production, as is customary on automobile parts, 
that the company gives attention principally to the 
etter grade of drop forgings for other purposes. It is 
nstantly studying to produce forgings to replace cas: 
ts, emphasizing the advantages of lightness, finish 
| strength. 
Wages paid drop-forging hands during the post- 
.r period were among the highest received by any 
hanics. These wages were reduced by 40 per cent 
re than a year ago and are believed unlikely to go 
ver at present. Improvement in business has been 
.dy for nine months and seems likely to continue. 
e works operates at present about half its maximum 
war-time capacity. The chief difficulty is that cus- 
tomers have put off ordering so long that nearly every 
inquiry is for a rush delivery. 


Workmen Recognize Need for Reductions 


It is a striking fact that, in the metal-working shops 
n the New England States, very little objection has 
been made by the workmen to reductions in wages, 
which were generally recognized as necessary alterna- 
tives to unemployment. There was some loose talk by 
employers, two or three years ago, of a time when re- 
taliation could be made for the previous successful de- 
mands for excessive wages. All of that seems to have 
been merely talk. When the time came that goods could 
no longer be sold at war prices, employers made only 
such moderate wage reductions as were absolutely 


necessary to make it possible to do business, and em- 


ployees perceived the necessity and cooperated by in- 
creasing output even in spite of lower pay. Un- 
doubtedly much of the increase in output is due to the 


elimination of incompetent or lazy workmen, who were 


able to get and hold positions during the period of 
greatest activity. The example of these men, who drew 
the same pay as the others, slowed down the effort of 
better workers to a common dead level of equality, from 


which improvement was noticeable as soon as the 
struggle for survival of the fittest began. 


What the Smaller Shops Can Do 


The problem of keeping men interested in their work 
and in its improvement is eternal. The large works is 
at a disadvantage in this particular, as compared with 
the small shop where every man knows everyone else. 
No such efficiency can be found as in a well equipped 
and managed small shop; although not all small shops 
can be so described. A very interesting development, 
which is likely to demonstrate the advantage of the 
small specialized shop in connection with an adequate 
sales method, is taking place in Greenfield, Mass., 
under the initiative of Frank O. Wells. 

Mr. Wells was connected with Wells Brothers Tap 
& Die Corporation, and was one of the organizers of 
the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, which combined 

eral large shops under one general management. 
Xetiring from the corporation in 1920, he was able to 
vatch the progress of the business depression without 
eng directly interested in it, and to find new places 
‘or occupying his time and building up an organization 

n original lines. He had as a nucleus the Velco Mfg. 
Greenfield, maker of broaching machinery and 
roaches, and a sales organization, the Wells-Holmes 


The general plan comprises a chain of owner- 
‘inaged small shops, each devoted to one particular 
‘ialty. In each shop equipment is grouped and 
‘thods planned so that a small force of men will form 
* compact working unit. The men are selected so that 
snough interchange of work can be made to permit of 
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shifting men to take care of temporary absences from 
illness or any other cause, without interfering with 
regular production. Pay is arranged on a piece-rate 
system based on the selling price of the goods produced. 
If the market goes up or down, the pay of the men 
changes accordingly. The manager or superintendent 
has nothing to do with sales, but has an important in- 
terest in the manufacturing profit of the shop under 
his control. 

All goods produced are marketed by the F. O. Wells 
Sales Co., of which Mr. Wells is the active head. By 
all the approved methods, including direct advertising, 
letters and circulars by mail and traveling salesmen, 
the goods handled by the organization are being placed 
in selected hardware and supply stores in this country 
and in the export field. Selling expense is thus divided 
over the various goods handled, and bears only lightly 
on each of the contributing shops. 

Of the articles already on the market, Frank O. 
Wells Co., Inc., produces a new style die of hexagon 
form, designed by Mr. Wells. The die is split at one 
side, and held together by a fillister head screw which 
in taking up wear supports the strain, unlike the usual 
set screw, which forces the die apart. The die stock is 
cast of an aluminum alloy, and broached to an accurate 
hexagon socket. It is provided with an adjustable 
three-jawed guide which closes in like the iris dia- 
phragm of a photographic camera, centering the rod 
accurately. The dies are accurately made, with cutting 
lands uniformly spaced, and with plenty of chip room. 
The hexagon shape allows of using the dies with a 
wrench, or in screw machine turret holders, where they 
can float and line up accurately. The sets are packed 
in attractive boxes. 

Another ingenious and convenient tool is the Broach- 
well keyway set, made by another of the Wells shops, 
the Velco Mfg. Co. These tools are made for the pur- 
pose of cutting keyways in hubs of gears, pulleys, etc., 
a tedious job on planer or shaper when no keyway cut- 
ting machine is at hand. The tools are put up in sets 
in boxes. Set number one contains broaches for cutting 
keyways %, 3/16 and % in. wide in bores % to 1% in. 
diameter, differing by eighths. Number two set has 
four broaches for keyways % to 9/16 in. in width, in 
bores 17/16 to 215/16 in., bushings being provided for 
the eight most usual diameters. Special dove-tail or 
half-round keyways can be cut by special broaches. 

The keyway broach is put in position in the slot im 
the bushing and forced through the hub, in which the 
keyway is to be cut, by the ram of an arbor press. 
With these tools, keyways can be cut more easily and 
quickly than by a regular keyseating machine, which 
would of course cost much more. Other tools are being 
developed by Mr. Wells, and shops will be organized as 
required to manufacture them. 

The general plan of the F. O. Wells Sales Co. has 
the desirable features of the chain store system to effect 
economy in management, as well as the advantages of 
the small shop with employees living near by and per- 
sonally interested in holding a job with congenial asso- 
ciates within easy walking distance of home. It is a 
scheme which may well be adopted by men in others 
of the small cities where similar working conditions 
exist. Production cost can rarely be made lower than 
in a well managed small shop so located. 

Finally, there is something to be said in regard te 
the necessity of reducing overhead cost, not forgetting 
even the salary list. As orders fall off, it is easy te 
overlook the fact that the amount of office help has 
probably been increased to much above the normal, and 
should undergo a parallel reduction. Some concerns 
are even yet holding an unnecessarily large force of 
clerks, production men and designers, perhaps alse 
executives, whose abilities will never again be fully 
utilized in their present positions, but who might be- 
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come producers in other shops. One large works has 
a chart showing the payroll allowed for indirect labor 
in each department, at various rates of output for the 
plant. Each foreman is kept informed of the amount 
of production scheduled, and is expected to keep his in- 
direct labor force within the limit correspondingly 
allowed. 

Also, in regard to system, too much money is often 
spent in compiling complicated cost and production re- 
ports which nobody really needs or uses. The man at 
the top usually has come up along some line which he 
knows, and has little interest in details outside of that 


FAVORS CLOSER RELATIONS 


Earnest Plea by Oliver Stubbs for Interchange of 
Ideas by Foundrymen 


Oliver Stubbs, managing director, Joseph Stubbs, 
Ltd., Manchester, Eng., and president Institution of 
British Foundrymen, who with a party of English 
foundrymen is touring this country, was a guest of the 
New England Foundrymen’s Association, at its May 
meeting, held the tenth, at the Exchange Club, Boston. 
Mr. Stubbs made a strong plea for a closer inter- 
change of ideas and relations between the English and 
American foundrymen. He said that there is a grave 
danger of disruption of nations that were bound to- 
gether during the war. England, he declared, is doing 
a tremendous work in holding the European nations 
together, but he believes we can do as much or more 
than any other nation in keeping peace on earth, and 
that a closer relationship of the English speaking na- 
tions will have a decidedly sustaining influence on other 
governments. 

In his investigation of our foundries, there have 
been but two firms that have refused Mr. Stubbs and 
his party admittance. He refused to mention the 
names of these foundries, but stated that “if they have 
anything on the rest of the foundries in the States, 
they are going some.” In speaking of the labor situa- 
tion, he stated he felt that we had a big advantage 
over the Englishman. The diversified nationalities 
working side by side in our shops make conversation 
difficult, and the men naturally pay more attention to 
their work. He said that something like 1,250,000 are 
on strike in England, which included the foundry trade. 
The employers have determined to reopen their shops 
without restrictions. “Keep on the right side of your 
men. Let them earn a good wage, but fight your hard- 
est against unionism, for unless you do, you will have 
your troubles as the Englishmen have had.” 

Mr. Stubbs believes the English foundries excel us 
in the matter of heavy castings, but “as to small cast- 
ings, we have a great deal to learn.” He said the Insti- 
tution of British Foundrymen is endeavoring to secure 
a standard in test bars, and that it fully appreciates 
all that we have done to help in this matter. 

Henry Gieseke, engineering department, Ajax Metal 
Co., Philadelphia, addressed the members of the asso- 
ciation on the electric furnace for non-ferrous melting. 
During the war, Mr. Gieseke was associated with the 
Bridgeport Brass Co. and he gave an interesting side- 
light on the general attitude of the foundry industry 
in regard to the installation of electric furnaces in 
that plant at that time. 

In addition, he gave some interesting comparisons 
en costs in the pit fire, crucible oil, open flame and 
electric furnace methods of melting, insofar as such 
eosts relate to the loss in metal through vaporization, 
fuel consumption, crucible upkeep, etc. Special stress 
was laid on the importance of securing the proper type 
of furnace for the class of work required, as well as 
the importance of having a proper amount of power. 
Many failures in electric furnace practice can be traced 
to too much or too little power. 

E. H, Ballard, president, who presided, announced 
that the June meeting would be held at or near the 
shore where the members would be comfortable; that 
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line. He checks results by dollars received, ro by 
bought and sold, or by pounds product per man or 
per gallon. Cost reports should lead up to the 
ment, and waste no effort on any other detail unle it 
is really important as supporting data. A brief 
survey by a competent accountant specially expe, 
enced in the work will often disclose methods of ma}. 
large savings in office and other clerical help, and ye 
give the responsible manager all the informati: 
wants or needs to enable him successfully to guid 
business. 






the July meeting would be omitted, as usual, and 
the August meeting probably would take the forn 

the usual outing at Providence, R. I. He said the « 

mittee on foundry cost standardization is making sa‘ 
factory progress and in the fall will have to presen: 
to the association a cost scheme to be used by sma 

foundries at a minimum expense. 


a 





Entertained in Chicago 


CHICAGO, May 13.—Oliver Stubbs, president of ¢! 
Institution of British Foundrymen, recently mad 
three-day visit in Chicago. He was entertained at 
ner by a group of members of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association at the Union League Club in that 
city, and in an informal talk asserted that American 
industry has a less acute labor problem than confronts 
the British employer. During the war, he said, the 
British Government directed employers to grant what- 
ever the labor organizations demanded, that production 
might not be lessened, promising that employers’ rights 
thus surrendered would be restored at the close of the 
war. This has not been done, and a current struggle 
with the engineering trades is an effort to regain those 
rights. He gave warning that labor is carrying on 
propaganda in this country to attain the same position 
as that of British unions, and that employers must be 
alive effectively to combat it. 


7. 
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Railroad Traffic and Earnings 


“Statistics of railroad earnings and traffic, which 
are now available for the first quarter of 1922, tend 
to support the contention of railroad officers that what 
they needed was a reduction of wages and other ex- 
penses and more freight to move, rather than a reduc- 
tion of rates,” says the Railway Age in an editorial in 
its current issue. 

“These statistics are attracting attention just now 
because the roads in March came closer to a 6 per 
cent return than they have in any month since the 
passage over two years ago of the Cummins-Esch law, 
which we are still solemnly assured in some quariers 
constituted a ‘guarantee’ of 6 per cent, but those who 
notice the effect do not always give careful considera- 
tion to an analysis of the causes. As a matter of fact, 
the reason why the roads attained so near a 6 per “ent 
return in March as 5.83 was that they carried a large 
tonnage of coal in that month that would not have 
been moved until April had it not been for the pros- 
pective strike to begin on April 1, and that was offset 
by the reduction in coal traffic in April. 

“The improvement in net railway operating income, 
which increased from $27,574,407 to $160,998,907 and 
represents an annual rate of return for the quarter 
of 4.51 per cent, was entirely due to the reduction in 
operating expenses of 16.6 per cent, which resulted 
both from such reductions as have been made in wages 
and in prices of materials necessary to railway opera- 
tion and from the necessity for the most rigid economy. 

The front cover of the May issue of National Safety 
News, and the leading article in that issue, feature the 
safety work being done in the Chicago plant of the 
Illinois Steel Co. It is pointed out particularly that 
during one entire month that plant went without any 
lost time accidents, although 4500 men were employed. 























Modern Methods of Making Leaf Springs 


The Mechanical Forming Machines—Tempering 
Furnaces—Assembling, Testing and 


Inspecting 


BY E. F. 


vere used on buggy springs more than 15 years 
vo, but they could not be adapted to the heavier 
ter fitting springs that were needed on automo- 
[hey were upright machines that shaped only one 
t a setting and had to be re-set as many times as 
vere plates in the spring. Otherwise there would 
be a separate machine for each plate. The quench- 


\CHINES that pressed spring plates into shape 
M 


tanks were separate and the plates had to be taken 
f the machine before they could be quenched. 
‘ore, plates had be to heated considerably above 
insformation point to allow for the cool down 
the forming operation. The plates also warped 





inical engineer, Detroit. The first installment of 
e was published in THe IRON AGE, May 11 
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considerably when quenched and this meant a great 
deal of hand peening to make them fit properly. They 
did not fit springs as good as did the hand fitters and 
were too crude to work on automobile springs. 


The Forming Machines 


Many attempts were made to follow the design of 
this machine and make one for automobile springs 





s’—Conveying the Spring Plates from the Oil Quench Tanks to Charging Platform of Tempering Furnace 


more than 10 years ago. Many failures were the re- 
sult. Some eight years ago machines began to appear 
that were based on a different principle and would 
work. They did not get plates from the furnace to the 
quench as quickly as those used here, and did not make 
as perfect fits between plates. It took more time to 
set them up and they were more complicated. They 


Fig. 9—Discharge End of Tempering Furnace 
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control of hardening furnac 

tures. The high temperature 
time in forming made scale p 

large in the hand methods bu 
continuous process scaling is s 
we can almost say it is nil. N 
are several good types of ma 
choose from. The latest improved », 
volving type seems to be the on 

best into the continuous process 


ere 


Tempering 
In Fig. 8 the oil quenching tanks ars 
below the tops of the two forming ma 
chines that can just be seen ZZ 
Traveling conveyors, R R, bring the 
hardened plates out of these t inks 
and drop them on a platform t feeds 


the one tempering furnace, § Twe 
young men, working on opposite sides of 
this platform, sort these plates into sets 
and place them on the moving hearth of 
this continuous conveyor tempering fur 
nace. Its oven is of the same size as the 
hardening furnace, or 6 ft. wide an 
16 ft. long. 

Each of the large furnaces has in 
dividual blowers, as at T, and the a 
passes through preheaters, U U, whics 
use the exhaust heat from the furnace 
This system of preheating air for 
flame blast is also used on all the small 
furnaces in the plant. Pyrometers with 
a set of signal lamps are located at al! 
furnaces as at W. Hood, X, carries away 
the furnace heat so it will not retard the 
work of the men at the charging plat- 


Fig. 10—The Continuous Conveyor Assembling Table. The discharge end of form below. 


the tempering furnace is at A 


also got out of order more often than at present. 

Therefore the change from old hand forming 
methods was slow and is not yet complete. Within the 
past three or four years, however, designs have been 
improved and simplified enough to make machine- 
formed springs better in every way than was the hand- 
formed product. Quickly getting the plates from the 
furnace to the quench was the principal secret of the 
success of the machine, as that enabled an accurate 


Working conditions have been looked 

after in other ways, as efficiency of men 

is considered of as much importance as efficiency in 
machines. Ventilating systems carry the heat, smoke 
and gases away from all furnaces. The furnaces are 
so well insulated that they keep the heat inside th 
furnace where it will soak into the steel. The hand 
can be held on the sheet metal shell of these furnaces 
without any harmful effect. Men work in the 8 ft 
space between the hardening furnaces and near the 
discharge openings without feeling the heat. The 





Fig. 11—Inspection Fixture for a Ford Rear Spring 








Fig. 13—Physical Testing Laboratory 


tself is high and well ventilated and one does 
the smoke and gases that are in older style 


+} 


ch, instead of solid partitions to the roof, is a 


factor in keeping the plant free 


Fig. 9 is shown the discharge end of the temper- 
ace. Two young men are kept busy at this 


inloading the furnace conveyor, 


plates in sets and loading them on truck plat- 
for moving across the gangway to the assembling 
Note the freedom from scale and cleanness of 


lates which have come through 
rdening furnace, forming ma 
quench, conveyor and temper- 
ice without being cleaned at any 
and without a stop. 
be seen that the discharge 
very small and very little air 
n or out of the furnace. The 
end opposite is practically the 
Thus the tempering can be very 
done, as the drawing temper- 
such a furnace can easily be 
na 10-deg. limit during a day’s 


\ssembling the Springs 


Fig. 10 is, the continuous con- 
issembling table. The discharge 
the tempering furnace can be seen 
\. The springs taken from this 
ked ready for assembling at B. 
irst go to arbor press, C, where 
ngs are forced into the eyes of the 
ates that were drilled and reamed 
entering the hardening furnace. 
ase the bushings are made of 
ibing of a special analysis, but 
ise bronze. Which are best is sti!l 
ble question. The plates form- 
spring are then bolted together 
center bolt and they are thrown 
issembling table. 
onveyor is 7 ft. wide by 55 ft. 
a runs between two stationary 
ites 10 in. wide. Men are placed 
oth sides to perform different 
ns as the springs move along. 
they arrive at the near end they 
een completed, even to testing and 


¢ 


h 
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rs where so many large furnaces are working. 
irness of the pictures shows how little of either 
1e room. The use of wire screen partitions, 


r Raw Materials and Finished Springs 


inspecting, and are taken across the loading platform 
into freight cars. 

The first operation on the table is to grind both 
ends of the eyes between parallel wheels in a Gardner 
grinder, D, so they will have an accurate and uniform 
length. Next the clips are riveted on at E. Then the 
eye bushings are reamed to size at H. At K the 
springs are next settled into their working condition 
by the break down test for load carrying capacity 
After that they are gaged for length between eye holes 
with gage I. Lastly all parts are given a final inspec 
tion in special tool or fixture, L. 

In Fig. 11 a larger view is given of special fixture, 
L, because it is such an ingenious device and does so 





Fig. 12—Arrangement for Testing the Load-Carrying Capacity of Large 


Springs 
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many things quickly it could not be given justice in the 
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other picture. Pins, F F, are plug gages that must 


fit the reamed holes in the bushings. The top of the 
spring must just rest against the plate, T, which is 
fastened to the post, U, and is 8 in. wide, when pins 


F F rest in V-blocks as shown and the eyes are in the 
slots that are a close fit endwise. The V-blocks are 


adjustable and move to any position the spring may 
force them into when it is set on them. If both eye 
holes-are not parallel or square with the spring length- 
wise, indicating pointers, J J, show how many thou- 


sandths they are out. Indicating pointer, N, and its 
mate at the opposite end of the spring, show how 
many thousandths the spring may be out of square in 


a vertical direction, or with the flat side of the main 


plate. 

If they are not within a few thousandths of square 
in both directions, when the top of the spring 
rests against plate T, they are sent back to be made 
right or scrapped. Then plate gage O is set on the 
hump. The springs must also be scrapped if this gage 
does not fit the curve of the hump at P; if top edge S 
is not parallel with top edge T of the stationary plate, 
or if top edge S does not register the correct height 
on stationary plate T. Bolt head W must also be square 
with the spring. 


PROMPT ACTION FAVORED 


Joint Commission Urges Immediate Revision of 


Many Freight Rates 


WASHINGTON, May 16.—Recommendations of the 
Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, submitted 
to Congress after an exhaustive study of the trans- 
portation situation, shows the need of immediate and 
complete revision of freight rates on “basic com- 
modities.” The commission suggested that “the rail- 
roads and the public rate-making bodies should seek 
to readjust rates of the country so as to preserve, so 
far as practicable, the general relationship of rates 
existing prior to 1918, with due regard to present and 
future changes in economic conditions.” It likewise is 
stated “that there should be complete correlation of 
ore and coal facilities at Lake Erie ports.” 

It is also suggested “That in establishing the gen- 
eral level of rates and commodity and class rates, the 
Federal and State regulatory bodies give greater con- 
sideration to existing and prospective economic condi- 
tions and to the relationships existing between the price 
level of commodities and the level of transportation 
rates, as well as the relationship existing between the 
price of different commodities, the weight of such com- 
modities, and the space required for their transporta- 
tion.” 

This commission believes that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be decentralized. “The need 
of such decentralization,” it is declared, “especially in 
the matter of control of transportation rates, has be- 
come more and more apparent as the scope of the com- 
mission’s authority has been widened, and the relation 
between intrastate and interstate rates more and more 
a matter of controversy. 

“This commission believes that the establishment of 
regional offices of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would contribute not only to the convenience of ship- 
pers and other interested parties, but to a better co- 
ordination of interstate and intrastate rates, as well 
as to a more thorough understanding of the relation- 
ship between rates and local economic conditions.” 

Other recommendations of the commission are: 


That permanent joint railroad and shippers’ committees 
be organized to co-operate in carrying on a nation-wide cam- 
paign to reduce loss and damage of goods in transit. 

That freight-revenue divisions should be promptly re- 
vised to the basis of two-figure percentages. 

That regional clearing houses be established for the cur- 
rent settlement of debits and credits growing out of rate 
divisions. 
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Therefore, to inspect every spring, it is only 
sary to insert pins F F, set the spring on the ; 
and throw plate O on the hump. The size, shay. 
squareness of all important parts of the spring, a 
all directions, can then be obtained almost at a gla; 
Altogether ten different things are inspected. 

The testing of larger springs for load car 
capacity is shown by Fig. 12. Specifications cal) fo, 
a given number of pounds to deflect the spring a ; 
number of inches and springs must show these figyy, 
in this machine. Dial X shows that the load o; 
spring is 1070 lb. and dial Z shows the spring has 
deflected just 1 in. with this load. Dial X registers 
5000 lb. with one revolution of the pointer but +}. 
machine will stand for four revolutions, or 20,00 
One revolution of the pointer on dial Z registers 
in. of deflection in the spring. 

The physical laboratory, Fig. 13, is equipped wit 
apparatus to test all the physical and dynamic pro; 
ties of steel or alloys, as springs in use are subj: 
to nearly all of them; also bronzes or other allo 
may be used for bushings, etc., lubricants that n 
recommended for springs, materials that might }y 
for bumpers, etc. The chemical laboratory, th; 
door Y, is also equipped with apparatus 
analysis of any of the above materials. 


That the railroads should adopt universal throug 
billing of interline freight. 

That the railroads be required to maintain compl 
data covering each item of expense, with particular 
to the maintenance of equipment 

That the railroads be required to adopt better syste: 
checking the extent and value of repairs to equipment w! 
made by lines other than the line owning the car 

That the railroads of the country establish regional traffic 
executives. 

That the relations between the public and the ra 
be improved and a closer contact and better understanding 
established through the organization by the railroads of pub 
lic relations departments, so that wherever possible conflicts 
between persons, industries or localities and the railroads 
with respect to rates, facilities and practices be settled 
informal negotiation, with a view of reducing the ne 
of resort to formal complaint and adjudication befo 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Altogether, the commission does not believe that 
regulation of rates of coastwise charge and coastwis¢ 
traffic is feasible or necessary under present conditions, 
and would be even less so under normal water-trans- 
portation conditions. 

The exemption of coastwise shipping from the pa) 
ment of tolls would result, first, in reducing the revenu 
receipts of the Panana Canal operation by approxi- 
mately $1,715,458 on the basis of the 1921 tonnage; 
and, second, in further reducing the water rates, whic! 
are now considerably lower than rail rates. The exact 
effect of elimination of Panama Canal tolls on the coast 
and upon competition between water and rail carriers 
cannot be accurately assessed; but the commissio! 
of the opinion that tolls through the Panama Cana! 
should be based upon the cost of operation and 
value of the services rendered, rather than upon thi 
effect of the tolls upon the volume of traffic, or in di- 
verting tonnage from rail lines to water lines or from 
water lines to rail lines. Each type or medium 0! 
transportation is entitled to the advantage of its par- 
ticular characteristics by which trade is attracted 
it. Tolls should not be levied or remitted solely for th 
purpose of diverting traffic from rail lines to wat 
lines or from water lines to rail lines. 


Complaints of the Fort Wayne Rolling Mill Corpora 
tion against rates on shipments on bar iron from For" 
Wayne, Ind., to destinations in Indiana, Illinois, W's 
consin and Missouri were dismissed in a decision 
handed down yesterday by the Interstate Commer 
Commission. The commission held that the rates, 
which applied to shipments in 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
were not unreasonable. The complaints were the resu!' 
of the confusion in rates on iron and steel products T& 
sulting from a number of causes. 





[mployee Representation Is Investigated 


National Industrial Conference Board Gives Results of 
Extensive Inquiry as to Methods and Results— 
Most Employers Favorable 


N increasing number of firms are establishing 
A employee representation in their plants and with 
venerally favorable results. That this te>dency 
confined to any one section of the 

t out in a recent investigation by the National 
Conference Board, 10 East Thirty-ninth 

New York, covering neariy 800 such plans, the 

ts of which are summarized in its Research Report 
0, “Experience with Works Councils in the United 
’ just published. Earlier reports of the board 
same subject covered experiments with works 

ls prior to 1919, and outlined the more common 
of organization. The present study was under- 
April, 1921, to furnish grounds for estimating 

ilue of employee representation in industry on the 


of actual experience. 


‘country is 


tailed questionnaires were sent to executives in 
ants known to have such organizations, und the 
nation thus secured was supplemented by further 
spondence and by visits to about 2* selected estab- 
nts which had had extended experience with the 


is forms of works councils. On these 


visits em- 


representatives and other employees, trade union 
foremen and other plant officials were inter- 


ed 
i. 


[he report shows the sharp difference ovetween the 

whose inauguration was forced by war iecessity 
those developed later by voluntary action of the 
sarties concerned. Most of the “shop committees” 
ip by the National War Labor Board and the Ship- 
ling Adjustment Board have ceased to function, 
‘ommon explanation given being that they were 
sed upon the plants by an cutside body, usually 

a dispute between employer and employees, and 


rmit+ 


tees to direct attention toward the development 


neither side desired their 


establishment or was 


ng to give the genuine co-operation necessary for a 
il of their possibilities. 


Importance of Co-operation 


in the other hand, where management ard men 
vorked togethcr with a ccmmon interest in the 
ment, practically every plant reports an improve- 
in relations between employer and employee, 
itable to the opportunity to come into direct and 
ate contact and to learn each others’ ideas and 
lties. Increased loyalty has been the result where 
yyees have come to realiz2 that they are working 
' the management rather than “for” them. The 
ney at first, so far as employees were concerned, 
» confine their efforts to the adjustment of com- 
ts and personal grievances, but under intelligent 
nce and interest on the part of management, a 
roader understanding of the questions involved has 
leveloped in the employee representatives, who 
een able to an increasing degree to make satis- 
adjustment of such minor disputes between 
nen and employees. This has left the works coun- 
nore free to discuss questions «f inte 


yees as a whole. 


Subjects Discussed by Councils 


iggestions made by employees with r 
work may be divided into two main groups—those 
would improve working conditions and those 


would increase production. 


rest co the 


eference to 


The foriner, such as 


‘tallation of a new drinking fountain or the reer- 
ment of lights, are relatively easy to secure. The 
. based on the practical knowledge and experience 


employees, will be advanced only when employees 


confidence in the fairness of management, and 
the latter uses the opportunity furnished by works 


ficiency and economy. 


The attitude 


of foremen 


must be favorable to suggestions from subordinates 
and where this exists, the testimony of employers 
shows that an intelligent interest in problems of effi- 
cient production and in business economics in general 
can be secured. 

Where reductions in wages or in working force or a 
change in working schedules have been necessary, the 
board’s report shows that in plants which had used their 
works councils as a means of keeping the representa- 
tives, and through them the employees, informed of 
the business outlook, both for the country as a whole 
and for their individual concerns, the employees under- 
stood the need for such changes and acquiesced with 
much less dissatisfaction and ill feeling than would 
otherwise have been shown. As one employee ex- 
pressed it: “Being told why you have to accept a cut 
in wages seems to soften the blow. It shows that the 
management thinks it worth while to go to the trouble 
to explain things to us. That’s a whole lot better than 
merely posting up a notice Saturday night saying wages 
will be cut so much starting Monday morning.” 


Attitude of Foremen 


One chapter in the report is devoted to the attitude 
of foremen toward works councils, and another to the 
effect of councils on relations between foremen and 
employees. Reports regarding their attitude were re- 
ceived from 440 plants. In 352 of these it was stated 
that their foremen had been in favor of the plan from 
its inception. In 72 they had regarded it with disfavor 
at first, but later had come to see its effectiveness. 
Only 16 reported continued indifference to the plan. 
These figures show that the majority fell in with the 
idea at once, while those whose approval came later 
were fearful at first that installation of works councils 
would mean a curtailment of their authority, especially 
where the council was of the “committee” rather than 
the “industrial democracy” type. 


Character of Employee Representatives 


In certain plants the first employee representatives 
chosen were of the radical type, but the report shows 
that in the larger proportion of cases the representa- 
tives elected to the councils were the best type of men 
and women available in the respective departments. 
Three plants reported that representatives proven unfit 
had been removed by the employees themselves, while 
another company reported that one of the radicals elected 
“was defeated for re-election because he became too 
much of a company man.” Other employers felt that 
the election of such radicals might well be encouraged, 
for the responsibility of the position and the closer in- 
sight into the problems of administration would result 
in making of them better men as well as better repre- 
sentatives. 

Attitude of Labor Unions. 


Organized labor is officially against all plans of 
industrial government that does not provide for union 
recognition, though it does not object to a system of 
employees’ committees in a shop if they are supple- 
mental to a trade union agreement. The Conference 
Board found many employers reluctant to answer its 
questions regarding the attitude of local trade unions 
toward their works councils, so that an accurate esti- 
mate of the relative number of cases where active oppo- 
sition was shown was difficult to obtain. Field investi- 
gation, moreover, showed that in some cases the reports 
of employers were at variance with the statements of 
union officials. Although the local unions might not 
have made any organized assault upon the works coun- 
cils, it was found that they regarded the councils with 
disfavor and were doing much to induce employees to 
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put no faith in them. The common belief among union 
officials was that under a works council system the work 
of organizing the employees was made more difficult. 
Employees intended to drop their union membership 
because they could gain advantages through the works 
council that cost them nothing, whereas the unions de- 
manded fees for their support. 


Employers’ Opinions of Value of Councils 


The last part of the report is given over to em- 
ployers’ opinions as to the value of works councils in 
industry. These show that much depends on the man- 
ner of their installation and the sympathetic attitude 
and co-operation of both management and workers. 
The importance of continued interest on the part of 
employers as well as employees is emphasized. Works 
councils have been found of special value in large or- 
ganizations where the size of the plant and the number 
of workers make difficult any degree of personal and 
friendly contact between management and employees, 
and this one point, more than any other, is cited by 
employers whose experience with works councils has 
led them to indorse their operation. 


Sheet Workers’ Wages Unchanged—Tin Plate 
Employees Reduced 


Indicating the fact that considerable low-priced 
sheet tonnage was worked off during March and April 
by Mid-Western mills affiliated with the Western Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ Association is the 2.80c. 
per lb. average price on Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage black 
sheets shipped in the 60-day period ending April 30. 
This average is unchanged from the settlement two 
months ago. 

Examination of sales sheets was conducted May 11 
at Detroit between representatives of the manufactur- 
ers’ association and the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, in convention there. As 
a result of the sheet settlement, wages of affected 
workers will continue in May-June the same as in 
March-April, at a rate 19% per cent above the base. 

No. 26 gage sheets predominated in the shipments, 
which aggregated 40 per cent higher for the period 
than for the 60 days ending Feb. 28. Ordinarily No. 
2 26 gage sells at $2 per ton below the base gage, 
No. 28. 

Employees in affected tin plate mills sustain a -re- 
duction of 2 per cent of the base rate for May-June, 
inasmuch as the average price of tin plate primes de- 
clined to $4.65 per base box, from $4.75, the average 
two months ago. Under the new rate, affected work- 
ers will be paid 23 per cent above the base. Shipments 
of tin plate by mills subscribing to the agreement 
showed an increase for the period of 10 per cent, as 
compared with the previous bi-monthly period. 

The average of $4.65 on tin plate compares with 
current quotation of $4.75. Due to higher prices 
applying on current shipments of sheets, workers in 
union mills are due for an advance two months hence. 

President M. F. Tighe, presiding over the sessions 
of the Amalgamated association convention, acted for 
the employees, while A. N. Flora, vice-president of the 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, and president of 
the Western Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ 
Association, represented the employers. 

Arrangements are being made for the annual wage 
conference, to be held the latter part of May at Atlan- 
tic City according to present plans. Little difficulty is 
expected in reaching an agreement this year, though 
in the past two years adjourned conferences were 
necessary before the agreement was renewed. 


April wage distribution by Youngstown, Ohio, indus- 
tries of $4,070,907 represents a gain of $500,585 over 
the March payroll and is the largest since April, 1921, 
when at higher wages, the disbursement amounted to 
$4,401,960. It was $747,000 above the low point in the 


depression following the war, reached in July, 1921. It 
indicates operation of industrial establishments at an 
average of 75 per cent. 
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CONTRACTS FORBIDDEN 


Railroad Labor Board Decision as to Qy)<\\), 
Work May Be Tested 


Contracting shop repair work to outside firm 
railroad company was declared a violation of the 
portation act, and contract provisions conflicting 
the wages and working rules laid down by the Ra 
Labor Board were declared illegal in a decision } 
down by the board. The decision was character 
the board as the most important it has rendered 

The decision, which is the first of a series 
handed down on disputes over “farming out” ra 
labor, was made in the controversy between th 
shop crafts and the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 
board declared its pronouncement went “to the 
of the transportation act.” “No more important 
pute,” the decision added, “has ever come befor 
board for adjudication.” 

While the decision applied only to the on 
there are now 36 such cases pending before the 
involving 17 railroads. Each case, however, will by 
cided on its merits, the board announced, but the 
ciples of last week’s decision would stand. 


Jurisdiction Restored 


Under the decision thousands of former railway, 
ployees now working for contractors at wages varyi: 
from the Labor Board scale will be brought back 
the board’s jurisdiction if the decision is sustained 
the courts. Rules varying from those laid down }) 
board were likewise, in effect, declared illegal and th 
contractors’ employees restored to the working 
promulgated by the board. 

The board declared that if a railroad company could 
remove its employees from the jurisdiction of the board, 
as was contended in the Indiana Harbor Belt case, 
“then the entire transportation act can be nullified and 
the will of the Congress set at naught.” 

The board pointed out that the public would be de- 
prived of protection against strikes if employees of a 
contractor were not placed under the board’s jurisdic- 
tion as well as bona fide railway employees. 


President Underwood’s Comment 


F. D. Underwood, president of Erie Railroad, 
menting on decision of Railroad Labor Board in 
case of the Indiana Harbor Belt, said that the Erie’ 
policy had been adopted by the directors in the inter: 
of the stockholders and nothing had yet come to 
notice warranting a change in that policy. 

Continuing, Mr. Underwood said: “I have bee 
railroad man for 40 years, and when I came to the bus 
ness it was customary for railroads to let out work 
contract. Nearly all the railroad mileage in the Unite 
States was built by contract, and nearly all the equip 
ment, existing and retired, was built by contract. 

“The present policy of the Erie Railroad is not new, 
because work was let on contract long before the ex 
istence of the Railroad Labor Board. In fact, if y 
will inquire of any lawyer, I think he will tell you that 
the law of contract was in existence before the United 
States Constitution.” 

No decision has been reached on the questo! 
whether the decision will be accepted or an appeai to 
the courts attempted. While railroad men genera!) 
have not received copies of the decision as yet, some 0! 
them are confident that it does not affect contract w 
for repair of equipment by manufacturing compa! 
in the latter’s own shops. 


Copper Exports Increase 
With a total of 80,853,000 lb. copper exports 
March showed a marked gain over recent months an 
registered the largest total for any month in near’) 
two years. Imports of both tin and zine were large’. 
Tin imports for March at 15,783,000 lb., have been 


exceeded only once in the last two years, according 
the Department of Commerce. 








\ Direct Method of Steel Manufacture’ 


Discussion of the Bourcoud Process and the Possibility 
of Using Oil, Lignites and Other Fuels— 
Data on Costs 


f speculation and research for more than 50 object is better understood and viewed without pre- 
years, with very little to show for it, either in judice. 
results or constructive theory. This is true Blast Furnace and the Direct Process 
tanding the fact that the problem cannot be T) 
; : 1e 
ered as more difficult of solution, theoretically, 
many others of a strictly chemical or metal- 
character, which have been solved during the 
period of time. It may, therefore, be con- 
that investigators have not approached the 
n the right way, or they have failed al- 
to take advantage of the data and scientific 
which ean be deduced from blast furnace prac- 
this paper it has been the endeavor to out 
theoretical requirements of the direct steel 
and suggest the possibilities of a successful 


7 iE direct steel problem has formed the basis problem, however, becomes of real importance if its 


blast furnace itself may be considered the 
result of the early attempts to solve the question of 
direct steel in a commercial way. It, however, failed 
to achieve the desired result, giving instead a product 
generally known subsequently as pig or cast Iron. 
There remained the necessity of converting the pig 
iron to a more malleable material which was the final 
product sought. However, if all the necessities of the 
metallurgical industry were confined to the employ 
ment of pig iron alone, there is no doubt that the 
incentive for economical improvement would find very 
narrow limits, given our present state of advance 
ment in the art. But on the other hand, if pig iron 
is considered—as it ought to be in this case—as the 
raw material for the production of steel, the blast 
furnace has to be associated with other less efficient 
apparatus, thereby undoing the greater part of the 
efficient work which the blast furnace individually 
does, the resulting combination being by no means 
perfect. It is in this field that a great opening is 
offered for an efficient and economical direct process, 
the object of which should be to reach finally as high 
a level for the direct production of steel, as has been 
attained by the blast furnace in the direct production 
of pig iron. 

The aim of direct processes is to reduce economic- 
ally the iron ore into sponge and to convert this 
sponge on an industria] scale, into either malleable 
iron or steel. The reduction of the ore into sponge 
is, up to the present time, the operation which has 
been found more difficult, or rather, impracticable 
to be carried out commercially. The disposal of the 
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not possible in the scope of the paper to out- 
detail the vast amount of work and experi- 
on which have been devoted to the solution of 
roblem, and if the practical result of all this 
has been of a negative character, with possibly 
ception, it has not been due to the lack of 
entious endeavor on the part of the scientists 
thers who have given their time to the work. 
reful survey of the various attempts made in- 
that, as a rule, the suggested solutions, although 
ly feasible on the laboratory scale, could not 
pplied commercially because of the lack of proper 
terpretation of physical working conditions. 
The steel metallurgist has, after all, some cause 
treat with indifference and suspicion direct process 
sitions if those records are examined in a purely 
ficial way, justifying to some extent the general 
formed that all attempts are futile. The 
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economic conditions, would not present 
difficulties to-day. This end of the problem 
can be considered accessible to our present means; but 
the reduction has remained the real stumbling block 
and the obstacle in the whole direct process question, 
which has always been recognized by inventors and 
experimentors in their sincere but fruitless 
cial attempts to solve it. 


re. 


commer- 


Work 


T, Direct processes generally have been founded on 
: simple laboratory experimental results, trying after- 
wards to reproduce it on a large scale, but evidently 
without duly at the same time all the 
5 factors involved and the nature of them. Chemical 
, phenomena and reactions—even the simplest—cannot 
be reproduced from small to a large scale, without a 
close study of the physical conditions within which 
DTS they were effected, and without the exact knowledge 
: of its influence and correlation, when a change of 
; magnitude takes place in any component of the more 
less complicated system. 

Laboratory experiments are not, however, the only 
of information at disposal to establish the 
actual relation between chemical and physical func- 
tions in order to work on large-scale operation. The 
| ts blast furnace in one of its steps, shows that practical- 
“4 ly complete reduction of the ore by the action of 
PP reducing gases alone, takes place on that desired 
scale, and this has been selected as the basis of the 
present essay in order to determine by this orientation 

a safer starting point for further experimentation. 
Efficient reduction by means of embraces, 

" however, two main points, or problems: 


Outlining a Plan of 


considering 


* . or 


source 


gases 


Generation of the reducing gases 


Method of applying them efficiently 


The joint solution of these two points is necessary 
’ in order to avoid the economical and technical failure 
of past attempts. Both objectives have to be fulfilled 
' : before a direct process can become a commercial success. 


Generation of the Reducing Gases 


; It not necessary to review the numerous and 
% somewhat different types of ordinary gas producers 
( which are successfully working in many industries 
. and satisfying the requirements expected from that 
Px. class of apparatus to-day. All of them are well 
known and, although they are acceptable and good 
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for what they are usually applied, are very far from 
answering satisfactorily the indispensable conditions 
required for the special task of an effective and 
economic application to the reduction of iron ores. In 
addition it is considered utterly impracticable to make 
a good reducing gas for such purpose in large units, 
through the medium of present day ordinary indus- 
trial producers. 

In this connection, a new method for the generation 
of reducing gases has been investigated, which it is 
believed would solve entirely this side of the problem, 
namely, the gasification of fuel in its atomized or 
pulverized form. This study is dealt with in det 
and shows that its results can be applied on a large 
scale with advantage, not only to the usual coking 
coals, but to practically any obtainable fuel suc! 
lignites, peat and coal mixtures, oil, tar, natural gas, 
etc., to gasify them into fixed or permanent gases 
practically without oxidizing elements whose prese! 
would tend to decrease their reductive properties. The 
dimension of a producer able to gasify 300 tons per 
day has been established. 


Applying the Reducing Gas Efficiently 
With the aid of a simple relation existing in blast 
furnaces between gas velocity and time of reduct 
there has been deducted a provisional formula 
determine the correlation between these and 
physical variables. The paper deals in detail wit! 
argumentation used. The formula shows that th 
necessary for the reduction to the core of a lum} 
ore under average working conditions is directly P! 
portional to the square of the diameter of the lum} 
and inversely to the concentration of the redu 
and to the velocity of replacement 
molecules on the surface of the piece under redu 
tion, which has been better expressed as a ful 
of the square root of the kinetic pressure felt on 
said surface, due to the moving mass of gases impact 
ing normally, or at right angle. 

A review in the original paper, of past attempts 
made, embraces in general lines, the two groups © 


ot gas 


gases 


furnaces used for the reduction, namely: 
Those of the shaft or vertical type, and 
Those of the horizontal and rotary type with 


variations. 


> 


In all these attempts more efforts have been mac 


in 


to adapt processes to the apparatus at disposal! 











neeive apparatus for a predetermined process 
tigated. Mention is made of the well-known 
ns for the failure of processes using vertical or 
furnaces, to-day absolutely abandoned, and the 
ment towards rotary furnaces, in order to avoid 
of the vital drawbacks of the former. It was 
instead that the drawbacks eliminated were 
rbalanced by finding others, corresponding to 
ints considered good, existing in shaft furnaces; 
to say, the good and bad points in shaft fur- 
correspond respectively with the bad and good 
f the rotary kilns, and either system fails for 
nt causes, to give satisfactory solution to the 
al side of this phase of the problem. 
discussing the referred formula, it is evident 
n order to diminish the time of treatment, two 
tions are necessary: To diminish as far as 
able the size of the grains of ore under treat- 
and at the same time to increase as far as prac- 
e the value due to the impact effect of the gases. 
task of finding a suitable working agency for 
ealization of these two necessary conditions was 
more easily suggested. 
he former condition referred to is practically the 
good point in rotary structures and the principal 
em remaining pending was to find in the same 
of furnace a satisfactory solution to the second. 
is connection, the construction of a spiral wall 
ing part of the rotary furnace, would oblige the 
to impact on the bank of ore continuously, and 
. proper calculation of the spiral pitch, this value 
be increased to almost any necessity. Under 
conditions, a furnace able to produce 240 tons 
etallie sponge per 24 hr. has been calculated. Its 
le dimensions are within the standard medium 
e sizes used in the cement industry. 


lentative Proposal for Practical Application 


lhe combination of an atomized fuel gas producer 
this reducing furnace, whose dimensions have 
been in both cases justified, shows that a commercial 
init of 240 tons per day can be operated with a 
ing efficiency as good as is the most approved 
furnace practice. 
Complete technical and economical data are _ in- 
| in special tables embracing different cases of 
cal iron ore and fuel combinations, together with 
rawings showing the general arrangement of a unit 
a group of several, forming a large plant. 
(he various steps of the process can be summarized 
LOLLOWS: 


yn in gas producer of suitable reducing gas from 


of the ore in a furnace preparatory to reductior 


us transfer of heated ore to reducing furnace 


Production Costs in Germany Growing 


WASHINGTON, May 16.—Predictions long made that 
luction costs in Germany would inevitably rise and 
juently lessen dangers of competition with ex- 
ly low priced goods from that country have been 
out. A report received from Commercial Attache 
g at Berlin made to the Department of Com- 
‘ce says that German production costs have been ris- 
rapidly and that the upward tendency continues in 
‘f the partial recovery of the mark in comparison 
the low level of last November. He particularly 
ves that these increased costs of production ap- 
metals and manufactures of metals. 

this connection, Mr. Herring reports the recent 
val in Berlin of an American interested in buying 
er sewing machines for use in the clothing indus- 


oa 


\lthough sewing machines are not subject to a tariff 
‘y in Germany, and the freight and insurance from 
urg to Chicago amounts to only $2.25 per 100-Ib. 
© machines weigh about 150 lb.), he found the Ger- 

export price too high to insure a reasonable profit 
machines bought in Germany in competition with 
‘rican machines. Incidentally, this merchant stated 
Mr. Herring that the German export price quoted 
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Continuous reduction of the heated ore to sponge in spiral 
rotary furnace 

Continuous compression of the sponge and its delivery to 
primary electric melter. 

Continuous primar 


electric melting of the sponge and 
mechanical separation of iron and slag 

Refinement of the steel from primary furnace effected in 
a secondary electric furnace 

Utilization of surplus heat for power generation, either in 


or steam engines 


Estimated Economical Results 


In conclusion, (Table VII) calculations based on 
practical operation of similar character show that 
the total working expenses covering every item, ex- 
clusive of iron ore and fuel, fluctuate between $3.50 
and $4.50 per ton of refined commercial steel in the 
ladle, and that the amount of ore and fuel varies ac- 
cording to their analysis and nature, as per the fol- 
lowing typical examples, studied in detail, and in all 
cases comprising a combined steam turbine plant, 
generating ample power necessities for the process. 


Extract from Table VII, Showing Amount of Ore and Fuel per 
Ton of Liquid Steel 
Locality and Ors 
65% California, U. S. A 
66% Kriwoj Rog, S. Russia } 


Tons Ore » Tons of Fuel 
| 0.86 tons crude oil 


we sees or 
65% W. Coast, Mexico | | 1.00 tons fuel oil 
3% N. Texas, U. 8S. A. ? ; {4 or . . 
53% Kertsh, S. Russia frre 90 i 1.26 tons fuel oll 
55% Lakes ore, U. S. A........ 1.88... .1.62 tons bit. coal 
65% N. Y. and N. J., U. S. A...1.60....1.32 tons bit. coal 
f 1.14 tons bit. coal 
| or 
68% Minas Geraes, Brazil .1.52.. 4 2.13 tons local lignite 
or 


| 
{ 0.80 tons shale oil 


Quite apart from the great possibilities opened to 
solid fuels, like peat, sub-bituminous, bituminous, semi- 
bituminous, anthracites, etc., it is to be noted the new 
field and the advantageous position gained by certain 
districts abundant in iron ores and petroleum or oil 
shales, to which this new combined arrangement should 
place them under a most decided advantage of produc- 
tion. California in the North Pacific, South Mexico on 
the Isthmus, Brazil in South America, and Russia on 
the Black Sea, are only well-known typical examples 
showing new and extended activities which the ap- 
plication of oil would initiate. 


Conclusion 


The technical and economical data here given shows 
that a direct process of steel manufacture has a chance 
of industrial existence, not only in those localities 
possessing natural resources of iron ore and fuel un- 
suitable for use with our present methods of manu- 
facture but even in the districts where to-day the 
bulk of our iron and steel is produced. 


in dollars was 20 per cent higher than the inland price 
in gold marks. Another recent American visitor to Ber- 
lin stated that for locks which he bought at 4.50 marks 
each in New York c.i.f. last September, he now pays 
21 marks. Saftey razors, he said, were retailing in 
New York when he left there at one-third less than the 
present German wholesale price. The great increase in 
price of metal goods is said to be due, among other 
causes, to increasing supervision of the “Aussenhan- 
delsstellen” and the Government over export prices. 


Rochester Can Co., Rochester, N. Y., has purchased 
the stock, equipment and good will of the Menzies 
Street Cleaner Co. of Amsterdam, N. Y. The Menzies 
company is one of the leading manufacturers of 
street cleaning equipment. Its output includes also 
steel shovels. Malcolm E. Gray, president of the 
Rochester Can Co., stated that it is the plan of the 
Rochester concern to operate the business in Amster- 
dam until such time as space can be provided in the 
company’s plant in Rochester. It was said that plans 
have been formulated for greatly increasing the output 
of the newly acquired line and of marketing it on a still 
larger scale. ‘ 
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NEW TUBE REDUCING MACHINE 


Large and Heavy Unit with Accurate and Acces- 


sible Roll Adjustments—Features Outlined 


For reducing the diameter of seamless tubes, the 
Standard Engineering Co., Ellwood City, Pa., com- 
pleted recently the continuous reducing machine shown 
in the illustration. The new design incorporates sev- 
eral novel features which are the subject of patent 
applications. Compared with the company’s previous 
machines, this is much larger and heavier, with more 
accurate and accessible roll adjustments, intended to 
make for a more accurate and economical product. 





May 18, 1929 


Each pair of rolls is driven from a gear bo 
taining a pair of bevel and a pair of spur 
Changes in the r.p.m. of the rolls are made by cha 
the ratios of the bevel gears. At one end of t} 
chine the two lines of drive shafts, extending t} 
the gear boxes, are driven from a motor throu; 
pinion and two gears with cut herringbon 
These gears, as well as the bevel and spur gx 
driving each individual pair of rolls, are enclos: 
run in oil. 

The total length of the machine, not includi: 
motor, is 44 ft. 3 in., and its finished weight, w 
set of rolls grooved for the sizes mentioned pr 
is about 350,000 lb. 

This machine is part of a complete equipm 





Continuous Reducing Machine The heated tube is passed through a series of grooved rolls, each pair of rolls making 
a slight reduction in the diameter 


Machines of this type pass a heated tube through 
a series of grooved rolls, the axes of each pair of which 
are at right angles to the axes of the pair immediately 
preceding. Each pair of rolls makes a slight reduction 
in the diameter of the tube, the total reduction depend- 
ing on the number of rolls used. 

In the machine illustrated, the nominal diameter of 
the rolls is 12 in. and the total number of rolls used 
is 18 pairs, designed for a reduction of from 3% in. to 
14% in. diameter. For a less reduction fewer rolls 
would be used. The maximum diameter of tube which 
the machine will handle is about 5 in. 

The various pairs of rolls are spaced on 24-in. cen- 
ters, making a length of 34 ft. between the centers of 
the first and last pairs. Although the company has 
built many machines with the roll axes horizontal and 
vertical, the new machine has all of them inclined at 
an angle of 45 deg., thus making the construction of 
all 18 units exactly alike. This is true not only of the 
roll stands, but of the driving mechanism also. 

The principle involved is the same as that of any 
continuous rolling mill where the peripheral speed of 
the rolls varies inversely as the sectional area of the 
material passing through. Change in peripheral speed 
is accomplished primarily by having the roll diameters 
progressively increasing; but as this alone would re- 
quire too great a difference between the diameters of 
the first and last pairs, the rolls are divided into 
groups, the first, second and third group containing 
four pairs each, while the fourth groups contains six 
pairs. All the rolls of any one group have the same 
number of r.p.m., while that of each group increases 
from inlet to outlet. This allows the use of rolls hav- 
ing diameters well within the limits fixed by the con- 


truction of the machine, these limits being 13% in. 
maximum and 10 minimum 

Each pair of rolls is carried in a housing made in 
one piece. This housing, with its rolls, bearings, ad- 
justing mechanism, etc., is a self-contained unit, at- 


tached to the machine by swinging eye bolts, and may 
easily be lifted off and carried to a convenient place 


on the floor for roll changing, adjusting, etc. 


making hot finished seamless steel tubes built by t 
company recently for the British Mannesmann Tube 
Co., Ltd., South Wales. 


Steel Corporation’s Unfilled Orders 


The unfilled business on the books of the U 
States Steel Corporation as of April 30 last amount 
to 5,096,917 tons, or 602,769 tons more than report 
on the books March 31, and the best showing 
since June, 1921. In March the unfilled orders 
creased 353,079 tons, and in February and Januar) 
creased 100,609 and 26,736 tons, respectively, while 
December, 1921, they increased 17,872 tons. A year at 
the unfilled tonnage amounted to 5,845,224, or 748, 
tons more than on April 30, last. The monthly unfi 
tonnage since January, 1919, compares as follows: 


1922 1921 1920 

Jan, 3l.. we . 4,241,678 7,573,164 9,285,441 6,¢ 
Feb. 28 $1,141,069 6,933,867 9,502,081 6,01 
Mar. 31 $4,494,148 6,284,765 9,892.075 4 
\pr 50) 5,096,917 5,845,224 10,359,747 4,5 
May 31 s : 5.482.487 10,940,465 $,2% 
June 30 1,117,868 10,978,817 4 
July 31 4,830,32 11,118,468 

Aug. 31 $.531.926 10,805,038  ¢ 
Sept. 30 4.560.670 10,374,804 ¢ 
Oct. 31 4,286,829 9,836,852 ¢ 
Nov. 30 4,250,542 9,021,481 

Dec s1 4,268,414 8,148,122 


The largest total of unfilled orders was on Ap! 
1917, when it was 12,183,083 tons. The lowest wa 
Dec. 31, 1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 


Pointing out that for the second time in the 
of the past year the general level of commodity 

the United States shows a rise, the Federal Re 
Bulletin for May says that there has been a 
erable change in the iron and steel industry becaus 
steady liquidation in 1921. In fact, says the bu 
the most important single factor in the price situa 
is probably the revival of activity in the steel 
try. It is pointed out that this has led to relat 
small advances in the price of steel products and 
ilar increases in coke and bituminous coal prices. 


? 





Three Shifts More Costly than Two Shifts 


Reports from European Iron and Steel Producing 
Countries Almost Unanimous—Little to 
Recommend the Change 


\ASHINGTON, May 16—Extremely interesting and in order to be entirely fair, has submitted no observa- 
ninating information showing the effects of the tions or additions in connection with the information. 
nge from a two-shift to a three-shift day in the : 
and steel industries of foreign countries is con- How and When the Changes Were Made 
in replies made to a questionnaire sent out by Replies from a number of countries are not so 
Greenwood, American correspondent of the complete as might be desired, but they are ample in 
rnational Labor Office, 618 Seventeenth Street, N. reflecting the result of the adoption of the three-shift 
Washington. The responses, which have just been and 8-hr. day. The most complete replies come from 
iled, show that all of the foreign steel producing Germany and Austria, while those from Great Britain 
tries are now on either a three-shift or an 8-hr. and Belgium afford a good index to the conditions 
or both, with certain exceptions relating to con- arising from the change. The shift was generally 
us operations, and that in consequence the number made directly at the demand of workers whose dis- 
vorkers has been increased by 30 to 50 per cent, content with the longer hours had become most marked 
1 corresponding increase in labor costs. after the war. Their organizations speak well of 
\lmost without exception it has been the policy of the change, while employers either condemn it bitterly 
ron and steel manufacturers to pay the same or complain considerably because of the higher costs, 
for 8 hr. work as was paid heretofore for 12 inferior workmanship, and a general breakdown of 
work. There has been no appreciable increase morale. The government reports for the most part 
itput, and in certain cases the production actually take a middle course. In a number of countries the 
decreased both as to total and as to each worker. three-shift or 8-hr. day has been made effective by 
statement is based on reports from foreign gov- law, while in others, due to pressure from workers, it 
ments and employers and, while workers’ organi- has come about through agreement between trade 
ms do not always report similar conditions, many unions and employers, although in some instances the 
them do. The result so far has been quite sur- latter took the initiative. 
ising, in view of claims of organized workers in In Austria the two-shift was displaced entirely by 
lands that reduced hours would increase the effi- the three-shift, by an act of Dec. 19, 1918, which 
ney of workers and their individual output, and at became effective Jan. 8, 1919, the change being made 
the same time would mean little or no difference in on an appeal by workers immediately after the revo- 
t of production. lution in that country. In Belgium the three-shift, 
The change from the two-day to three-day shift as applied since the beginning of 1920, was the result 
has been progressive in various countries, having of pressure of workers, with 8-hr. shifts in certain 
riginated in some as far back as 1917 and in isolated rolling mills, where the work is not continuous. In 
ises as long as a decade ago. The views expressed Canada, out of 15 firms operating blast furnaces, 
some replies indicate that political and economic open-hearth furnaces, electric furnaces and rolling 
turbances, “distaste” of employees to work, and mills, three (1) (2) and (3) are partly on the three- 
milar conditions arising from the war, have created shift now and one (4) adopted the three-shift system 
abnormal eondition and that it possibly is too in 1917-18, but replaced it again by the two-shift 
to say definitely what the change will mean. system. The remainder are on a two-shift basis and 


Che work of the International Labor office has, how- are not contemplating a change. The movement in 
brought about a critical analysis, expressed in Canada was of a voluntary character. 

replies, of conditions as they apply at present to When plants in Czecho-Slovakia are working at 

important subject of adopting the three-day shift full capacity the great majority operate in three shifts, 

nd &-hr. day in iron and steel industries. but owing to the present depression, only a small pro- 


This inquiry was made at the request of Morris portion are now on that basis. In branches of the 
Cooke, head of the Research Department of the metal industry, engaged in the later process of manu- 
iylor Society, who asked that the investigation be facture, the one shift is still general. The three-shift 
le in countries other than the United States. A system has been adopted in the tube and plate mills 
tionnaire, consisting of 13 pertinent questions and in enameling metal and galvanizing works. It was 
sub-divisions, was prepared and forwarded to introduced on Dec. 1, 1918, at the demand of workers 
neva, Switzerland, headquarters of the International upon the collapse of the old regime, and the 48-hour 
or Office. It was printed in five languages and week has been adopted by law. In Finland the three- 
ributed to the governments, employers’ associa- shift system was introduced early in 1918 upon the 
and workers’ organizations of the 54 nations, initiative of employers, that country having an 8-hr. 
bers of the International Lahor Oreanization, At day law which became effective Nov. 27, 1917. In 
request of Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsey, of Germany the three-shift system has been in general 
Na University, Mr. Greenwood cabled the Geneva operation since the end of 1918 or the beginning of 
asking that all replies to the questionnaire which 1919 in all works in which uninterrupted work is 
been received be sent to him. necessary, as the result of orders of Nov. 23, and 
plies were received from 15 countries, which Dec. 17, 1918, which became effective generally early 
all of the important foreign steel producing in 1919. The three-shift system in Great Britain, 

s, excepting France, as well as some which are which has displaced the two-shift system except in a 
rtant from a standpoint of production. The few isolated cases, became effective early in 1919 as a 


? 


ncluded in the replies are: Austria, Belgium, result of a trade union agreement. 


Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Germany, Great The three-shift system has been adopted in Italy 
India, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Roumania. in processes of continuous character, while in those of 
Sweden, Switzerland. a non-continuous character the normal working day 


e replies have been turned over to Secretary of 8-hr. (or 48 hr. per week) remains in force. The 
merce Herbert Hoover, so that an economic change was made in many undertakings early in 1919, 

be made of the situation. In each case it is with the introduction of the 8-hr. day, while in 
ndicated whether the reply has been sent by others it took place in 1920, and was due chiefly to 
nment department, a workers’ organization or the activity of workers’ organizations. In the steel 
oyers’ organization. The Labor Office itself. (Continued on page 1402) 
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Buffing Machine for Large Work 


A heavy-duty machine for buffing, polishing and 
scratching work requiring wheels or brushes 12 in. in 
diameter or over, has been added to the line of the 
Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Cleveland. The wheel 
shafts are mounted in ball bearings. 

The wheels or brushes are located 5 ft. apart, giving 
ample room for two operators, compactness of the motor 
housing contributing also to this end. A foot pedal 
located at the base as shown in the illustration permits 
the operator to start or stop the motor without freeing 
his hands from the work. 

Buffing wheel shafts are 14 in. in diameter at the 
wheel ends, and 2 in. inside the arm extensions. The 
shafts are mounted in ball bearings with dust-proof 





Controls Starting 


ping of the Motor 


cages and lubrication is injected from four grease ports 
on top of the arms. Equalizing couplings used between 
the motor and wheel shafts are intended to overcome 
any misalinement and attendant vibration. 

The motor is of the company’s manufacture and 
said to be designed especially for this machine. It is 
of the polyphase induction type, developing 6 hp., at 
normal continuous operation, but capable of double that 
capacity at momentary overloads. The machines can 
be equipped with motors to operate on any 2 or 3-phase 
current in voltages from 220 to 440. The current supply 
enters through a conduit hole in the rear of the ped- 
estal, where the fuses and switch are located. Ventila- 
tion of the motor can be assisted in dusty atmosphere 
by connecting the housing to a fresh air supply pipe 
from the outside. 

The machine weighs 700 lbs. It is said to be espe- 
cially qualified for work in the tire industry in buffing 
tires, roughing tubes and beading. 


Pig Iron to Chicago by Water 


In THE IRON AGE of May 11, it was briefly an- 
nounced that the Steamer John J. Boland had arrived 
in Chicago with a cargo of 7600 tons of machine-cast 
pig iron which had been purchased by Hickman-Wil- 
liams & Co. from the Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo. 
It is believed that this is the first time that pig iron 
has been shipped via the Great Lakes to Chicago and 
it is said that the only previous movement of any iron 
or steel product to reach that city was a large tonnage 
of rails shipped by water from the Algoma Steel 
Corporation to the Illinois Central Railroad some five 
or six years ago. In other parts of the country, water 
transportation has been employed recently both for 
shipping steel and pig iron. Regular shipments of 
finished steel are now moving by barge down the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh, and for some time past pig 
iron has been shipped by barge down the Tennessee 
River to Metropolis, Ill., where it is transferred to 
railroad cars. Considerable Southern pig iron taking 
this combination water and rail route has reached the 
Chicago district. 

The movement of pig iron from Buffalo to Chi- 
cago was made possible through the fact that when the 
purchase was made the market level at the former city 
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was sufficiently below that at Chicago to insure a 
after the boat charges had been defrayed. The 
consignment which arrived in Chicago on May 
anchored in the Chicago River near Western A 
where arrangements had been made with a loca 
tractor to unload the cargo by locomotive cran 
railroad cars. It was originally planned to put 
of the iron in storage, but as sales were mad 
Hickman, Williams & Co. covering the entire 
the cars were shipped to customers as fast a 
were loaded. The consignment of iron just r 
as well as another cargo expected to arrive ir 
cago within the next few weeks consists of fou 
iron exclusively, a considerable part of it of the |} 
silicon analyses. 


Small Electric Hoist 


A small electric hoist of % and 1 ton ca; 
known as the Motohoist, has been placed on the n 
by the Drake Hardware Co., Friendship, N. \ 
operates on an I-beam overhead, as shown in th: 
tration, or if desired to serve a sidewalk hatch o1 
form, may be attached to the side of the build 
to other convenient support. 

Features of construction include cut steel gear 
malleable-iron trolley frames, fitted with Hyatt 
bearings. The hoist frame is of semi-steel. The 
is of cast iron and has right-hand grooving to rx 
full amount of cable without overwinding. It ji 
vided with flanges at the ends. The brake is of 
friction disk type, constructed to prevent loweri: 
load unless power is applied. All parts of the b 
are inclosed in a gear case and run in oil. It is 
veniently adjusted from the outside with a comm 
wrench. 

Stock hoists are equipped with a 1%-hp. alternating 
or direct current Crocker-Wheeler motor, designed for 





Electric Hoist of 4%- and 1-Ton Capacity 


hoist work. The motor is entirely inclosed. A positivs 
automatic switch operated by movement of the block 
prevents over-travel of block in the hoisting direction 
Stock motors are also provided with Union 1'2-hp 
controllers, which are fitted with extra fingers for by 
passing limit switches on down travel. The wiring fo! 
carrying the current from the main collectors to th: 
controller and motor is provided. 

A 5/16 in. plow steel cable is used and the hoop ! 
a drop forging. All parts are standardized and in cas 
of accident may be supplied from stock. The hoist can 
be equipped with any standard make of motor or 
troller. 


William B. Pollock Co. has received a contract from 
the Shenango Furnace Co., Sharon, Pa., to rebuild 
No. 3 blast furnace and enlarge its capacity by 
tons. Difficulty encountered by the Pollock company !" 
securing specialized plate requirements is holding UP 
some of its contracts. 
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financing and Expanding Foreign Trade |” 


Ninth Annual Convention at Philadelphia Deals with | 
American Loans Abroad, Edge Law Activities La 


and Support of Merchant Marine 


ninth National Foreign Trade Convention, held 
Philadelphia, May 10, 11 and 12, showed a sharp 
yntrast in the sentiment of attendants with that 
eveland convention of 1921. A year ago it was 
that some of the opportunists in export trade 
own faint-hearted. The business outlook at 


1 
was anything but promising, and exports were Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, Chester, Pa., on {7 84 
off month by month. Delegates to Philadelphia “Shipbuilding Prospects.” In Mr. Ackerson’s opinion, i 


eek heartened not only by increasing signs of 
business at home, but most of them had a much 
story to tell of their prospects abroad, as well 
ictual increase in export business in the past 
nths. 
attendance was about like that at Cleveland, 
1600; but the convention pulse was stronger 
contacts between trade advisers and manufac- 
seeking trade seemed to mean more than at any 
us gathering of the sort. A good many consuls 
rade representatives fresh from foreign fields 
hand, and they were much sought for by manu 
ers bent on extending their foreign markets. 
to the convention headquarters at the Bellevue- 
ord were impressed with the activities in this di- 


only manufacturers and salesmen in various industrial 
lines, but the public as well to the need of foreign trade. 
Another had to do with shipping, and an entire gen- 
eral session of the convention also dealt with that sub- 
ject, W. J. 
American 


Conlen of Philadelphia speaking on “The 


Merchant Marine,” and J. L. Ackerson, 


“the international trade revival that will unquestion- 
ably take place in the next three to five years will 
create a demand for vessels suitable for special trades, 
and also for passenger and combination passenger and 
cargo vessels.” He said that the war tonnage as a 
whole cannot be regarded as a suitable and adequate 
increment of the merchant marine, and that on the 
whole there is no greater tonnage of vessels available 
to-day than would be available now had the world war 
not taken place. He referred also to the fact that 
many ships now included in the world tonnage are old 
and obsolete. 


Participation of Steel and Metal Trades 


Readers of THE IRON AGE are particularly inter- 
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Besides representatives of the Government ested in the part taken in the convention by the steel 
‘the United States Chamber of Commerce, many and metal-working industries President Farrell of . if 
connected with exporting firms gave freely out of the United States Steel Corporation, who has been he 
experience for the benefit of inquirers. chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council from Af 

- ; ; ; its organization eight years ago, has delivered a key- ae: 

he Convention Keynote note address at every convention. At Philadelphia 1} 

of these conventions has a keynote. The last week his subject was, “Our American Foreign a: 
of them all, always prominently displayed, has Trade Policy.” He stressed the need of devising means ott 
‘Greater prosperity through greater foreign whereby the indebtedness of the world to the United "Ea 
At San Francisco, two years ago, the obliga- States may at length be transformed into American ah 


‘sting upon the United States as a creditor na- 
ime out in strong relief. At Cleveland the financ- 
foreign trade was the central theme. The 
lelphia papers and addresses emphasized the 
thought of financing and expanding foreign 
Naturally, bankers were invited to direct the 
Note- 
among their contributions was the address of 
Holdsworth of the Bank of Pittsburgh at the 
ng session Wednesday morning, on “A Foreign 
Policy That Will Enable Idle Factories to Get to 
Other addresses by bankers at the general 
were those of James S. Alexander, Nationa! 
of Commerce in New York, on “Why We Must 
Foreign Trade”; J. C. Ainsworth, United States 
al Bank, Portland, Ore., on “The Effect of High 
tion on the Exchanges”; Walter Lichtenstein, 
National Bank of Chicago, on “Need for Imports 
Pay for Exports.” Fred I. Kent, Bankers’ Trust 
New York, whose clear thinking on the financial 
ems of our export trade has made him in demand 
se conventions, spoke on “Factors That Will Help 
Exchange Situation.” The fact that the Foreign 
Financing Corporation, though initiated under 
es that seemed favorable, did not have the sup- 
of American business men, has evidently roused 
banking community to the necessity of vigorous 
to make up for lost time. 


ight of the convention on this central theme. 


tin? 


Future Vessel Building 


\S In previous conventions, the topics discussed in 
ip sessions took a wide range. One of these meet- 
Ks Was devoted to ways and means of educating not 


1 





investments abroad, preferably in property of a more 
He believed that foreign 
investments should be encouraged to an amount suffi- 


or less public service nature. 


cient to have its effect upon international exchange. 
“We would then be building for ourselves for the 
future,” he said; “and there need be no question then 
of wiping off these huge items of indebtedness which 
cast their sinister shadows over the international ex- 
changes, and which must more directly influence them 
when and if payment is ever attempted.” The address 
in full appears elsewhere. 

Other addresses from representative steel or metal- 
working industries were by Charles M. Muchnic, Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., on “The Factor of Depreciated 
Currency in Competition”; Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 
Philadelphia, on “Lessons of the Past Year”; E. A. 
Emerson, American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
on “Advantages of Quoting Net Prices in Dollars 
F.O.B. Factory”; F. de St. Phalle, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, on “South American Business”; 
C. W. Beaver, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 
on “Co-operation of the Export Merchant with the 
Manufacturer,” and L. R. Browne, International West- 
ern Electric Co., New York, on “Guide Posts in Foreign 
Credit Granting.” 

Mr. Farrell’s utterances at this annual convention 
are of particular significance in view of the fact that 
the decision in favor of the Steel Corporation in the 
famous dissolution suit, handed down at Trenton, N. J., 
in June, 1915, emphasized the building up of a foreign 
steel trade as one of the controlling reasons that led 
to the formation of the corporation, rather than a pur- 
pose to restrain or monopolize interstate trade at home. 
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Mr. Muchnic’s paper was a clear-cut presentation of 
the tendency of manufacturing costs in countries whose 
currency has depreciated most. He held that depre- 
ciated currency would not be a permanent factor in 
our export trade. Germany’s manufacturing costs are 
destined to advance toward a gold basis. He made 
three points in this connection: 1. Money inflation and 
its consequent depression did not induce lower costs 
of production. 2. Depreciated currency is only a 
temporary factor in international competition; due to 
disappear when the reserves have been exhausted and 
governmental subsidies of every character are mate- 
rially reduced or entirely eliminated. 3. As a general 
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disturbing element and destroyer of values it has a 
reached its end. The present depression in our ey 
trade, in Mr. Muchnic’s view, is not due to Gern 
Austrian, Belgian, French or British competitio: 
to a world lack of purchasing power. 

A feature of the exhibits at convention headqu 
ters was one illustration of methods employed i; 
port advertising. Some attractive displays were n 
in this room devoted to this exhibition, all indicat 
progress toward the most effective promotion \ 
On the afternoon of each day a demonstration 
given of motion pictures suitable for use in for 
trade. 


Convention Favors Foreign Loans and More Edge Law Activity 
> : 


LBA B. JOHNSON, for so many years head of 

the Baldwin Locomotive Works, presided over the 
sessions of the convention as he has done at all but two 
of the nine gatherings. An important feature of the 
annual dinner held on Friday night was the adoption of 
the convention declaration, which takes the place of 
resolutions and is really a consensus of sentiment de- 
veloped in the various group meetings. It was as 
follows: 

Markets for Full Production 


“The recovery of prosperity in the United States 
depends upon the ability of our people to sell at re- 
munerative prices substantially all they produce, run- 
ning approximately full time and full-handed. Our 
productive capacity is substantially greater than the 
normal requirements of the domestic market. Sus- 
tained prosperity depends upon sustained foreign 
trade. 

“Despite substantial improvement wrought in the 
last year in many markets, the world’s purchasing 
power continues impaired and exchanges remain un- 
balanced. 

“With extensive unemployment, this country never 
stood more in need of foreign trade. Unemployment 
will not be reduced to its minimum until our export 
trade absorbs the last 10 or 20 per cent of normal 
production. 

“Payment of foreign balances due the United States 
can be accomplished only in the degree that we are 
willing to accept goods and services. The absorption 
of imports to the full value of the balances annually 
due us is dependent upon a fuller operation of our 
industries, including agriculture, and this in turn de- 
pends in part upon greater export trade. 

“The needs of other countries, especially in Europe, 
for long-term credits afford opportunity for the em- 
ployment of American investment funds in ways bene- 
ficial to both borrowers and lenders. 


Value of Foreign Investments 


“The importation of sound securities serves either 
to liquidate outstanding foreign obligations or to fur- 
nish new occupation for American industry. The ex- 
panding market for foreign securities in the United 
States has already given practical proof of its useful- 
ness in improving general conditions. It is important 
that this market should be further developed. 

“A type of commerce accorded too little attention 
at present is the transshipment trade. By the provi- 
sion of facilities in American ports for the handling, 
grading, mixing and cleaning of foreign merchandise 
for re-export the way would be opened to employ a 
large part of our foreign credits. 


Edge Law Expansion Urged 


“The final declaration of the National Foreign 
Trade Convention held in Cleveland a year ago said: 
‘We urge the immediate creation of financial institu- 
tions under the Edge law whose machinery will facili- 
tate extension of long-term credits to promote free ex- 
change of exports and imports.’ The experience of the 
last year has confirmed and emphasized this need. If 
necessary, the Federal Reserve Law should be further 


amended so as to attract the capital required fo: 
organization of one or more Edge act corporat 
with resources commensurate with the service 
quired. 

“It is quite within the range of probability that 
there been in existence last fall a foreign 
financing corporation operating on the Edge | 
credits adequately secured, of not more than $100, 
000, would have prevented the collapse of the whea 
markets and saved farmers of this country n 
millions of dollars. 


Banks as Export Credit Aids 


“The original capitalization of the Federal Reserv: 
Banks was provided through the compulsory subscri; 
tion by all national banks of 6 per cent of their cap- 
ital. Only one-half, or 3 per cent of this required sub- 
scription has been called or is likely ever to be called. 
In view of this situation, it is suggested that the mem- 
ber banks be authorized to withdraw the 3 per cent 
paid in, without relinquishment of their existing rights 
and privileges as member banks, upon the condition 
that such withdrawals be invested in the stock of a 
corporation or corporations, under the Edge act. 

“Until we have discharged many of the war obli- 
gations, the people of the United States will have to 
bear a heavy burden of taxation. The present ex- 
cessively high income surtax rates drive into tax-free, 
but unproductive investment many millions of capital 
which, under wise taxation would find employment 1! 
productive enterprise. 


Support for Shipping Favored 


“The chief requisite for a successful American mer 
chant marine is support by the American people. Th« 
greatest obstacle in its way is the lack of loyal pre- 
ferment by our shippers and travelers, service, rates 
and accommodations being approximately equal. 

“In measures proposed in Congress to enable our 
merchant marine to operate profitably due considera 
tion should be given to relief from inhibitions and 
restrictions, which are largely responsible for present 
high costs of operation, so that any burden assumed 
by the Government may be minimized, foreign re- 
prisals averted and cumbersome machinery of profit a 
counting avoided. 

“The principle of private ownership and operatio! 
has been recognized by Congress as fundamental. ! 
til the American merchant fleet is relieved from u! 
reasonable regulation, particularly in respect to rates, 
routes and services, it cannot compete successfu 
with foreign fleets. 

Marine Insurance 


“The development of adequate American faciliti 
for marine insurance is a vital step in assuring 
permanent merchant fleet under our flag. We con 
mend the enactment by Congress of the model Mar! 
Insurance Law, 

“We commend the efforts being made under vario 
auspices to improve and simplify the procedure of 1! 
ternational trade practice. 

“A further field for effort by the National Foreiz! 
Trade Council in the endeavor to secure simplicit) 
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and uniformity is that of the terminology em- 
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e vast market the United States affords to other 
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equality of treatment. 
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of all our people in the teaching in our schools and 
colleges of the basic principles of foreign trade. 

“Prosperity for agriculture depends upon the sale 
of its surplus products at prices determined by inter- 
national market conditions. Our farmers are entitled 
to every facility of transportation, finance and credit 
that will enable them successfully to meet the competi 
tion of other agricultural nations in world markets. 

“The conditions confronting our foreign trade today 
demand increased effort to expand our commerce 
against increasing competition. This is no time to 
relax effort just when foreign markets are recovering 
their ability to consume. This is the time above all 
for activity, courage and persistence.” 


Metal Working Industries 


American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh: Edgar A. Forsyth. J 
Buffalo Forge Co Buffalo R. R. Fox, Simonds Saw Co 
Seattle Was EF. J. Frank, Iron Age Publishing Co., New 
York; C. E. Franks, S. F. Bowser & Co., In Fort Wayne 
Ind 

©. O. Gallup, Simonds Mfg. Co New York H. L. Gil 
lespie, Otis Elevator Co., New York N. A. Gladding, E. C 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Werner W. Goetz, Traylor 
Engineering & Mfg. Co. and the Deister Concentrator Co., 
New York N. L. Grove, Berger Mfg. Co., Canton. Ohio 
Franklin H. Gulick, Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia 

Charles O. Hadly, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Phila 
delphia; W. B. Haislup, Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis; T. C. Ham, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Frank D. Hamlin, American Gear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Earle Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia; C. H 
Haney, International Harvester Co., Chicago: F. M. Harbi- 
son, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh; W. P. Harden 
bergh, Jr., New Jersey Zinc Co., New York: W. B. Harkins 
Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia; T. T. Harrow, Con 
solidated Steel Corporation, New York: E. H. Hart, Stanley 
Works, New York: M. B. Haspel, Thomas Devlin Mfg. Co 
Philadelphia; William W. Hearne, Matthew Addy Co., Phila 
delphia S. T. Henry, Allied Machinery Co., New York 
William Heyman, Consolidated Steel Corporation, New York 
Henry \ Hildreth, Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, 
Worcester, Mass.; A. W. Hinger, Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia W. L. Hoagland, Jr., Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co Detroit Charles I. Horowitz, Hibbard, Spencer 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago: Elton Hoyt, Pickands, Mather & Co 
Cleveland H. L. Hughes, United States Steel Corporation 
New York: John Hughes, United States Steel Corporation 
New Yorl G. G. Hunter, International General Electric Co 
Schenectady, N. ¥ S. M. Hunter, Novo Engine Co., Lansing 
Mich Edward N. Hurley, Hurley Machine Co., Chicago 
Raymond J. Hurley, Hurley Machine Co., Chicago 

G. L. Janis, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh 
Cc. KE. Jennings, C. E. Jennings & Co., New York; Olaf John 
sen American Wood Working Machinery Co., Rochester 
N. ¥ Francis M. Johnson, Penn Metal Co., Jersey City 
N. J M. E. Johnson, Pittsburgh Steel Co., New York: Reeves 
K. Johnson, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia: Bay 
ird Jones, Remington Arms Co., Inc., New York: Jonathan 
R. Jones, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

J. S. Keefe, American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago: Charles 
J. Kelley, Getz Brothers & Co., San Francisco; Frank G 
Kennedy, Jr., Logan Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia . me 
Kennedy, Detroit Vapor Stove Co., Detroit: W. B. Kennedy 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Philadelphia: Humphry J. Kiely, Link- 
selt Co., New York; George F. Konold, Jr., Warren Tool & 
Forge Co., Warren, Ohio; L. H. Korndorff, Federal Shipbuild 
ing Co., Newark, N. J 

\. Langenbach, Berger division, United Alloy Steel Cor 
poration, Canton, Ohio; John Halley Larned, Henry Disston 
& Sons, New York; E. J. Lavino, E. J. Lavino & Co., Phila- 
delphia H. W. McAteer, American Steel Export Co., New 
York W. G. McCann, Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass 
John F. McCarthy, Victor Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland: W. S 
McKee, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Walter S 
McKee, American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago: John J 
Markey, National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., Wash- 
ington, Pa Cc. V. Marks, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio: 
W. F. Martin, United States Steel Products Co., Havana, 
Cuba: William H. Matthai, National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Inc., Baltimore; Edward Meyer, Russell & Erwin Mfg 
Co., New York; Marc M. Michael, Consolidated Steel Cor- 
poration, New York; D. G. Milligan, S. F. Bowser & Co., In« 
Fort Wayne, Ind H. G. Moebus. Newport Rolling Mill Co., 
Newport, Ky.;: E. A. Moore, Stanley Works, New Britain 
Conn Charles M. Muchnic, American Locomotive Sales Cor- 
poration, New York 

Grant Nable, Matthews Engineering Co., Sandusky, Ohio: 
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M. A. Neeland, New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, York; William R. Simpson, American F:lley Co., 
N. J.; G. R. Norman, General Fireproofing Co., New York. phia; F. S. Slocum, Jones & Laughlin Ste: Co., Pit 

F. T. Ostrander, National Supply Corporation, New York; Acheson Smith, Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara Fal] 
M. A. Oudin, International General Electric Co., Ine., and H. Sanborn Smith, Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingha 
Merchants Association of New York, Schenectady, N. Y. Pemberton Smith, United States Steel Products « 
York; E. B. Stanley, American Laundry Machinery 
cinnati; P. D. Steuber, Acheson Graphite Co., Niaga 
N. Y.; Walter Stevens, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Ney 
Hamilton Stewart, Harbison-Walker Refractories © 
burgh ; Charles J. Stilwell, Warner & Swasey Co., (| 
J. E. Stone, Stanley Works, New Britain, Co: 
Swoyer, Baltimore Tube Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

John M. Tantum, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indiana 
W. O. Taylor, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., New Yori 
Thomas, United States Steel Products Co., New Yo 
Thomas, American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinna 
Thomas, United States Steel Products Co., New Yor! 
Thomas, 3rd, Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, 
Thomas, Spang, Chalfant. & Co., Pittsburgh: John J 


W. S. Paden, Machinery Co. of America, Big Rapids, 
Mich.; Charles Page Perin, Perin & Marshall, New York 
E. V. Peters, New Jersey Zinc Co., New York; P. H. Peter- 
sen, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; Lewis Pfeiff, United 
States Steel Products Co., New York; Oscar Philipp, Koppel 
Industrial Car & Equipment Co., Koppel, Pa.; John J. H 
Philips, F. R. Philips & Sons Co., Philadelphia; William 
Pigott, Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, Wash.; Fayette 
R. Plumb and Joseph H. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
Philadelphia: Clarke P. Pond, David Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Philadelphia; H. W. Pratt, Naylor & Co., Inc., New York; 
Frank Purnell, Consolidated Steel Corporation, New York. 

J. W. Rawle, J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia; N. S. Reeder, 


Pressed Steel Car Co., New York; H. S. Reizenstein, Westing- son, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn.: Char 
house Electric International Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fred- linson, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio; Herbert | 
: erick A. Riehle, Riehle Bros. Testing Machine Co., Phila- Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland; Merle J. Trees 


delphia; Ralph A. Riesgo, Consolidated Steel Corporation, Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; J. R. Tulloch, Int: 
New York; Percival Roberts, Jr., Philadelphia; W. D. Robin- Western Electric Co., Inc., New York. 


: son, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; C. K. Rockwell, H. L. Usher, Oliver Iron & Steel Co., New York 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia Paul P. Rohns, F. E. Van Slyke, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0 
"A Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. S. Rowe, W. Vaughan, Standard Steel & Bearings, Inc., Ph 
° Lunkenheimer Co New York; George Rugge, Remington William O. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
Arms Co., Inc., New York Charles H. Russell, American F. A. Wardell, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pit 
: Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland; N. F. S. Russell, United States  f. O, Warner, National Malleable Castings Co., Ph 
. ; Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Philadelphia; John D. Ryan W. E. Weigand, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamfor 
e 1 e Y Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York Robert W. Welch, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Phi 
i * George A. Sagendorph, Pennsylvania Metal Co., Boston; Joseph R. Wetherald, Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesbur 
: tm Frank Samuel, Philadelphia; Charles A. Schieren, Charles A. Andrew Wheeler, Morris, Wheeler & Co., Philadelp! 
& i Schieren Co.. New York: A. Schoonmaker, Bourne-Fuller Co., Williams, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; W. M 
he New York: Justus H. Schwacke, William Sellers & Co., In Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass > a 
Philadelphia: H N. Scofield, American Engineering Co., Deming Co., Salem, Ohio; T. Wolfson, United Meta 
&, Philadelphia F. A. Searle. Landers. Frarv & Clark, New Co., New York; Alan Dewees Wood, Alan Wood Iro 
J Britain. Cont Coleman Sellers. Jr.. William Sellers & Co Co., Philadelphia; Arthur Wood, Jones & Laughlin St 
1 Ir Philadelphia; C. N. Shaffner, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Pittsburgh; Walter Wood, R. D. Wood & Sons, Phil 
. Steel C New York Henrv J. Sheehan. Norton Co., New George R. Woods, R. S. Stokvis & Zonen, New York 
* York: C. H. Shubuck. McClintic-Marshall Products Co., New A. Addis Ziegler, Morris, Wheeler & Co., Philadelph 


ST ICT , STEEL MERGEI ally changed its products to embrace steel for 
ei STRUCTURAL STEEL MERGER dustrial structures. 
ie — — Branch offices will be established in Chicago, Kans 
Christopher & Simpson Iron Works Co. and Che. Shout Cher anak Mow Gelman. 
Decatur Bridge Co. United 


St. Louts, Mo., May 15.—The Christopher & Simpson Tennessee Company's New Bar Mill 
Iron Works Co., with a capital of $500,000, and the ; 


; . , : ; RMINGHAM, ALA., May 15.— > Tennessee | 
d Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur, Ill., with a capital of . a" > ae ne oo — _ 
$750,000, have been merged into a new company to be ci ll on “y h oe ‘nce vec eee 
"1g 7 ¢ "Qe > £ >» r ot 
, known as the Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., oticially announced the immediate beginning 
: ; : ° an struction at the Fairfield works of a combinat 
. which will be incorporated under the laws of Illinois =~ 1 12-3 chant bs ill : lv “incre: 
r with a capital of $1,500,000, divided into $500,000 of —_ ie he - an he @ aa to supply eee & 
- preferred stock and $1,000,000 common stock, each of mands for bars in the southern territory and I 
: 4 a port.” Mr. Crawford’s official statement under dat: 
b> - $100 par value. Mow 20 wesiia- 
. The merger, under which there is to be an exchange ~** Sus « 
e . i , ercnant i e c structed at the I 
of stock of the two merged companies for the stock of A new merchant mill will be constructed at the F 
: ee works, so located as to receive billets from the F 
the new company, was approved Friday by the stock- : 
és oe e : : ; blooming mill, to which tables will be added so 
i holders of the Christopher & Simpson company and billets can be delivered to the merchant mill wit 
will be approved to-day by the Decatur concern. The necessity of switching cars. 
¢ basis of the exchange of stock was not made public. The new merchant mill will consist of a roughing t 
The surplus stock has been subscribed. six stands of 16-in. rolls, an intermediate mill of five 
a ; The officers of the new company will be: Presi- of 12-in. rolls and a finishing train of two stands of fir 
; . dent, W. M. Wood, president of the Decatur Bridge _ provided — — pinions, making it possit 
z, either 10-in. or 12-in. rolls. 


Co.; vice-president, William S. Simpson, Jr., former 
president of Christopher & Simpson Iron Works Co.; 
f G. A. Caldwell and E. B. Taylor; secretary, C. R. Dick, 
Decatur; treasurer, Earl C. Brown, and assistant secre- cially adapted for storing concrete reinforcing bars a! 
tary, Frank W. Ives. The two last named have been _ storage capacity for a limited tonnage of merchar 


A mechanical hot bed, 255 ft. in length, will rec¢ 
hot bars from the roll trains, and, after cooling, the b 
be sheared and stocked in a stores and shipping r 


" in charge of the Decatur company’s St. Louis office. The bar mill and stocking building is 80 ft. wide ar 
. os R. D. Wood of Decatur will be general manager. The  !ong, and will be erected by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
4 two Christopher & Simpson plants in St. Louis and the "ad Co 


The capacity of the mill is estimated at 10,000 
plain or deformed bars, rounds or squares, per mont 
mill is to be built to care for the increased demands f 


Decatur plants have a combined capacity of 40,000 tons 
of fabricated steel annually. The former normally 


' employs 200 men, the latter 250 men. Plants in both jy the southern territory and for export. Material 
}. ; cities will be operated, and it is announced that “be- construction of the mill will be ordered at once and « 


cause of the growing importance of St. Louis as a tion will begin as soon as the materials are received 
steel center and because of the shipping advantages —— ——— 


given St. Louis by barge transportation and rail facili- A chapter of the Society of Industrial Engineers 
ties, expansion of the St. Louis plants is planned.” was recently organized among students at Carnegie 
é Jacob Christopher and William S. Simpson founded Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, to be known 
Christopher & Simpson as a copartnership in 1872. the Carnegie Industrial Engineers Society. This is “° 
ge The Decatur Bridge Co. was founded in 1902 and was_ third chapter to be organized in the country. It 54° 
ue originally a fabricator of steel bridges, but it gradu- 108 members. 








Need of Investments 


{E cordial reception which has been given to the 


for an American Foreign Trade Policy 


* 
Abroad to Cure Dislocations in 
Exchange and Build Up Trade With the United 
States—A Call for a “Favoring Spirit” 
BY JAMES A. FARRELL 
follow wit sympathetic iterest every effort made toward 
this end by European powers in conference or otherwise 


peakers at this convention, the large attendance 
and intense interest shown, the help that has been 
i from the exchange of views on pressing prob- 
f our foreign trade, all justify the belief that the 
al Foreign Trade Council in holding these annual 
tions is of service to the nation. 
passing survey of the references to foreign trade 
nt publications would seem to indicate a series 
s-currents, the effect of which may become con- 
or misleading. Large numbers of Americans 
actively engaged in foreign trade have been 
d in reading the pessimistic impressions of 
sts who ought to be concerned, equally with those 
who are directly engaged in foreign trade, in the 
rity of our international commerce. 
; generally conceded that there must be, as there 
has been, some foreign trade. Between those 
irselves who believe that a greater foreign trade 
‘ing enduring and substantial prosperity to our 
ind those who, having the same object in view 
that development of the domestic market is the 
thod of achieving it, there is a difference only of 
They seem to think that the domestic market 
leveloped best with a minimum of foreign trade, 
eas we claim that our industrial establishment has 
i such a stage that it can produce much more 
uur domestic market can consume, and that the 
stic market can be most highly developed only 
substantially all that our industry can produce 
rmal conditions can be sold. 
e reasons for this belief have been clearly and 
tly set forth in many of the papers presented at 
vention. But something more is demanded from 
the present situation than discussions and argu- 
for foreign trade development. One of the func- 
‘f the National Foreign Trade Council is to arouse 
form public opinion and to counteract impressions 
tend to minimize the significance of foreign trade. 
ibtedly there has been great advance in the United 
in the last decade in the general acceptance of 
fact that foreign trade is of vital concern to all. 
farmers in the Middle West, for instance, many of 
never dreamed of being concerned in any way 
reign trade, learned in 1914 a bitter lesson which 
f this generation at least will not forget. They 
rstand that the calamity which overtook this coun- 
ifter the outbreak of the war was due to the almost 
ete suspension of our foreign trade, and that is 
hey are to-day concerned with an extension of 
ng and other facilities which will assist them in 
g international markets for their products. 


Three Foreign Trade Problems 


foreign trade policy involves three great prob- 


problem of international finance, foreign loans 
nhange, etc 

problem of rational tariffs, of reasonable tariff 
for home industries and a bargaining tariff for 


exports 
rchant marine policy to develop American shipping 
New York business publication recently published 
‘le by a well-known banker in which he stated: 
tries that sell or buy goods are 
improvement of foreign 
than the United States 


naturally con 
trade conditions 
with its large natural re- 
surplus crops and its increasing output of manu- 
ods For this reason, if for no other, our people 


none 


iddress 


before the ninth National 
at Philadelphia, May 12, 1922 


Foreign Trade 


well to remember that we are not 
markets to feed and fairly employ our 


own people, and that we occupy a unique position as the one 


However, we shall do 


dependent on foreign 


great creditor nation without foreign debt In the meantime 
our bankers and investors might well continue to buy Euro- 
pean securities and extend credits 


As to the latter observation, money is now migrating 
abroad in the form of loans at the rate of $1,500,000,000 
annually. Europe has owed the United States as much 
as $15,000,000,000 of which $2,000,000,000 is in foreign 
government bonds sold to investors; up to $3,000,000,- 
000 has been owed to banks, industrial corporations, 
private creditors, ete. (less offsets due to cancellations 
and unwise speculation) leaving about $10,000,000,000 
owed to our Government. The amount of this unfunded 
balance has not materially increased for several months 
except through accrual of interest. Up to the present 
no interest has been paid. The United States has 
accumulated a gold reserve in banks of about $3,000,- 
000,000, part of which according to many both here and 
in Europe can be utilized for further credits in estab- 
lishing normalcy, stabilizing exchange and rehabilitat- 
ing political and social conditions abroad. 


Foreign Loans to Help Exchange 


That the making of foreign loans will improve ex- 
change, increase the buying power of other nations and 
stimulate foreign trade is generally accepted. It is of 
interest to note here that Herr Bendix, financial ad- 
viser, German Embassy, Washington, in an article in a 
New York business publication, stated: 

“The economic recovery of Germany is a world 
problem whose solution must be striven for without 
regard to sentiment or consideration.” 

Also: 

“There is no doubt that once Germany is put in a 
position to stabilize her exchange she will be on the 
road to economic recuperation.” 

The plain inference to be drawn from many such 
expressions must be that foreigners fully appreciate 
the enlargement of their productive power which may 
come from such investments on our part; and we can 
hardly expect that they will fail to use their renewed 
economic vitality in competing with our domestic 
products. 

Our producers have naturally been alarmed by the 
great shrinkage in the value of our exports during the 
past twelve months and it has been noted that during 
the month of February the excess value of our exports 
over imports was only $35,000,000 and in March, $74,- 
000,000. In so far as these figures reveal the con- 
tinuance of our import trade and the closer balancing 
of our exports and imports, a desirable economic situa- 
tion is developing. The present condition of our na- 
tional balance of trade is extremely suggestive. For 
the first three months of the calendar year we showed 
a favorable merchandise balance of $170,000,000, but 
at the same time we had received from abroad net im- 
ports of gold and silver amounting to $87,000,000, while 
we had undertaken foreign financing to the amount of 
over $305,000,000—a debtor balance on all accounts of 
about $222,000,000. It is impossible to say how long 
this condition of affairs will continue. No doubt some 
part of the heavy foreign borrowings will be used to 
liquidate obligations already incurred to American 
shippers. But the plain indication of present develop- 
ments in our market is to suggest the thought that the 
current balance, so long and so heavily on our side, may 
turn definitely against us should existing tendencies be 
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continued. On merchandise account alone there has 
been, it is true, a recent gain in our favor, but the 
experience of the past year and the attitude of some 
foreign countries should caution us that we cannot 
maintain our hold upon foreign markets automatically, 
or count upon keeping a favorable merchandise balance 
indefinitely, without corresponding endeavor. It is well 
to bear in mind that there are many commodities to be 
imported that not only do not interfere with our own 
industries and those employed therein but which may 
actually stimulate them. We cannot sell everything and 
buy nothing; but as the United States does not pro- 
duce everything that is desired by the standard of 
living in this country we find it necessary to import 
quantities of goods that we need, which stimulates the 
trade of other countries and enables them in turn to 
purchase those of our own products in which we excel. 


American Ownership Abroad 


It would that a means might be devised 
whereby the enormous foreign indebtedness to us might 
be transformed to the status of investments—actual 
ownership—in foreign property of a more or less public 
service nature. Also that further foreign investments 
of this nature be encouraged sufficient in amount to 
have its effect upon international exchange. We would 
then be building for ourselves for the future and there 
need be no question then of wiping off these huge items 
of indebtedness which cast their sinister shadows over 
the international exchanges and which must more 
directly influence them when and if payment is ever 
attempted. 

Ownership of such properties would carry with it 
many advantages in the placing of orders with Amer- 
ican manufacturers for the requirements of these prop- 
erties and in the general influence they would carry for 
the prestige of American goods and American methods. 
The question has frequently been asked how we expect 
our foreign debtors to pay us the large amount due if 
we do not assist them by purchasing their goods and 
manufactures. By the means just suggested we would 
be purchasing from them—not in a flood of goods to 
be imported here to the detriment of our own industries 
and workers, but by the purchase of properties abroad 
whether located in the actual debtor country itself, in 
its colonial possessions or in neutral markets. 

International trade is largely the exchange of com- 
modities and services of different kinds. The problem 
of balance of trade and balance of payment is fairly 
well understood. Most people are familiar with the 
difference between balance of trade as shown in import 
and export statistics, and the balance of payments on 
loans, payments for travelers abroad, remittance to 
friends and relatives in the “old country,” the payment 
for services such as banking advances, transportation 
by merchant marines, insurance and similar items. 


seem 


Education Still a Desideratum 


We have done much in the United States, especially 
in the last few years, to better the technical training 
of our young men and women for foreign trade, and 
to simplify and improve trade practice and procedure. 
There have always been skillful foreign traders in this 
country, but their number has not been large in com- 


parison with the great army of domestic traders. And 
the proportion of Americans experienced in foreign 
trade is naturally much smaller than that of some 


of the older trading nations of Europe. But we have 
made substantial progress, our schools and colleges 
are devoting increased time and effort to teaching the 
fundamentals and the technique of foreign trade, and 
are steadily improving the manner and method of 
teaching as well as the matter taught. As our trade 
expands our producers extend their sales efforts to 
different foreign markets, the number of practical, 
experienced foreign traders increases, and we approach 
more nearly to a plane of national equality in skill and 
science in business with our older competitors in Europe. 

Similarly, we are making distinct advance in the 
achievement of national solidarity for foreign trade in 
the development of that “favoring spirit” among all 
our people for which the President has recently uttered 
a special plea. But the very existence of the cross- 


currents to which I have referred shows the necessity 
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for continued and increased effort in this directio; 

American people as a whole must be brough; 

clearer understanding of the vital relationship o; 
eign trade to their personal welfare. 

I am making a plea for wider and more gene; 
operation, not as a substitute for the admirab|, 
of independence and self-reliance which alway) 
actuated our people generally, and many of our }: 
men in particular, but as an addition to that 
If co-operation is to be a substitute for any distin, 
able feature of our present trade practice, let it 
the sort of national aloofness that sometimes 
marked as almost to deserve the term selfishness, | 
must be clear, general understanding of the fa 
none of us can stand wholly alone. We all do, ; 
all must take something from and give somethi; 
our fellows, and there must be developed among 
a fuller realization that in helping others we are 
rectly helping ourselves. This is the spirit in y 
the National Foreign Trade Council was conceived 
these conventions arranged, for a wider and 
general dissemination of foreign trade informatio) 


Some Bankers Not Helpful 


This may be illustrated by reference to what 
pened recently in a small town in the Middle West. A 
manufacturer there had been persuaded to place a s 
advertisement in an export publication. It brought hin 
one day two orders, one from the Far East and one { 
Central America. He knew nothing of either cust 
nor of foreign trade. So he went to his banker for 
formation and advice. The banker had no more inf 
mation than the manufacturer, but he did not hesitat 
to give advice, and what he advised was that the manu- 
facturer ignore the orders, because they meant a new 
venture in untried ways involving risk and trouble. 
Fortunately that manufacturer got better advice from 
other sources, together with information as to how to 
handle his orders, and from that start he has built up 
a considerable and profitable foreign trade. 

I cite this case because it is illustrative of an atti- 
tude toward foreign trade which some of my informants 
assert to be characteristic of many inland banks as wel! 
as some in more populous centers. Foreign trade built 
up by our manufacturers has brought increased business 
and profit to bankers, and similarly increased experi- 
ence in direct connection with foreign trade. Probably 
only a very small minority of the bankers of our great 
agricultural sections in the Middle West have had such 
experience. Practically all of them, however, hav: 
daily experience with customers whose affairs bring 
them indirectly in touch with foreign trade. For it 
the export market that is the controlling factor in d« 
termining the price of most of our agricultural product 
those of which our farmers produce a surplus a 
domestic requirements. 


Making Sentiment for the Merchant Marine 


To carry this illustration one step further, app!) 
to the merchant marine. I shall not take up your 
by going into any argument as to the desirability 
necessity that the nation should possess an adequal 
merchant fleet under conditions enabling it to operat 
it as a going concern. The question which now 
for consideration and determination is how we may bes! 
proceed in order to secure the wished for result. A 
to that there is much divergence of opinion. Th 
United States Shipping Board is supporting a proj 
of legislation in Congress aimed at furnishing 
direct and indirect aid to a privately owned and ope! 
ated merchant marine. A considerable measure of pu 
lic support has been accorded to the bill, and som 
degree of opposition to it has been expressed. 

Whatever may be the fate of these particular p! 
posals, some things are quite clear. The 
subsidy our ships can have in overseas trade would be 
the support of the American people. The greatest hard- 
ship under which they are at present laboring is te 
lack of such support. We shall not have a successtU! 
American merchant marine unless its ships are more 
largely used by American shippers. That does no! 
mean that American exports should be confined entire'y 
to American vessels. Such a proposition is impractica! 
and ridiculous, since shipping is an international pro- 


greatest 


, 
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| we require inward as well as outward cargoes. 


mean that Americans should always have that 


ng spirit” toward the use of their own vessels 


r 


consideration. They must control, either 
yr by selling their goods, c.i.f. foreign ports, 


ice of routing their shipments and thereby like- 
nfluence the obtaining of competitive freight 
Other nations have developed this spirit of co- 


in in a high degree and much of their success 
utable thereto. 

ne with experience in foreign commerce un- 
is that ocean shipping is an international busi- 
\ny attempt to confine all American cargo to 


in vessels would have as its inevitable corollary 
nfining of all foreign cargo to foreign bottoms, 
s all that is needed to show that while we are 
ting peace as between nations and have agreed 


tation of armament that we propose to use our 

marine aS a weapon in trade wars with other 
s, But there is in this, as in other matters, a 
le mean that can and should be accomplished. 


THE IRON 


yvernment should establish friendly relations with 
n shipping in order to enable our ship owners to 
in inward cargoes which are necessary if our 


‘an merchant marine 


is to have that 


share of 


which will make it permanent. If those who 
inward eargoes for their respective countries 


nies are expected to lift our ballast losses home- 
) a paying basis, they must in turn receive con- 


'O BUILD NEW BLAST FURNACE 


\\ itherbee, Sherman & Co. Will Start Work Soon 


\\ 


on a Modern Stack at Port Henry, N. Y. 


Vitherbee, Sherman & Co., 2 


, announce that a contract 
days for the construction 
ast furnace to be built adjac 
it Port Henry, N. Y. 
000,000 bond issue, which h 


rector Street, New 
will be signed within 
of a new 400 or 500- 
ent to its present fur- 


A part of the proceeds of 


as just been disposed 


two New York bankers by Witherbee, Sherman & 
vill be utilized for the building of the furnace and 


emainder will be put in the 


treasury for working 


decision to erect a new furnace of large capac- 


reached after a year of 


investigation, and an 


tant consideration was that the company might 
assured outlet for its large iron ore deposits 


shores of Lake Champlain. 


timated at 38,000,000 tons, but 


These deposits have 
may reach as 


100,000,000 tons. 


Over a period of years With- 
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sideration at our hands. Many factors in shipping are 
not susceptible of discrimination by the government of 
any nation as against others without corresponding 
limitations. 

Defeatist Talk Shortsighted 


I have referred thus briefly to fields of activity in 
which our foreign trade may be assisted by friendly co- 
operation, and in which the development of the favoring 
spirit is of the greatest importance. Less obvious, per- 
haps, but not essential, is such co-operation in 
numerous other fields. We are in a period of peculiarly 
restrictive influence. In my judgment, we have passed 
the worst phase of the great depression that has af- 
fected all trade—both foreign and domestic—of all 
countries. That defeatist talk, which singles out Amer- 
ican foreign trade as the unfortunate object of attack 
on the ground that it is of minor importance as com- 
pared with our great home market is singularly short- 
sighted. This is no time for discouragement and cessa- 
tion of effort. Rather it is the occasion for greater 
courage, firmer determination and increased endeavor. 

Just as in the past, within the memory of world 
traders, there have been worldwide depressions in ship- 
ping concurrent with depressions in other lines of busi- 
ness, with inevitable recovery, so it might well happen 
that within the next two years the bulk of the ships 
which the public believes are obsolete may be found 
wending their way to the ports of the world with paying 
cargoes. 


less 


centrates, and it is able to bring blast furnace borings 
and turnings from New England on a low freight rate. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co., which is to be acquired 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co., owns a one-third interest 
in Witherbee, Sherman & Co., which is of interest, see- 
ing that the Lackawanna and Bethlehem furnaces have 
recently been active competitors of the Port Henry 
furnace in the New England market. 


German Steel Imports and Exports 


Exports of steel from Germany in January were 
221,743 metric tons, with 172,709 tons exported in 
February, according to Stahl und Eisen. Imports for 
the two months were 100,907 tons and 81,878 tons re- 
spectively. The following table gives the details of the 


herman & Co. have shipped from 600,000 to 


) tons annually of these ores to Eastern blast 
but in 1921, with less than a 40 per cent 


n of the country’s 


iron-producing 


capacity, 


nts fell off to about 200,000 tons. 


iddition to a blast 


build a sintering plant. 
00,000 or more. 


ration within a year. 


mines and extensive co 
bee, Sherman & Co. 
mm Port Henry, produce 


which can be utilized i 
making and foundry pig i 


furnace, the company will 


The total cost will 


Work will be begun within a 
s, and it is expected that the furnace will 


neentrating plant of 


at Mineville, N. Y., six 


ores of various 


n making all grades 
ron. For many years 


nace specialized in the production of low phos- 
pig iron when under the management of the 


ern Iron Co. 


Latterly it has made chiefly foundry 


but went out of blast about two months ago 

' the low prices at which iron was selling. 
graphical location of the furnace property gives 
mpany a freight advantage in shipping to New 


nad and to a considerable 

Its freight rate per ton 
compared with $4.06 from 
ices and $5.46 from Buffalo 


also has the advantage of 


section of New York 
to New England is 
eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces. The com- 
low mining and con- 


ating cost and the high iron content of its con- 








German foreign trade for the two months in metric 
tons: 
Imports Exports, 
Jan. Jan 
and Feb., and Feb., 
1922 1922 
Pig 7,563 
Ker 2,286 36,868 
Sera 45,725 
Cas 7,739 5,353 
Ro 90 2,844 
i 287 1,299 
1,511 12,952 
é t b 23,137 6,667 
rij 9,071 96,389 
he 6,08 40,662 
nd st 738 +,749 
P ind draw! 1,882 23,856 
Tubes 165 20,487 
Rail f i 11,360 17,136 
Whe i ‘ 18 7.906 
“or 0 19.1 
Sti 1 ‘ 8.26 
Ol é » 99 
Anc! I } 1.038 
\gr iT ne! 5 9 
Co« 6,254 
Ra t id 
Other ire l i 
Bolts ts, rivet 1.246 372 
(‘ar iz ind . 136 
Railre i I neg 215 
W ire ype 15 8.309 
Other wire goods id 1,300 
Wire 7 Is ‘ 5 O98 
House uter s rf 6.190 
Chains ll 1,194 
Miscella i 6,477 12,604 
Total iror nd e¢ 182,785 394,452 
Ma ne! 1,666 71,952 


For the last eight months of 1921, May to Decem- 
ber, the only data published, the German steel exports 
were 203,681 tons per month. In 1920 the steel ex- 
ports were 145,883 tons per month, with the imports 
at 34,950 tons per month. 
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Proposes Change in Anti-Trust Law: 


American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association 


Says Sherman Act, as Construed by Courts, 


Hampers Trade Associations 


T its annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 8, 9 and 10, the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association went on rec- 
ord as favoring an amendment to the Sherman anti- 
trust law which will remove the “hindrances and 
obstacles” to trade association activities established by 
the decision of the United States Supreme Cou:t in the 
“Hardwood case.” 
A resolution was adopted which said: 
Whereas, the Sherman law and the other anti-trust 





DaAviID C. JONES 


IRVING W. LEMAUX 
President of American First Vice-President 
National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ 


Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ ASSO- 


ciation Association 


laws have proven most effectual in disrupting the great 
trusts and in that respect have performed a useful 
service to the country; and, whereas, these laws have 
been construed by the courts as applicable to many 
varieties of trade agreements intended for the improve- 
ment of the trade and commerce of the country and 
which are not calculated or likely to result in monop- 
oly; and, whereas these laws, so construed, have seri- 
ously hampered the efficiency of the great trade asso- 
ciations of this country; 

Now be it resolved: That this association does here- 
by heartily indorse the efforts of Senator Edge of New 
Jersey to procure an amelioration of this situation, and 
does earnestly recommend to Congress the enactment 
of suitable legislation which will remove the hindrances 
and obstacles placed by the anti-trust laws upon trade 
associations whereby co-operation by them in many im- 
portant fields of activity is prevented; 

And, be it further resolved, that the president of 
this association be, and is hereby directed to appoint 
a committee consisting of three members to take such 
steps as in their judgment may be proper to carry out 
the purposes of the foregoing resolution, 

While this action was taken by the manufacturers, 
the jobbers of mill supplies, organized as the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, were be- 
ing told by their secretary, Thomas A. Fernley of 
Philadelphia, that the open price associations which 
flourished before the Hardwood decision was rendered 
were inimical to the best interests of the jobbers. 


Mr. Levy’s Address 


Action on the foregoing resolution followed an ad- 
dress to the association by Felix H. Levy of New York, 
a well known lawyer in anti-trust cases, who covered in 
great detail the various decisions which have been 


handed down under the Sherman and Clavto; 


which affect the activities of business men, pai 


when banded together in the form of associat 
Levy was for several years connected with 
partment of Justice in the Roosevelt admin 
and had a good deal to do with the anti-try 
during that period. 

Mr. Levy came out frankly in commendatio: 
open price associations, saying that they serv: 
ful purpose and that their work should be legit 





W. J. RADCLIFFE N. A. GLADDING 
New President National 
Supply and Machinery 


can Supply and Macl 
Manufacturers’ Ass 
tion 


Dealers’ Association 


He criticised the Sherman law as one of the grt 
obstacles which has ever been put in the way of A 
can business. This reference had particular | 


on the application of the law to trade associat 
which, he said, are not now able to function as 


ciently as before. 

There was a long discussion of this subject 
which members plied Mr. Levy with questions b 
on various phases of the subject. 

The convention of the manufacturers opened 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel on Monday n 


T 


May 8, and adjourned at noon on Wednesday. Du 
this interim there were several important and inte! 


ing addresses, but the resolution on the Sherma 
was the only important action taken. 
The New Officers 


Irving W. Lemaux of the Indianapolis Br 
Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was elected 


dent, succeeding N. A. Gladding of E. C. Atkins & 


saw manufacturers of Indianapolis. David C. Jo 
the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, was elect 
vice-president; C. W. Machon of the Brown & 5 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., second vice-preside: 
M. B. Skinner of the M. B. Skinner Co., Chicago, 
vice-president. Members of the executive co! 


include the officers and the following: A. T. Sin 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Joseph M. H 
Delta File Works, Philadelphia; John C. Ruf, I. B. W 
liams’ Sons Co., Dover, N. H.; W. H. Glatt, Vict 


Balata & Textile Belting Co., New York; W. H. f 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


President Gladding’s Address 


Retiring President Amer 


c 


In his opening remarks to the convention Pres 


N. A. Gladding referred to the need for clarificat 
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rman law. He pointed out that if business men 
to have their voice heard in such matters they 
+o to Washington to impress their views upon 
resentatives in Congress. 
wing the secretary’s report, which dealt with 
f association affairs, Capt. John W. Gorby of 
ne Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl., spoke on “How 
fave Solved Their Post-War Business Problems.” 
his address was as follows: 


Capt. Gorby’s Address 


has stood in the path of American business 
ist year? The unbelief of the American people. 

i e been just as rich, I mean before the stock 

kk this last jump. We were just as rich. We 

en. We had the 4,000,000 soldiers that were 

var. We had the land, the same acres of black 

we had before. What was the trouble? The 

faith. That was the trouble. And we puny men 

rht in the path of progress of this nation and 

i this mighty nation, if not the world, to mark 

nporarily because of our unbelief. That is the 

nee of faith, that is the importance of faith in 

Don’t tell me it isn’t a matter of sentiment. 

was not such a thing as sentiment, that dollar 

r pocket to-day, what would it be worth? Don’t 

sentiment, gentlemen, because, after al] it is 
the greatest elements of our lives. 

What will we do next? . . . Economists al 
he country and students of business are one in 

liction or feeling, if you please, that we are in 

eriod of declining prices for the next quarter 

ntury. Now that doesn’t mean there is going 

constant decline in wholesale prices, but it 

this, if it means anything, that the general ten- 

wholesale prices for the next quarter of a cen- 

be gradually downward, perhaps not over one 

a year, not enough to disturb you in your 

3s or any retailer or any wholesaler, but the gen- 
lency will probably be downward. 

Now, what does that mean? When they are all 
|, when everybody is talking that way, what does 
in? It means they will do it. That is one thing 
lakes it do it. A prophet will fulfill his own 
‘y if he talks enough and believes deeply 

So it is confidently expected that these two 
following these great upheavals will probably 
much in the same direction. 
problem of a declining market will be solved 
p-to-date business man, is being solved by up- 
business men in America to-day. How? By 
efulness. Some of my comrades over in France 
esourceful fellows. Sergeant York was a re- 
ful man. When he went over, with an automatic 
hand, and when he came back to camp his cap- 
that he thought he was driving in the whole 
army, but it was merely the working out of 
ircefulness. He met the situation, and that is 
to do to-day in business, to meet the situation 
it, solved it on the ground. 


1 
i 


Advertising the Big Word 


vertising is to be the big word for the next 
rs along with selling and turn-over. There they 
ke a look at them—advertising, selling and turn- 
e to be the solution of the next 25 years in 
an business. 
w, about selling. Selling isn’t putting any- 
ver on anybody. Selling is mere discovery of 
the buyer that already existed and he didn’t 
That is selling.” 


) 


Opposed to a Chinese Wall 


[. Simonds of the Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, 

spoke on “Business Cycles.” Among other 
he said: 

Ye can’t put a Chinese wall around this country 
pect to have prosperity in this country. They 
ried it in all the little nations in Europe after 

var. Austria tried it, Serbia tried it, and what 

found was this: one fellow had all the coal and 
ther fellow had all the iron and he went on the 


idea, if we can keep our coal, or, if we can keep our 
coal for export, having it, and not import anything, 
we are going to get rich. Well, what they found was 
that business would not go on because the iron man 
needed the coal and the coal man needed the iron. Now, 
the high tariff is all right but what you get is reciproc- 
ity by the others, the other nations. We have a familiar 
example right here in Canada. In the last few days 
you see an advertisement of an alloy steel concern 
going into Canada right across from Detroit. I happen 
to know most of the people putting that concern across. 
Does that mean better business for the United States? 
Does that high wall mean better business for the 
United States? Does it give any increase—it is going 
to be put in there by American capital—does it make 
better business for them to go in there and produce the 
automobile steel for the Canadians or should we try 
to do it in this country and send it in there? We are 
going to let our plants stand idle up here and put up 
a brand new plant in Canada with American capital 
to produce something we have aready the facilities to 
produce here. 


Predicts Consolidations 


“In my personal opinion—and this is entirely per 
sonal, gentlemen—each man will have to make up his 
own program as to what is going to happen in the 
future—we are going to have a period of more pros- 
perity. That is going to mean several things. It 
is going to mean more volume, but not necessarily 
more profits. I refer you to two lines of business. In 
one case the productive capacity owing to war demands 
has increased 200 per cent. and over, and in the other 
case 300 per cent. and more. Do you believe, gentle- 
men, that those industries are going to go along with 
out a consolidation of those plants? When do you 
think that 300 per cent extra capacity is going to be 
absorbed by any demand other than a very peak 
demand for a few months, perhaps? We are going to 
see, gentlemen, in the next two or three years, the 
greatest number of consolidations of over-productive 
plants that we have ever seen in the entire history of 
the United States. Either that conclusion or the con- 
clusion that the stronger ones are going to put out 
of business, the weaker concerns, and leave them high 
and dry, because that productive capacity has either 
got to be gotten rid of by absorption or by competition. 
You will have to make up your own minds as to what 
is happening in your own business and what has 
happened during the war in the increase of productive 
capacity. You will have to do your own figuring in 
regard to your own particular business but this pros- 
perity that we have on the way, and the greatest rise 
in the stock market that we have had in a great many 
years, is not likely to last long unless we business men 
go to work and correct some of the fundamentals which 
seem to me at least to be entirely out of kilter. 


Moving in Waves 


“The most important news in the daily paper for 
your particular business is the Genoa Conference. 
Every man ought to read every word that happens 
at Genoa. It is very important to you and your par- 
ticular business. The man who makes money in the 
next 25 years is the man who has the greatest turn 
over; in other words, the man who has the least stocks 
on hand in the 25 years, following commodity price. 
That means that you have got to be alive as to 
your stocks. You have got to look after the best sellers. 
You have got to eliminate stock making or stop your 
stock clerks from putting in the poor sellers. You 
have got to do everything you can to make your busi- 
ness turnover fast. You have got to stop buying too 
far ahead, because we travel in waves. Almost every- 
thing in the world moves in waves. Your heart beats 
winter and summer, and most everything moves in 
waves and you are going in my opinion to have a short 
wave of prosperity followed by another depression. 
Those things all of us know have a cause, and Adam 
Smith, who wrote his book 146 years ago, will tell you 
all about it.” 

Alvin M. Smith, Richmond, Va., secretary of the 
Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
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talked to the manufacturers on some of the jobbers’ 
problems. 

At a joint session of the manufacturers’ and deal- 
ers’ associations held on Monday afternoon the prin- 


May 18, 1999 


cipal speaker was G. A. O’Reilly, vice-presiden: 
National Bank, New York, who discussed the 
business situation as viewed from the ang| 
banker. 


Supply Jobbers Seek Larger Margins of Profit 


Convention at Atlantic City Focuses Attention on High Overhead of Distribution Dy. 


to Falling Off in Volume of Sales 


REATLY increased cost of distribution of mill 

supplies, due to overhead expenses which are out 

of proportion to the volume of business being 
done, was one of the subjects discussed at the meeting 
of the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, N. J., on May 8, 9 and 10. It 
was stated that the average cost of distribution to-day 
is 23% per cent, as compared with a maximum average 
of 25% per cent in 1921 and an average pre-war cost 
of about 16 per cent. 

Although various phases of the subject were dis- 
cussed, no plan was arrived at’that will bring about a 
solution. Most of the members explained that they had 
cut expenses as far as possible and that only through 
an increasing volume of business could the average 
overhead be decreased. An improvement in demand 
has been noted by the mill supply dealers since the first 
of the year and some of them made a profit in April 
for the first time in more than a year. 


Sees Resumption of Business Activity 


Crannell Morgan of the Hardware & Supply Co., 
Akron, Ohio, retiring president of the association, 
stated in his opening address that signs of a resump- 
tion of business activity had created a more optimistic 
feeling among mill supply dealers. 

“The amazing reduction in the volume of sales,” 
he said, “has been responsible for an increase in the 
percentage of selling expense. The volume of business 
done during the war years at very high prices enabled 
our members to keep their percentage of selling ex- 
pense down to what might be a normal average despite 
the increase in total expenses on every hand. We were 
able to pay higher rents, higher traveling expenses and 
salaries for salesmen, higher costs for hauling and 
higher rates of wages throughout offices and ware- 
houses. The later effect of such an expense account as 
was created by war conditions is startlingly apparent 
through the overhead expense report made in April of 
this year by our association, which shows many houses 
working under an expense account of from 25 to 35 


per cent on the selling price. As a natural feature of 
falling prices, we have seen the gross profit decrease 
in amount just as it is automatically increased with the 
rising prices during the war.” 


Mr. Morgan ventured the opinion that many lines 
have probably completed their downward price move- 
ment for the present. He said that while the future 
period of years will doubtless 
be downward, there should be quick turnover and an 
anticipation of needs for not exceeding 60 to 90 days. 


tendency of prices overt 


The Secretary’s Report 


Thomas A. Fernley, secretary of the association, 
covered the matter of selling expense in more detail. 
His report in part was as follows: 


“As indicated in the reports for the first quarter 


of 1922. there has been a decrease in the percentage 


of overhead expense in half of the houses reporting and 
an increase from the other half of the houses reporting. 
The conclusion leaves the overhead average between 


25 and 30 per cent on the selling price for the first 
quarter of this year. The showing of the cost per man 
per month from president to porter, exclusive of sales- 
men, shows a decrease for the first quarter of 1922 as 
does also the cost of salesmen both country and city. 


Price Position of the Industry 


“The prices of a large number of items which were 
the subject of calculation by one of our members in 
1921 have not been figured down to date, but it is esti- 


mated that with the reductions to May 1, the 
is about 50 per cent over the pre-war figures 
justments pretty well completed except in son 
which are still conspicuously out of balance and 
are subject to later adjustment because of th 
lingness of buyers to believe that these few it 
resist the downward tendency. 

“The soundness of the supply house as a 
of distribution has been thoroughly demonstrat: 
ticularly during the last two years when our n 
have emerged in a sound financial condition and « 
ing the increasing respect of the manufactu: 
whose products they have been so largely inte 
The position of the wholesaler has been well esta 
and your association has disseminated considera 
formation within the past year pointing out t 
nomical operation of the supply house. 

“The Federal Trade Commission has recent 
sidered a base wherein a manufacturer—the M 
Co.—was required to give retailers buying collect 
the same price as to wholesalers, but as the sup; 
house is the only distributor between manufacturer and 
consumer in our business, we stand in a remarkably 
strong position both in the eyes of the practical man of 
long experience and the Government theorist of 
experience. 


Government Attitude Toward Association Work 


“The attitude of the Government toward association 
work during the past year has been distinctly favor 
able. Secretary Hoover has kept in close touch wit 
trade associations as an avenue of securing data a 
the consensus of opinion and in co-operation with At 
torney General Daugherty, has pointed out the 
demarcation between co-operative activities t 
the Government holds no objection and asso 
work toward which the Government seriously 0 
Among the latter class of activities are those 
are known as open price associations and whic! 
been distinctly detrimental to our members. In 
cases, the line between open price associations a! 
agreements has been very faint and may it not 
be said that prices have been artificially upheld 
son of joint price interchange. 

“One of the side issues which these open pric 
ciations have taken up is that of the withdrawal! 
cash premium—reducing of freight allowance 
imposition of other trade practices which aré 
mentally sound but the change of which has 
the interest of the manufacturers—not in the 
of distributors. 

“With the decreasing of these activities thr 
work of the Government, our members may as 
pect to exercise their ability as buyers instead « 
forced to operate under rigid rules in the ma 
which they have had no part. 


¢ 


Cash Premiums 


“Members have been working to secure a r 
ment of the 2 per cent cash premium wherever t! 
been withdrawn and the association has simila! 
ducted active correspondence with manufacture! g 
ing the reinstatement of the cash premium. | 
activity in this connection will be continued, pa 
larly in view of the fact that some of the manufa 
in buying have endeavored to enforce the cash dis 
and freight allowance far greater than allowed 
manufacturers. 

“Attention of the members has been called 
increased percentage which freight charges bear ' 

(Continued on page 1395) 
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ee i} No Monopoly in Steel ture have stockholders numbered by hundr 


thousands. No monopoly of American stee| 
duction is imminent and probably no man 
nected with the industry would think sobe: 
attempting such a monopoly. 

However, a good many steel manufactur 
have had occasion in the past year, as they have 
now, to think seriously of their chances of making 


That practically all of the country’s steel ca- 
pacity outside of the Steel Corporation was rep- 
on resented in the seven independent companies 
whose consolidation has been talked of for some 
time was a statement of Senator LaFollette in 
his speech last week. The statement is wide of 
the truth, but it accomplished what its author 


2 eR i I + 
. mnpnabaiies 
. 


; = a profit during the regime of readjustment in the 
intended. The alleged prospect that control of years just ahead. Bond issues have been mult 
i ' the steel output of the country would be in the plying in the steel industry since the war and 
z ; hands of two great companies was calculated to heavy deficits have been the rule. The movement 
‘ rouse the Senate to action. And this, in spite of for consolidation is not surprising. It represents 
ey: the fact that in the Wisconsin Senator’s vocabu- 4 widespread conviction that economies in over- 
$ lary one word serves for both malefactor and head and in manufacture and the attainment of 
a. 3.7 manufacturer, and the further fact that corpora- maximum output as a divisor into fixed charges 
i tion baiting is an ever present help in a campaign myst be the lines on which the producers of steel 
* | for re-election. work out their salvation in the closer competition 
ri The Steel Corporation now has 22,700,000 tons they are facing. 

ie ; of steel ingot capacity, or 45 per cent of the coun- 
z try’s total. The six independent companies whose y 
* consolidation is under consideration represent a Workmen and Jobs 
e) total of 8,300,000 tons of ingots, or 16.5 per cent One of the commonest things in industry has 
si} of the country’s capacity. The Bethlehem Steel oon the lack of balance between the number of 
45 Corporation, with its acquisition of the Lacka- jobs and the number of workmen. When the diver- 
€ ; wanna Steel Co., has a little less than 10 per cent. gence is in one direction we call it “labor scarcity,” 
o*}* The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and the Colorado 


and when it is in the other direction the term 
“unemployment” is used. Each condition produces 
in different classes of people a mental reaction to 


Fuel & Iron Co., the two important producers of 
heavy products apart from those mentioned above, 
have together 7.5 per cent. 





= ." Thus the Steel Corporation and all the impor- the general effect that something is wrong. . 
. > 3 tant independent companies mentioned above have As these are alternating conditions, the one that 
- a total of 79 per cent of the country’s capacity. is present attracts more attention than the memory 
7 The remaining 21 per cent is distributed among, Of the opposite condition, preceding, or the judg- 
: roundly, 50 companies, 30 of which have annual ment that in time the other condition will make - 
; " capacities ranging from 100,000 tons to 700,000 appearance. Many of those who are interested in 
ei : tons. It will be seen that, instead of being what the situation, therefore, are inclined to propose an 
ei Senator LaFollette represented it, the capacity antidote rather than a cure. If there is unemploy- 
; which the six-company merger would have, added ment the manufacture of new jobs, for instance, !s 
Bee to that of the Steel Corporation, would give a_ proposed, while if there is a “shortage of labor, " 
; total of only 61.5 per cent of the whole. is suggested that the barriers to immigration be 
a Probably no harm will come from the advance _ reduced. . 
’ investigation which has been set on foot at Wash- Of course, if all were intelligent and energetic 
aed ington. It may result at least in widely adver- enough these conditions would not develop. W'th 


* tising the fact that the country’s steel production — sufficient intelligence, men who have money ‘ 


is in the hands of greatly diversified interests and spend would proceed to spend it when the trend 
that the corporations engaged in steel manufac- was toward unemployment, and, if sufficiently ener- 
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workmen would seek employment where of- 
even if the work were not entirely to their 
or the price bid slightly below their asking 
When the trend was toward an undue de- 
some of the intelligent would find they had 
eir work done and could curtail expenditures, 
thers would find they could wait a while. 
wever, we are not intelligent and energetic 
for this style of adjustment to operate, and 
irch for a remedy must be confined to what- 
es within the compass of our intelligence and 
ness to work. 
recently, far within a twelvemonth, we 
‘h concerned about “unemployment.” Now 
e much less of that, and accordingly some of 
who were so much interested have dropped 
itter, because it is a lack of balance only in 
ection that concerns them. The other condi- 
if there being “a shortage of labor,” has 
to crop out at various points, and another 
’ observers is becoming exercised. 
improve our conduct, so that these alterna- 
ay be reduced in intensity, making progress 
a cure, requires various alterations in our 
pon the matters involved. It can hardly be 
there is misunderstanding, but there is 
misapprehension. In particular there is a 
notion—it is not a regularly thought out 
sion—that when there are jobs there ought 
s, somehow or other, to be men ready to 
pt the jobs. If there are not, then “something 
rong.” The misapprehension might perhaps be 
to arise from exaggerated ego. Here is an 
stry—almost any industry would do for illus- 


tion—which has a certain number of machines 


UW 


ippliances, a certain equipment, a_ so-called 
ity.”” It expects to be able to run full when 
sell enough of its product. It is obvious, 
‘ver, that all industries cannot do this. The 
ties of the people are in various forms and the 
ive demand for different products varies. All 
cannot be filled at the same time, any more 
each tool in a jobbing machine shop could be 
ved fully at any one time. The number of 
tial jobs in the country must largely exceed 
number of workmen, and every industry cannot 
t all its jobs to be filled at the same time. In 
cases, if an industry were able to cajole or 

e enough men to come to it and accept the jobs, 


vould merely cripple the industries that supply 


th raw materials or the industries that use its 


shed products, whereupon it would be worse off 
n if it had contented itself with its fair share of 





total number of people who can hold jobs. 


rind the session of a technical body in which 


full and earnest discussion occurs and you 
know by that sign what branch of the industry 
esented is under active development. At the 
ta meeting of the American Society of Me- 
al Engineers it was thus proved that among 
problems in the metal working field the 
‘Ing of pressure vessels takes for the moment 


eading place. A rapid expansion in the demand 


pressure tanks for many purposes, along with 


-empts to get tightness and strength by means of 


senous welds of the seams, has established 
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differences in practice. These are largely the result : 
of differences of opinion, and now the effort is to i 
get engineering facts so that the differences may if 
disappear. Commercial as well as engineering ; 
factors require the trying-out process, and welding : 


will continue a subject of importance until some 
legree of definite knowledge leading to standard- 
ization results. Thereupon welding will pass off 
the stage, giving way to that problem which chang- 
ing conditions dictate must get intensive consider- 
ation. 


+ er oe 


The Railroad Contract Decision 


a wwe 


The letting of contracts for shop work and main- 
tenance of way by railroads was to a large extent 
the result of the extreme demands made by the ‘ 
various railroad brotherhoods, not only to maintain 
the very high wages granted during the war, but 
to advance to higher levels. When the railroad em- 
ployees, through their leaders, stood with a blud- 
geon over Congress and compelled it to pass the 
Adamson law, the operating cost was greatly in- 
creased; but this was not the end, and millions were 
piled upon millions while the railroad employees 
continued to make threats of paralyzing the busi- 
ness of the country. Hence, after other means of 
establishing more equitable compensation failed, 
some of the railroads made contracts to have work 
done outside of their own plants, and in some cases, 
as at Marion, Ohio, and Buffalo, railroad shops were 
sold to or rented by private companies and con- 
ducted by them. Under the contract arrangement, 
wages more nearly in harmony with the wages paid 
to other workingmen prevailed and the contract 
system has been gradually extended. 

Naturally it was expected that the unions would 
oppose the contract system, and six shop craft 
unions, with a total membership of 600,000, are 
now taking a vote as to whether they will strike 
against the contract system. Last week the United 
States Railroad Labor Board handed down a deci- 
sion in the case of one railroad and declared that its 
letting of contracts for shop work is in violation of 
the provisions of the transportation act. The object 
of the act, according to the board, was to prevent 
interruption of traffic growing out of disputes be- 
tween the carriers and their employees, and it is 
asserted that a strike by the employees of a con- 
tractor-agent of a carried would result as effec- 
tively in the interruption of traffic as if the men were 
direct employees of the carriers. The board be- 
lieves that the taking of employees out of its con- 
trol would prevent some of the most important ob- 
jects of Congress from being carried out. 

The history of the board has not been such as 
to convince the country that it could prevent strikes. 
For the most part, it has done nothing but attempt 
to conciliate and then surrender to the unions, and 
it is by no means clear that, if the board really re- 
sisted the unions, it could prevent a strike. The 
question is one of legal interpretation. For many 
years, railroads have had much work done outside 
of their own shops, and the increase in contract 
work during the past year or two is not so radical a 
step as the decision of the board would seem to in- 
dicate. The main question is as to how the adop- 
tion of a reasonable scale of wages can be main- 
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tained and if, as seems probable, the railroads ap- 
peal to the courts, the paramount interest of the 
public will receive due consideration. 


Railroad Recuperation 

Changes in the proportion of unserviceable 
equipment on Class I railroads from March, 1920, 
the last month of Government operation, to Feb- 
ruary, 1922, the month just reported upon, are 
shown below: 


Pe t'¢ t Unse ceable Eq “ipment 
March, February, 
1920 1922 
Freight cars .. ary ; es oe 6.9 14.0 
Freight locomotives er ote 25.7 24.1 
Passenger locomotives .. ; 26.3 22.3 


Presumably the railroads have done what it 
was necessary and advisable to do in the circum- 
stances. One should not criticize the perform- 
ance unless all the facts plainly warrant the criti- 
cism. Surely, on the other hand, one is entitled 
to criticize the loose talk that was being indulged 
in some time ago, to the effect that the Govern- 
ment returned the lines to their owners with the 
freight cars in very bad condition and that the 
railroad managements would have to address them- 
selves energetically to the work of getting their 
cars in good order again. If in future the rail- 
roads are caught with many unserviceable cars 
and with more traffic offered than the service- 
able cars can handle, the matter will present a 
different aspect. 

In THE IRON AGE of April 27 railroad earnings 
in the first two months of the present year were 
discussed. The net earnings were at annual rates 
of 2.69 per cent for January and 4.57 per cent for 
February, against practically zero for the first 
two months of 1921. In the two months com- 
bined the total operating revenues decreased 9.2 
per cent from the one year to the next, while the 
operating expenses decreased 19.9 per cent, the 
greater decrease in the latter accounting for the 
reappearance of earnings. Statistics of traffic 
movement last February have just become avail- 
able, and these statistics are interesting for com- 
parison with the revenue. The net ton-miles of 
freight, revenue and non-revenue, increased from 
54,678,415,000 in January and February of 1921 to 
55,453,258,000 in the first two months of this year. 
The number of pounds of coal per 1000 gross ton- 
miles, including locomotive and tender, decreased 
from 184 to 174. 

Thus while the operating revenues decreased 
9.2 per cent the freight movement increased a 
trifle over 1 per cent. Perhaps there was such in- 
crease in movement of coal and some other rela- 
tively low rate commodities as to decrease slight- 
ly the ton-mile revenue, but it is safe to conclude 
that reduced freight rates played an important 
part in the decrease in revenue. 

Citations of this sort suggest plainly that the 
railroad problem has to be worked out gradually. 
Time must be taken, and for the formation of 
sound judgment it is helpful to recall the clamor 
there was a year ago in many quarters calling 
for an immediate and drastic slashing in freight 
rates so that the business of the United States 
could revive immediately. Since then it has been 
plainly seen, first that no one remedy applied 
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could make business good, and later, 
absence of a single favorable factor wo, 
be sufficient to prevent business reviving 
course of business is the resultant of ny 
forces, each playing its individual part. 
March earnings of the railroads were 
able, being at approximately the desired 
cent, for the first time since the transportat 
became effective, and the prospects are go: 
continuance of some such rate for a consi 
time. The matter of reducing freight rat 
now be prosecuted with more confidence. 


British Trend Toward Basic Steel 

The much larger use of scrap in recent 
hearth steel practice in the United States h: 
referred to in these columns. A similar a 
of the British steel output shows the same te: 
but not to so marked a degree. The ratio 
iron production to steel has changed decid 
in 1913 more pig iron than steel was made in ( 
Britain, but in 1921 the pig iron output was 
72 per cent of the steel. In 1913 the open-h: 
production was 79.1 per cent of the steel output 
early this year there had been an increase to about 


87.5 per cent. In tabular form the showing is a 
follows: 
Pig Iron Open-H 
of Steel of Tot 
Output, Out} 
Per Cent Per ¢ 
1913 .. ass ~eee 100.04 
1919 ee ee ee say: Si aie oie ae 
Co rer rei e cree Ter ee 88.3 
1921 aah emit ee ivi? “See 
January 1922 inte eee paca 88.0 
Pemreary, TOSS .icescenrs ee 72.3 


March, 1922 71.0 


These figures clearly indicate the expansion of 
the open-hearth process in Great Britain and de- 
cline in the pig iron production in relation theret 
That larger use of scrap is an important factor i: 
these changes is evident from two facts: that 
1921 imports of scrap were 435,700 gross tons : 
compared with only 122,800 tons in 1913, and that 
the proportion of basic open-hearth at present 
far in excess of previous records. In 1913, of th 
total open-hearth output, 37.1 per cent was basi 
in 1920 the basic percentage had increased to 58.1, 
and in 1921 to 64.1. 

This trend in British practice toward a larg« 
use of scrap and a greater basic open-hearth ste¢ 
output is in the face of the long-time British pre!- 
erence for acid open-hearth as the steel par exce!- 
lence and the British opposition to a large use 0! 
scrap. The war brought the necessity for a large 
use of Cleveland ores, rather than imported Besse- 
mer ores. 

Scovell, Wellington & Co..accountants and engineers, 
Boston, have recently compiled and published a list 0! 
400 books on accountancy, industrial engineering an¢ 
related business topics. While the list was com l 
for the use of their own organization, it is helpf il to 
any office interested in building up a business library 
The revised list includes only books at present in print 
and thoroughly up-to-date. Naturally books 
accounting and industrial engineering predominaté 
the list, but there are standard writings in the section 
on economics, advertising and selling and general bus! 
ness that will point a way to further reading along 
these lines. 
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Made in 


Payment 


SIDENT E. G. GRACE of the Bethlehem Steel 
yoration announced in New York, Thursday 
rnoon, May 11, that his company had acquired 
‘ties of the Lackawanna Steel Co. His state- 

appeared in the Friday morning newspapers 
ese terms: 

sethlehem Steel C 


n preside nt of the orporation ; 


chairman of the board of directors of the 


Steel Co., and the committee appointed by it to 
matter announced last evening that they had 
rreement as to terms to recommend to their 
vards of directors and stockholders for the pur- 


thlehem of the Lackawanna properties 


saction involves the use of Bethlehem 7 pe 


common stocks n payment for the 


1 class B 
being prepared for 
the stockholders of the respective companies 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. was one of the 
lependent companies whose merger has been 
issed, and since President Downs of the Lacka- 
had participated with officers of the 
ympanies in the tour of inspection of the 
yperties which ended in New York on the day 
rrace’s announcement, the news of the 
irchase was a distinct surprise. There 
yme time previous an inspection of 
operties by Bethlehem officials, but early con- 
mn of any purchase plans Bethlehem 
sidered was not looked for in the steel 
York financial circles. 
irate meetings of the directors of the Bethlehem 
rporation and the Lackawanna Steel Co. were 
New York on Tuesday, May 16, to act upon the 
f the Lackawanna purchase. The original Beth- 
egotiations, whose conclusion was announced on 
were with Moses Taylor, chairman of the 
na board of directors, and several of his 
owners who together represented a large ma- 
Lackawanna stock. The directors’ meet- 
May 16 ratified the terms which had been agreed 
nd the following statement was made by Presi 
ace concerning the action taken: 


rhe detaus are prompt 


Steel Co. 


( Lacka- 
had 


Lacka- 


interests 
trade 
New 


Purchase 
after the meeting of the 
held this 


Terms of the 
announced 
of Bethlehem Steel Cor 
May 16] 


d of all terms 


(yrace 


esday that the directors had unani 


and agreed to in 


conditions 


purchase of the 


properties and assets of Lacka- 
Co., and had taken the necessary steps for 
natter before the stockholders for their con 


e price agreed to be paid by Bethlehem is an 


r amount of its 7 per cent preferred stock and 
' 


non stock equal to the par 
($35,108,500), 


amount of the stock 
outstanding consisting of 40 
he 7 


i ommon 


per cent preferred stock and 60 per cent in 
stock of Bethlehem, with an option 


reduce the par amount of the preferred stock 


par amount of the class B common stock 
ered by $1,543,400, upon payment of approxi- 
10 in cash Bethlehem is also to assume the 


Dliigations of Lackawanna. 
stockholders will be requested to authorize the 


required for the consummation of the pur 


ng is required as a part of the transaction, but 

being given at 
improvement 
the extent of 


that provisions will also be 


this time to providing the 
and extension of the consolidated 
$15.000,000 to $25,000,000. It is 
made simultaneously 
incing providing for the 1923 $11,000,000 Lacka- 
i maturity. 
reference to the consummation of any publi 
will be the policy at once to authorize the ex- 
$10,000,000 mainly for improving and developing 
wanna property, which the present management in 
nna recognized should be done. 

igh the transaction takes the form of the outright 


of the Lackawanna properties, it is most gratifying 


e 


Rethlehem Acquires Lackawanna Steel Co. 


Bethlehem 
Planned for Improvements at Buffalo Plant— 


Tube and Wire Plants Elsewhere 
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Stock—Large Outlay 


o I I em I u at Mr Taylor and other im- 

portant interests associated with him in the control of the 

Lackawanna company will become osely associated with the 

direc the consolidated properties and it is expected that : 
th will be liberally represented on the Bethlehem board 


An Ingot Capacity of 5,000,000 Tons 


The referred to by Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation officials as the rounding out of that com- 
pany’s steel-making facilities as a producer seeking to 


7 
: 
serve the Eastern market, or that portion of the | 


purchase is 


country east of the Great Lakes. The Lackawanna 
plant at Buffalo has found its important outlets in New 


York State and New England, and its Lake Erie and 
Erie barge canal location has always been regarded 
as strategic both for the receipt of ore and flux and 
for the distribution of its finished products. While fa 


eR tly 


ordinarily it has not sought western outlets, it has at 
times disposed of product to manufacturing consumers 


in cities on the Great Lakes, re 
The steel ingot capacity of the Bethlehem Steel 1 
Corporation, which includes that of the Pennsylvania } 


and Maryland steel companies which it acquired a few 
3,2 That of FS 


years ago, is put at 3,217,000 tons per year. 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. is 1,840,000 tons per year. é 


At roundly 5,000,000 tons, the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration now has a little less than 10 per cent of the if 
country’s steel ingot capacity. It has four out of the 
country’s 11 standard section rail mills. These are } 
located at Bethlehem and Steelton, Pa., Sparrows Point, "4 
Md., and Buffalo. The Steel Corporation has four rail ty 
mills. The proposed six-company consolidation would e 
have two, one at Johnstown, Pa., and the Inland Steel e 
Co. mill at Indiana Harbor, Ind. The eleventh mill is +5 
that of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, at Pueblo, Col. ot 


The Bethlehem and Lackawanna companies have had i 
plate and structural steel manufacture in common. The 2 
3ethlehem Steel Co. has produced some bars. at Bethle- 
hem, but has not been fully equipped for the merchant 
bar trade. It had planned a considerable expenditure 
at Sparrows Point for a merchant bar mill, but the 
acquisition of Lackawanna, which has been a large 
producer of merchant bars, makes this outlay at Spar- 
rows Point unnecessary. Bethlehem has been a manu- 
facturer of sheets and tin plates at its Maryland plant, 
having an annual capacity of 50,000 tons of black 
sheets, 30,000 tons of galvanized sheets, 100,000 tons 
of black plate for tinning and 20,000,000 base boxes of 
tin plate 


sda a AIS Fann lit ape. 


ee eee ee net ete ee 


metre mertn mage 
a Spa analetee 


Tube and Wire Plants to Be Built 


With the Lackawanna acquisition only wire prod- 
ucts and tubes are needed to complete the list of im- 
portant rolled steel products. It is planned to develop 
wire manufacture at the Sparrows Point plant, this 
being the logical point of shipment for export, as well 
as to markets in the Southern States and to the Pacific 
markets which can be reached by water from 
Sparrows Point. It is probable that plans will soon 
be taken up for the manufacture of tubes at Steelton, 
Pa. The distribution of Lackawanna Steel Co. output, 
as shown in the company’s report for 1920, was as 
follows: 


ogre ete oe 
tl * 


+ tle sc 


Coast 


8 inlets 


dameabiieinaghiowinty temetinaroaniaiienienntinetintent 
tala 


Gross Tons 


Standard rails re 369,854 ; 

Light rails 22,607 ti 
Angle bars, fittings, et: 71,921 I 
Structural shapes ode ~+« 142,087 rai 
Plates ..... eas ... 84,039 

Merchant steel products ssets See 4a 
Sheet bars, slabs, billets and blooms....... 100,476 

Pig iron and miscellaneous.............. ‘ 38,920 


1,085,293 
Iron Ore Properties Important 







The Bethlehem Steel Corporation in acquiring the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. secures the latter’s one-third in- 
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terest in the iron ore properties of Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co, in the Port Henry district on Lake Cham- 
plain. These deposits represent about 30,000,000 tons 
of ore in sight, with much more not yet developed. 
This ore can be shipped by Lake Champlain, the new 
‘anal and the Hudson river to the ore handling ter- 
minal jointly built by the Bethlehem and Lehigh Valley 
interests at Constable Hook, Newark Bay, and it is 
likely to figure in Bethlehem blast furnace mixtures 
hereafter. 

The Lake Superior ore holdings of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. are considerable and have been estimated 
at a 15 years supply based on an annual comsumption 
of 1,800,000 tons for the production of 1,000,000 tons 
of pig iron at South Buffalo. The company has exten- 
sive ownership in properties operated for joint account 
by Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland. These include 
the Windsor, Cary, Mikado, Brotherton, Sunday Lake 
and Plymouth mines on the Gogebic range, having a 
total of about 20,000,000 tons of ore, of which the 
Lackawanna share may be put at 5,000,00 tons. On 
the Menominee range are the Baltic, Bengal, Caspian, 
Fogarty and Vivian mines, with a total of 10,000,000 
tons, and on the Mesabi range the Corsica and Scranton 
with a total tonnage of about 26,000,000 tons (the 
Lackawanna interest being put at 6,000,000), and the 
Elba, Minorca and Yawkey mines which have been 
largely worked out. On the Marquette range the 


\ SIX-COMPANY MERGER 


Steel 


Nearing Completion 


Plans for an Independent Consolidation 


The purchase of the Lackawanna Steel Co. by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation reduces to six the number 
of independent steel companies whose consolidation 
under the auspices of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. has been under 
consideration for several months. On the return of the 
heads of these companies to New York last week after 
a tour of inspection of all the steel plants involved, it 
was stated by Thomas L. Chadbourne, general counsel 
in charge of the merger negotiations, that there were 
no great differences over the valuations of the plants 
and that the probabilities favored the carrying out of 
the plan. 

Representatives of the six companies are in confer- 
ence in New York this week and it is expected that 
an announcement will be made in the near future that 
a basis of consolidation has been reached. 

From the office of Thomas L. Chadbourne the fol- 
lowing statement was issued on Monday, May 15, in 
view of the passage of the La Follette resolution in the 
Senate, as referred to elsewhere in our Washington 
correspondence: 

“There is no thought in connection with the proposed 
merger of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., the Steel & Tube Co. of America, and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. of violating either the Sherman 
law or the Clayton act. 

“The aggregate rated ingot capacity of these com- 
panies is approximately only 18 per cent of the total 
rated ingot capacity of the United States, while their 
total production in 1920 was approximately only 17 per 
cent of the total production of the country in that year. 

“An operation of the properties of the six com- 
panies as a unit will result in a very substantial reduc- 
tion in costs, which will enhance rather than restrain 
competition. No monopoly will be effected nor will 
there be any restraint of trade. 

“There is no basis whatsoever for the assertion that 
it is proposed to act in concert, by agreement or other- 
wise, with the United States Steel Corporation or any 
other competitor.” 

It is understood that the telegram sent out by the 
Federal Trade Commission calling upon the six com- 
panies named above, also upon the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and the Lackawanna Steel Co. for “full 
and specific information” concerning any proposals that 
have been made for the merger of any of these com- 
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Lackawanna company has a one-half interes 
Negaunee mine, giving it around 10,000,000 to: 


First Bethlehem Ore from Chile 


It is interesting in this connection to not 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation has developed t 
wall Ore Banks, Cornwall, Pa., extensively in 
few years, so that these ores will be a more 
factor hereafter. A large sintering plant has 
at Cornwall. The company has also started 
ores from its deposit at Tofo in Chile. The fi 
20,000-ton vessels which will be used to bri 
ores to the United States is now on the way fro 
The ore will be handled at the Constable Hook | 
New York harbor. At the Mayari properti: 
north shore of Cuba the nodulizing plant has 
built and operations can be resumed there when 

The Lackawanna Steel Co.’s principal fu 
comes from its subsidiary, the Ellsworth Collie 
Ellsworth, Pa., with an annual capacity of 
tons of coal. The company also has over 100 
of unmined coal in Cambria and Indiana count 

It is expected that improvements costing $12 
to $15,000,000 will be started at an early day 
Lackawanna plant. The older open-hearth 
will be replaced and other extensive improvem¢ 
be made to add to the finishing output and 
production more economical. 


panies is being answered by the various interests ad 
dressed. 


Steel Men Summoned by Lockwood Committee 


The Lockwood committee of the New York Assem- 
bly, which for several months has been carrying on at 
New York an investigation of trade associations and 
particularly organizations of employers and of em- 
ployees in the building trades, will inquire into 
reports of proposed mergers in the steel trade. Samuel 
Untermyer, counsel of the contmittee, stated on Mon- 
day of this week that the committee would look int 
the possible effect of a steel merger on the price of 
steel as a building material. He issued summonses on 
Tuesday to President Grace of the Bethlehem St 
Corporation and Moses Taylor, chairman of the Lacka 
wanna Steel Co. board, to testify before the committee 
concerning the sale of the Lackawanna properties to 
Bethlehem. Chairman Gary of the United States Ste 
Corporation, has been summoned also. Mr. Unter 
myer, it is reported, proposes to ask him whethe: 
sale involves an understanding with the Steel ‘ 
poration. 


Penn Seaboard Figures in Merger Report 


Officials of the Penn Seaboard Steel Corporat 
Philadelphia, confirm reports that negotiations ar 
progress for the consolidation of that company wit! 
another steel company. The name of the other con 
pany has not been divulged, but some action is likely 
to be taken within a week. 

About a year ago the officials of the Penn Seab 
Steel Corporation denied published reports that 
company was to be taken over by the General Motor 
Corporation. The report at that time originated fron 
the election to the board of directors of Penn Seaboard 
of one or two men who were also prominently identified 
with the General Motors Corporation. 

The Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation in Februar) 
1920, acquired the Tacony Steel Co., Philadelphia, an¢ 
it was at that time reported that it was also to acquire 
the blast furnace property of the Delaware River Ste 
Co. at Chester, Pa., but this deal was not consummate 


+ 





R. M. Bryan, a minority stockholder in the Empir 
Steel & Iron Co., has addressed a letter to the stock- 
holders arguing that $65 a share for the preferred and 
$15 for the common stock, the basis on which the Rep- 
logle Steel Co. acquired control of the Empire proper- 
ties, is not enough. It is stated that some minority 
stockholders will bring a court action. 








|'o Give Merger Facts to Trade Commission 


Details as to Purchase of Lackawanna Steel Co. by Bethlehem 


to Be Presented by Officials—Hearings 


at Washington Probable 


BY L. W. 


SHINGTON, May 16.—Telegraphic demand made 
irday by Chairman Gaskill of the Federal 
Commission upon independent steel companies 
g to form a merger, for full and specific in- 
yn as to the plan before the plan is consummated 
, i| transfers made, so far has brought three re- 
received to-day. President Eugene G. Grace 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation has telegraphed to 
mission that he will submit all details regard 
purchase by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
.wanna Steel Co. properties before the transfer 
A telegram also was received from the Lacka- 
ompany confirming the message of Mr. Grace. 
ingstown Sheet & Tube Co. telegraphed that it 
e consideration to the demand of the commis- 
At the offices of the commission it was stated 
is not yet decided what it may do if answers 
are not received. It is proposed to await de- 
ents, but it was stated that it might be neces 
issue complaints. The foregoing results are the 
grow out of the LaFollette resolution passed 
Senate asking for an investigation by the com- 
and the Department of Justice regarding the 
ed merger. 
orney General Harry M. Daugherty said he had 
ypportunity until this afternoon to read the reso 
and that therefore the Department of Justice 
determined upon its procedure. He said that 
be necessary to call the steel interests involved 
hington and conduct a hearing in order to arrive 
facts, which he stated might be laid before the 
insel of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
ey General would not commit himself as to what 
he thought might be connected with the case 
egal standpoint. 


Method of Procedure 


procedure of the Federal Trade Commission 
under either the Federal Trade or Clayton act, 
as they relate to suppression of competition. 
lepartment of Justice work, according to Senator 
ette is suggested by Section 4 of the Sherman 
ist act empowering district attorneys to insti- 
roceedings to prevent combinations in restraint 
le. The exact procedure of the commission, it 
licated, will depend upon the nature of replies 
nded from the steel companies asking for “full 
ecific information of proposed merger before 
nsummated or actual transfers made.” This 
was wired to seven companies by Chairman 
last Saturday after a meeting of the commis- 

i was addressed to the presidents of the Midvale 
Ordnance Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Lack- 
Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., Youngstown Sheet 
Co., Steel & Tube Co. of America, Brier Hill 
o., and Bethlehem Steel Corporation. In the 
the commission concludes that it is justified, it 
sue complaints against the steel companies, and, 
receiving answers, will institute hearings. 
the latter be followed by the issuance of a 
and desist” order by the commission, it is pre- 
the steel companies would appeal to the Circuit 
1! Appeals and, if necessary, take the case to 
ipreme Court of the United States. It was stated 
_commission that the “proposed merger was 
formally to its attention on Dec. 27, 1921, and 
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that the matter has been under investigation since that 
time.” 

The commission claims it has authority under 
section 7 of the Clayton act and the Federal Trade 
act to anticipate possible violations of the law and to 
take action in advance. This legislation was approved 
by Congress in the fall of 1914, a statement that has 
been made to explain why proceedings were not in- 
stituted in connection with the United States Steel 
Corporation case, which was begun in 1911. 


The LaFollette Resolution 


The LaFollette resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the Senate last Thursday. After referring to re 
ports of the proposed merger of independent steel com- 
panies having a total annual capacity, the resolution 
said, of more than 10,000,000 tons of steel, it was stated 
that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation will join the 
combination when it has been successfully accom- 
plished. It is charged that this plan will result in the 
creation of a $1,000,000,000 corporation, controlling 
substantially all of the steel producing capacity of the 
country, which is not now controlled by the United 
States Steel Corporation. The resolution proceeded to 
state that “this will create a complete monopoly of the 
steel industry in the hands of two gigantic corpora- 
tions, resulting inevitably in the suppression of such 
competition as now exists.” The resolution stated that 
experience has shown the “impossibility of dealing 
effectively with such combinations and mergers after 
they have been consummated, regardless of the damage 
which they may inflict upon competitors and of the 
injury to the public welfare.” The resolution then 
adds: 


Whereas, Section 4 of the Sherman anti-trust law (Act of 
July 2, 1890) specifically provides 

‘The several circuit courts of the United States are 
hereby invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain vio- 


ations of this act ind it shall be the duty of the several 


district attorneys of the United States, in their respective 
listrict under the direction of the Attorney General, to insti- 
tute proceedings mn equity t prevent and restrain such 
olations 
Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States 
1d the Feder Trade Commission be requested to inform 
the Senate i is possible what steps they have taken 
or propose to take to ascertain the purposes and probable 
effects of tl roposed merger what have been the results 
of r nvestigations which they may have conducted and 
what ctions they have instituted to protect the public in- 
ter 
Res ed. f her. That the Attorne General be further 
quested tc nform the Senate whether or not it is advis- 
ible, in } I to proceed under the appropriate provi- 
sions of the Sherman law and the Clayton law to prevent and 
re I ! impending combinatior 


The resolution had been introduced before the plan 
to merge the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. was announced and the an- 
nouncement of this latter deal provided political fodder 
for Senator LaFollette, who indicated that this was 
the first step taken by the Bethlehem Corporation to 
enter the merger. He said Bethlehem apparently was 
attempting to do so on the “installment plan” so as to 
attract as little notice as possible. He asserted that 
with the Bethlehem Corporation included, the consoli- 
dation would represent an annual output of 15,000,000 
tons. The passage of the resolution also at this time 
is looked upon as a preparation by Senator LaFollette 
and others for a general attack on rates carried in 
the steel schedule of the tariff bill. It will be recalled 
that when independent iron and steel producers ap- 
peared at hearings before the Senate Finance Com- 
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mittee, with regard to the steel schedule, they were 
heckled considerably by Senator LaFollette, a member 
of the committee. 

LaFollette--who will be a candidate this fall for 
re-election—pretended to be very apprehensive that 
unless the proposed merger of the independent steel 
companies is prevented, at this time, it will be too 
late to deal with it, as though it were necessary to 
“deal” with it after it has been completed. He cited 
the Supreme Court decision in the United States Steel 
Corporation case as the reason for the opinion that he 
expressed. 


The Tariff Bill 


LaFollette said that the pending tariff bill fur- 
nished another reason why action should be taken 
upon the resolution and then figuratively he threw a 
brick at the Department of Justice, when he said that 
he hoped action will arouse the Department of Justice 
to prompt action. The inference was that the depart- 
ment has been negligent in not investigating this and 
other “big business” cases with a view to prevent the 
consummation of pending negotiations. The bogey of 
rigid price control in the steel industry was brought 
to the gaze of the Senate by LaFollette in the course 
of his disquisition on the proposed steel merger. He 
claimed that while it has been announced that the 
financing of the new steel merger is in the hands of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., it is being financed by the same 
interests as financed the steel corporation. 

The senator insisted that the consummation of the 
merger must be prevented and stated that this is the 
age of steel and that iron and steel lie at the base 
of every human activity. He said that the men who 
control this basic commodity control the nation and 
that “instead of operating through the medium of 
understandings to which there were a dozen or more 
parties, they will be able to make firm and binding 
agreements between the two great corporations which 
will dominate the industry. Gary dinners will no 
longer be necessary. Instead, the heads of the two 
great corporations will be able to sit down at a lunch 
table and without fear of detection, fix the price of 
every pound of steel sold in the United States.” 

LaFollette pointed out that section 4 of the Sher- 
man act does not merely empower the district attor- 
neys to institute proceedings to prevent combinations 
in restraint of trade, but specifically provides that it 
is their duty so to do. He said that it is not necessary 
for the Department of Justice in seeking the prevention 
of such a combination in restraint of trade to prove 
the commission of specific acts in violation of the 
statute. 


Would Save the Nation 


“It is with this sense of the dangerous probability 
of immense and inescapable injury to the Nation that 
I have drafted a resolution calling upon the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of Justice, the 
two branches of the Government which have jurisdic- 
tion in this field, to inform the Senate what action they 
have taken, or do now propose to take with reference 
to this matter,” said LaFollette. “I have been careful 
in drafting this resolution to avoid any encroachment 
by the Congress upon the functions of the executive 
department. The resolution calls merely for informa- 
tion and for the opinion of the Attorney General as to 
the preventive line of action which I have outlined 
above.” 

The attitude of the Federal Trade Commission is 
that the Federal Trade and the Clayton acts look to 
the restraining of possible violations of law when they 
originate, and that if indications show a real tendency 
toward supervision of competition through a merger 
between elements proposing to consolidate, the com- 
mission has recourse to a procedure to prevent the 
so-called violations of the law. 

During the course of the discussion of the LaFol- 
lette resolution, Senator Borah, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, said that he has 
recently received a letter in the form of a petition, from 
the employees of some of the steel companies, asking 
the committee to investigate conditions of working 
hours and of labor in steel plants. He said that the 
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employees stated that they were now working | _ 
a day, but the Senator declared he did not kno ‘ 
the real facts are. Then followed the usu: ' 
formed discussion of working conditions in stee| 
Senator Borah did not say whether he would 

an investigation or not. It would, of cours 
reiteration of what has gone before, but polit 
might stage a spectacular feature that would 

to “laboring classes.” As is known, Congress 

has been provided with a great mass of mat: 

labor conditions in the steel industry, among 

is the testimony of Judge Gary, in connection y 

steel strike of 1919. 


Research Fellowships Offered in’) Minine. 


Metallurgy and Ceramics 


The College of Mines of the University of W: 
ton, Seattle, offers five fellowships for research 
ing, metallurgy and ceramics in co-operative wo) 
the United States Bureau of Mines. The fello: 
are open to graduates of universities and t 
schools who are properly qualified to undertake 1 
investigations. The value of each fellowship 
per year of twelve months, beginning July 1. | W- 
ship holders are required to register as graduat 
dents and to become candidates for the degree o! 
ter of science in mining engineering, or metallur; 
ceramics, unless an equivalent degree has pre\ 
been earned. 

The purpose of these fellowships is to undertake the 


solution of various problems being studied by the United 
States Bureau of Mines that are of especial importance 
to the State of Washington, the Pacific Northwest and 


Alaska. The investigations consist principally of labo- 
ratory work directed largely by the bureau’s technol- 
ogists. For the year 1922-23 the following subjects 
have been selected for investigation: (1) Beneficia- 
tion of coal, especially coal washing. (2) Electro- 
metallurgy. Electrothermic and electrolytic treatment 
of various mineral resources. (3) Ceramics. Survey 
and testing of the ceramic resources of the Northwest. 

Applicants should send a copy of their collegiate 
records from the registrar’s office of the college where 
they have been, or will be, graduated. They should also 
state in detail their professional experience, if any, 
and give the names and addresses of at least 
persons who are familiar with the character, trai 
and ability of the applicant. Applications are due 1 
later than June 10, and should be addressed to th 
dean, College of Mines, Seattle, Wash. 
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Government's Training of Veterans 


The United States Government is conducting 
largest trade and industrial school in the world. ! 
has more than 130,738 students enroiled. This “sch 
is the rehabilitation division of the United States Vet 
erans’ Bureau through which the Government is train- 
ing the veterans in a trade, industry, profession, Dus! 
ness or in agriculture. 

The instruction in these vocations is furnished 
colleges, technical schools and commercial schools, 
well as in business establishments, shops and on farms. 
The courses of instruction vary in length from one yea! 
to four years while the average length of a cours 
two years. 

Less than 2 per cent of the men in training suffer 
from amputations. The other 98 per cent have dis 
abilities such as shrapnel and gun-shot wounds and 
other disabilities with which the civilian population 's 
subject to, such as heart trouble and bronchial diseases: 
The disabilities of the majority of the vocational stu- 
dents are not noticeable and in no way prevent them 
it is claimed, from successfully carrying on and com- 
peting with the civilian workers on an equal basis. 

Employers who wish to employ the ex-service 
who have been trained are asked to correspond with the 
Rehabilitation Division, Employment Section, U. > 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington. The veterans are co” 
pleting their courses at a rate of 500 per month. 
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NEW<MOLDING EQUIPMENT 


Portable Duplex Molding Machines Designed 
for Labor Saving 


table duplex molding machines designated 
12-36, type D, and 12-42, respectively, have 
ight by the Wm. H. Nicholls Co., Ine., 2 
ace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
panying illustrations. 

ger machine comprises two of the com- 
36 type D stripping plate molding machines 
special and mounted on a portable base. A 
ile, conveyor and a double boot hopper, with 
s are provided, as shown. The new machine 
wn lower than the company’s standard ma- 


They are shown in 





Duplex Molding Machine Equipped with 
idle, Conveyor and Hopper. It is for use o1 
long, narrow floors 


about 10 ft. high to the top of the con- 
is self contained and travels on rails bedded 
concrete floor. 
init is intended especially for large produc- 
foundries not having sand or mold conveyors 
r use on a long, narrow floor about 20 ft. 
s0 ft. long, the molds being shaken out and the 
n a row the length and through the middle 
ir. 
erating one man shovels the sand into the 
h cleans and mixes it, this man also assist- 
perators. The sand is conveyed into the 
ypped into the flask and made into molds 
placed on the floor directly in front of the 
travels along on the rails. When the 
shaken out the flasks are placed in two 
mn each side of the sand heaps, the copes on 
nd the drags on the other. As the machine 
iterial is at hand, arranged to require the 
f handling. 
ade on 12 in. and larger size machines 
lire much more time and labor for shovel- 
d than it takes the machine to jolt, squeeze 
he pattern. With the machine equipped as 
the molds are instantly filled with sand and 
or can fill the two flasks and jolt them while 
s the cores. The two operators then each 
s drag or cope, squeeze it and help each 
the molds on the floor. They usually plan 
ne or two drag parts on the floor ahead of 


built, balanced jolt is provided, and also a 
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combination squeeze and draw which semi-automati- 
cally squeezes on the upstroke of the piston, drawing 
by gravity on the down stroke. Each machine is 
operated separately with one valve for jolting, squeez- 
ing and drawing the patterns. All parts are of semi- 
steel castings, rough machined and finished in grind- 
ers. Pins, bushings, contact and drawing parts are 
of steel, hardened and ground. 

This equipment works out well for continuous 
pouring. If pouring cannot be started within a few 
hours after the molding is started, the operators can 
continue working. After part of the completed molds 
are poured off and shaken out and the machine has 
traveled to the end of the floor, it can be picked up 
by a crane and carried back over the molds and sand 
heaps and placed on the front end of the floor, and the 
molding continued. Where there is no crane to handle 
the machine molding and pouring can be kept up until 
noon, the molds then being shaken out and the machine 
turned and worked back. 


The 14-42 Duplex Machine 


The 14-42 portable duplex machine shown in the 
separate illustration is also intended for a long, nar- 
row floor, and for the most convenient handling of 
sand, empty flasks and molds. It is designed for mak- 
ing a cope and drag on the one machine. 

There are two adjustable screw heads, permitting 





The Cope nd Drag Are Made on the One Machine 


head re adjustable to different heights 


of quick adjustment for different heights of copes and 
drags In many cases the cope can be made on a 
split pattern plate attached to the jolt head. The drag 
can be made on the right-hand side of the machine 
and rolled over before squeezing and the pattern drawn 
with the electro-magnetic drawing device, both halves 
eing squeezed at the same time. The squeeze is made 
on the upstroke of the piston, the draw on the right 
or magnetic side being made while the mold is being 
withdrawn by gravity on the return stroke of the pis- 
ton. The valve is placed low and is provided with a 
handle; jolting can be started conveniently 
by the operator with the side of his knee. The position 
\f this valve also permits, without interference, rolling 
over the drag either from the front or right side, as 
the head is thrown out the end will be open. 

This machine has adequate piston areas, a 6 in. 
jolt and a 14 in. squeeze. All parts are of semi-steel 
castings, which are rough machined and finished in 
grinders. Pins, bushing, contact and drawing parts 
are of steel, hardened and ground. 
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PRICES STILL ADVANCING 


More Complaint of High Fuel Costs— 
Gain in Coke Output 


Structural Activity Marked—American Buying of 
British Pig Iron 


Developments in steel company mergers and 
the inquiries set on foot at Washington are of com- 
manding interest in the trade this week, just as ad- 
vancing prices for steel products due to higher fuel 
costs are assuming larger importance as a market 
factor. The purchase of the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is likely to be 
followed by an early announcement of the six-com- 
pany merger. 

Steel mills are falling farther behind on de- 
liveries. Buyers are calling for more steel for early 
shipment, and the higher prices paid on such orders 
are becoming more the rule in bars, plates and 
structural shapes. 

The seventh week of the strike shows some fur- 
ther increase in bituminous coal output. Connells- 
ville coke production shows a slight gain which 
may mark a definite turn in the tide. Pig iron 
output has increased somewhat, both in the Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago districts. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. has put three additional furnaces in blast and 
the Illinois Steel Co. one. Another independent 
furnace has gone in at Youngstown. The Steel Cor- 
poration’s steel ingot output shows a gain and in 
the past two weeks has averaged above 70 per cent. 

The corporation’s high rate of operations. since 
April 1 have been maintained with practically no 
reduction in its accumulated stocks of coal. Inde- 
pendent companies likewise are operating on a scale 
indicating that there is no fuel scarcity, but there 
is more complaint of high fuel prices, from $3.25 
to $4 being asked now, against $1.50 at the begin- 
ning of the strike. 

In addition to the more general establishment of 
1.60c. (or $2 advance per ton) as the Pittsburgh 
basis for plates and structural shapes, with some 
mills asking 1.70c. to 1.75c., the week has brought 
a higher price for sheet bars and billets. Cleveland 
reports a heavy demand for sheet bars, one mill 
there having just sold 25,000 to 30,000 tons at $35, 
Cleveland or Youngstown. At Philadelphia sales 
of billets for the third quarter have been made at 
$35, Pittsburgh, against $31.50 late in April. 

The most urgent demands upon the mills are 
from automobile plants. The latter actually seem 
likely to make a new record in car output this 
month. 

Higher prices for sheets are being asked by 
more mills. There are advances also in hot rolled 
flats and cold rolled strips and some bolt and nut 
makers are quoting 10 per cent higher. 

Another 600-ft. boat has been placed at a Lake 
Erie yard. Four other vessels, including two pas- 
senger steamers, are under negotiation. 

Structural work is still remarkably active. 
Awards of the week were about 35,000 tons, while 
fresh projects call for 43,000 tons, including 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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12,000 tons for a mail service building in New 
York and 9000 tons for the New York ( 
Court House. The American Bridge Co. wi! 
ply 5000 tons for transmission towers for Japan. 

With the purchase of 3000 freight cars the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and 5890 by the So 
Railway, domestic sales this year exceed 0 
cars. The rate of buying has averaged fully 
15,000 per month and compares with an ay 
per month in the ten years just before the w; 
of 15,400 cars. Nearly 7500 were added the 
week to the list under negotiation. 

In the Chicago market a significant developmen 
is that consumers are pressing producers for de- 
liveries of rolled steel and at the same time are 
putting out new inquiries calling for ear) 
ments. This would indicate that steel coming 
the mills is going directly into consumption 
that buyers are using up more than they « 
on when they placed large orders in March. 

Advances in prices of pig iron have halted 
most districts, but some sales of Southern iron have 
been made at $18 and in the Chicago market foun- 
dry, malleable and basic irons are up $1. 
sales of basic at Cleveland total 20,000 tons and 
inquiries include three lots of 5000 tons each, but 
Eastern steel makers have been unable to sell a 
round tonnage of basic in the Pittsburgh district 
at slightly more than $25, delivered. A sale of 2000 
tons of Belgian iron has been made at San Francisco 
at $30, delivered, for the last quarter, but interest 
still centers in the domestic market on the Pacific 
Coast. Sales of imported coke in that district have, 
however, been made at $3.50 below the price of the 
domestic product. 

Our London cable reports that fately America! 
consumers have bought foundry and special pig 
irons and ferromanganese from British makers in 
thousands of tons, indicating that there are definite 
limits to the pig iron advances recently mad 
this market. Further American inquiries 
British iron are pending. 


Re ent 


Pittsburgh 


Strong Pressure from Automobile Companies 
Price Trend Is Upward 
PITTSBURGH, May 

Steel prices have continued to advance, chiefly 
cause of increasing costs incident to the coal 
Coal is available in comparative abundance, 
cost is such that only by advancing prices of fil 
products are the manufacturers able to show a mar: 
on the right side of the ledger. The coal is 
from points not ordinarily tapped by this and 
districts, and the delivered cost is figured to 
proximately $4 per ton above that which was st 
prior to April 1. It is figured that approximate), 
and one-half tons of coal are required in the op 
of converting ore to steel, and since early April ! 
allowed little, if any, profit, the general disposit 
to put the increased fuel cost into selling prices. Pres- 
ent prices of iron reflect the same condition. In ™ 
heavy tonnage products, the minimum on plates 
shapes in the past week has gone to 1.60c., and some 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


May 16, May 9, Apr. 18, May 17, 


%or Gross To avi c , AS, . rT. rs M: 16, May 9, Apr. 18, May 17 
P} on, Per Gross Ton 1922 1922 19292 1921 Sheets, Nails and W ire, aioe : 
. S4 


1922 1922 1922 1921 



















hil Ip} $96.96 26 10 6g ~~ 
Philadelph -$26.26 $26.26 $25.4 fo Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cen Cents 
Valley furnace} 24.00 24.00 21.00 23.50 : : : ; : : 
Southern, Cin’tit.. 22.00 0 20.50 26 50 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.15 3.15 3.15 1.00 
mingham, Ala.7. 17.50 »0 16.00 22.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.15 4.15 4.15 ) 
ndry, Chicago*.. m5.) 22.00 21.00 23.01 Sheet blue n'l'd. 9 & 10 2.40 2.40 2 40 +10 
'd, eastern Pa... 23.50 23.50 21.50 25.00 Wire na _ Pittsburgh. 2 40 2 40 2 40) 0 : 
ley furnace Zz OU "O.00 22.00 : > “ “ a + 
y Bess., del. Pitts 26.96 22.96 25.96 Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.26 o-58 na noe YS 
e, Chicago* 22.00 21.00 23.00 Barbed wire galv., P’gh.. 3.05 3.05 } ’ 1.10 
\ ble, Valley 24.50 20.50 24.00 Tin plate 0-lb. box, P’gh $4 $4 $4 $e q 
y Pittsburgh 25.46 22.71 23.46 
harcoal. Chicago an 28.00 26.00 37.50 . 
vanese, seaboard. 65.00 65.00 65.00 85.00 Old Material,. Per Gross Ton ; 
51] Carwheels, Chicago . $18.50 $18.50 $19.00 $15.00 
, . > > > > oF yas To ‘ 7 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gri ron Carwheels, Philadelphia 17.00 16.50 16.00 16.00 : 
, heavy, at mill $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 Heavy steel scrap. P’gh 17.00 17.50 16 ) l 0 t 
ts, Pittsburgh... 35.00 33.00 29.50 37.00 Dp. Phil - 4 ; 
ets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 33.00 29.50 37.00 Heavy el scrap, Phila 14.75 14.50 14.00 12.00 Se% 
et bars, P’gh.. 35.00 35.00 31.00 39.00 Heavy s crap, Ch’go. 15.00 l 1 1.50 e 
billets, base, P’gh. 37.00 37.00 54.50 $2.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 18.50 18.50 17.00 18.00 i% 
ts, Phila.. ‘ 38.74 37 24 oo.24 $2.74 No. 1 ist Philade Iph 1 18.50 1s () 17.50 18.00 bi 
ee ~ oa by ee ee ats Oe ned No Ch'go (net ton) 16.25 16.25 15.00 14.00 i : 
ents ents ents ont if 
steel, P’gh, Ib... 1.60 1.50 1.50 2.20 No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 17.00 17.00 16.00 15.00 if 
3 at mill : ‘ 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.20 No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go (net) 13.00 13.00 12.00 10.50 
s ; 
Finished Iron and Steel, : . / ‘4 
7 , : ‘ Coke, Connellsville, Per Net 1 it Oven 24 
to Large Buyers Cents Cent Cent Cents ; ; ‘ ‘ i! :3 
ul Philadelphia 1.96 1.96 1.86 Furnace oKe, prompt $6.00 $6.00 $5.00 + y 
irs. Chicago 1.6 1.65 1.65 2.38 Foundry coke, prompt 6.50 6.00 9.00 1.50 4 
Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.50 2.10 ? 
Chicago, aa 1.65 1.65 1.60 2.48 
© + 
New York / 1.88 1.88 1.88 2.48 Metals, iz 
Pittsburgh 1.60 1.50 L.50 S.40 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent Cents ei 
Chicago. ‘ 1.65 1.65 1.60 2.98 Lake copper, New York 13.25 13.00 12.87! 13.00 ta 
s, New York. 1.0 1.88 1.88 2.58 le rolytie copper, refine it.00 12.75 12.62% 12.75 } 
Pittsburgh ...... 1.60 1.50 L.50 2.20 - . - ; 
Chicago ....... . 1.65 1.6 1.60 2.58 Zinc, St. Lou SES 5.00 200 #0 
New York... .. 1.98 1.88 1.88 2.58 Zine, New Yor 5.47% 5 ».25 » 35 "74 
ops, Pittsburgh. 2-25 2.00 2.00 i fr. St 4 5.20 15 4.95 4.95 
; , z Lea New Yor) 5.40 l 12! 
rage switching charge for delivery to foundries in : . ‘ ji on . , | 
district is 70c. per ton Pin (Straits) New ork SO). 6% v.0 » 31.00 re ig 
1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Ant ny (Asiatic), N. ¥ V1 00 6.25 } 
in the above table are for domestic delivery and « I \ pply to export busine *g 
e} 
’ * 
Composite Price, May 16, 1922, Finished Steel, 2.127c. Per Lb. ee 


ae a sah aia el oe { May 9. ‘ 
plat plain wire, \ 
rails, black pipe | eeceeeeeee ° . e ( M iy 


' 
{ 
rt 

i 
] 5 
1921 (HAC ; 
heets These product nstitute 88 per cent of the 10-year pre-war average 1.689 J 
United Stat output of finished stee 4 
4 
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Composite Price, May 16, 1922, Pig Iron, $23.63 Per Gross Ton 


ge of basic and foundry { May 9% 
being Valley quotation I 
in average of Chicago -s May 17 
id Birmingham J (1 . 


ir pre-war aver: 


now are not inclined to consider brand new per ton over these prices, for early delivery, and we 
; these lines at less than 1.75c. Specifica- note a sale of 500 tons of automobile body sheets for J 
, - - - 
<— ‘ ‘ \rompt delivery at 5.25c ‘ . T 99 ¢ > S15 
; inst definite projects w hich were quoted against prompt delivery at o.coc. Dast for No. 22 gage, or $15 : 


above what is regarded as the regular market i 
price Automobile makers still are urging early ship- 
against their orders of sheets and other kinds 

of steel and the past week has seen a veritable proces- 
on of their representatives in and out of steel com- 


’ lacj > or a f . t . ths : 
in placing ne ders for bars at less than ee er , ; 
placing new orders for bars at less pany offices here, the visits being for the purpose of 


f ago as the middle of March are still being re- 


the prices then current, but protections given 


+ 


e tonnages prior to the early April advance 
red long since. Buyers also would experience 


. 


eg NR enna mo ny seen - 


catia ae +n Reborn 





Steel Corporation does not appear to have)... caine deliveries. ; 
/ 1 prices on these products, but is quoting In a general way, business continues good in prac 
keeping with the character of the order and _ tijeal}}y all lines. but only in the case of steels finding : 
ntion to those seeking supplies. neavy use by the automobile manufacturers is there 
; ast week also has been marked by further a really urgent demand. HI 
in the nominal quotations on semi-finished Steel plant activities have gained ground since a 
Not much actual business is passing, but pro- week ago and the menace to a continuance of this 


keeping in mind the higher costs produced tendency is less in obtaining fuel supplies than in the 
present prices of coal. There has been an ad- costs. The Carnegie Steel Co. has started another blast 
55 per ton in hot-rolled flats, hoops, bands and furnace at Farrell, Pa., and, with the two started last 
ile cold-rolled strips are up $2 per ton from week at Mingo, Ohio, this company now has 35 actual 
minimum. Makers of sheets, while not furnaces, the same number as it had in blast when 
abandoning the old basis of 3.15c. for black, the coal strike began. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube : 
galvanized and 2.40c. for blue annealed, in Co. yesterday put on another blast furnace, making 
w instances are asking premiums of $5 to $7 four out of six now active. The big demands upon the 
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Southern coal fields from this and nearby districts, 
however, have greatly enhanced prices and operators 
in that field now are asking as high as $4 per ton 
at mines for supplies, or practically $1 a ton advance 
over the prices of a week ago. 

The most cheering development in connection with 
the coal strike is that the situation in the Connells- 
ville district finally shows slight improvement in the 
matter of ccke production and the number of men at 
work. If the strike in that district could be broken, 
it probably would mean an early ending in other fields. 

Pig Iron.—Business has been more nearly at a 
standstill in the past week than in any similar period 
in several months. There has been practically no in- 
quiry for the steel price making grades from con- 
sumers in this district and trading in foundry grades 
has been confined largely to carload lots, needed to 
piece out existing stocks. Evidently the foundries fig- 
ured that the coal strike might result in transportation 
difficulties and when they bought in large quantities 
a few weeks ago they ordered out their purchases 
promptly. It is impossible to make any change in 
prices from those of a week ago. The price structure 
is not founded upon a good demand, but rather upon 
the premise that on present fuel costs iron cannot be 
produced at less than the prices quoted. Illustrative 
of the indifference of melters of basic iron, it can be 
stated that all users in this district recently were can- 
vassed by an Eastern steel maker with a round tonnage 
of this grade at a price slightly in excess of $25 de- 
livered and there was not a nibble. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 


MAG is ba 5 wince een $25.00 
Bessemer si : x hima 25.00 
oo eo. : Sah ee taht .$23.50 to 24.50 


24.00 to 25.00 
23.50 to 24.50 


No. 2 foundry.. 
3 : } 
oi ares 24.50 


No. foundry.. 

Malleable ....... 

Ferroalloys.—Business in this and nearby districts 
still is light in all materials. Purchases of ferro- 
manganese still are of only small lots needed to piece 
out deliveries on contracts, but the market is growing 
stronger, due to the fact that English makers appear 
to have cleaned up their stocks and now have little 
to offer for prompt shipment. The English price of 
$65 c.if., Atlantic Seaboard, has not entirely disap- 
peared, but in a general way $67.50 is the minimum. 
Domestic producers are still quoting $70 seaboard, and 
the Carnegie Steel Co. $72.50 seaboard, but the latter 
is not taking business for delivery prior to July 1. 
Demand for spiegeleisen is practically nil. Interest is 
light in 50 per cent ferrosilicon. There has been no 
further change in Bessemer ferrosilicon or silvery iron. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $70 to $72.50 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard for domestic and $67.50 for English. 


Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen, $35 furnace; 16 to 19 per 
cent, $34 furnace; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $55 to 
$60 furnace, freight allowed Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 
f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as follows: 
10 per cent, $41.50; 11 per cent, $44.80; 12 per cent, $48.10; 





13 per cent, $52.10: 14 per cent, $57.10; silvery iron, 6 per 
cent, $30; 7 per cent, $31 8 per cent, $32.50; 9 per cent, 
$34.50; 10 per cent, $36.50 11 per cent, $39 12 per cent, 





$41.50. The present freight rate from Jackson and New Straits- 
ville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—Demand for welded steel pipe 
continues good and actually exceeds what manufac- 
turers are willing to take. Pending a clearing up in 
the coal strike situation, makers are pursuing a policy 
of booking orders only for such tonnages as buyers 
normally take. Shortage of steel has caused a slight 
loss of production. There continues to be close ob- 
servance of the Dec. 15, 1921, card, although there are 
intimations of concessions on some of the big pipe 
line inquiries now before the trade. Wrought iron pipe 
is moving steadily, but there still is room for consider- 
able improvement. The Texas Supply Co., Houston, 
Texas, is in the market for a large quantity of iron 
pipe, sizes running from 2 in. to 12 in. Discounts are 
given on page 1387. 

Wire Rods.—Prices are largely nominal because 
there is not much demand and makers, having sufficient 
obligations to absorb probable production during the 
next 60 days, have little or no tonnage to offer. It 
is probable that more than $38 base would be asked 
on any tonnages which buyers had to have in a hurry. 
Prices are given on page 1387. 


Wire Products.—Jobbers and manufactur 
specifying well against contracts, but outside of 
for nails, new demands are not heavy or urge; 
the other hand, manufacturers have about 
business they care for so long as the pres 
situation exists, and are not aggressively urgi: 
chases. The American Steel & Wire Co. has 
sponded to the advances set up by independe: 
panies early in April and because of that fact 
lack of urgency to the demand, the advances 
easily obtained. Mills are promptly supplying 
mands for large nails, but are sold up for 60 d 
small ones. 


We quote wire nails at $2.40 to $2.50 base per 
burgh, and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2 
100 lb., Pittsburgh 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Very litt! 
finished steel is available in any form and for 
ited tonnages that can be had $35 mill appear 
minimum, whether in billet, sheet bar or sla 
Finishing mills are urging shipments on co: 
which because of the fuel situation and its eff 
production, generally are below quotas. Som 
mills claiming to be out of the market are quiet 
ting it be known that they will take business at 
which will cover the advance in the cost of coal 
figured that coal from the South is costing, di 
about $4 a ton above that from nearby fields ar 
basis of two and one-half tons of coal used in th 
plete operation from ore to steel, there is an i: 
in making steel of $10 a ton. This probably ex 
offerings of sheet recently in Youngstown at $38 t 
Pittsburgh, by a middleman. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-heart! 
at $35; 2 x 2-in. billets, $35; Bessemer and open-heart 
bars, $35; slabs, $35: forging billets, ordinary carl 

ll f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Makers are as heavily « 
mitted as they want to be and are not showing m 
eagerness for additional tonnages, except at prices 
that will show a profit on to-day’s producing costs 
Some now are not inclined to consider less than 1.75 
base for soft steel bars, but are not turning down their 
regular trade at 1.60c., and there is an impression that 
the Steel Corporation still would take tonnages of 
attractive character from its regular customers, at 
1.50c. Prices of iron bars have advanced $2 per to 
to 2c. base, Pittsburgh, for refined iron. 

_ We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.50« 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 1.50¢c. to 1.7 
reinforcing bars, rolled from old rails, 1.50c.; refi: 
bars, 2.10c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Steel Skelp—Only an appraisal of prices ca! 
given because so little tonnage is available that 
inquiries as are coming out are going begging. T! 
quotable range on plates now is from 1.50c. to 
and skelp usually commands the same prices as p 
Premium prices cannot be obtained for tubular 
and this limits the prices non-integrated pipe ma 
can pay for raw material. 


Structural Material.—Independent manufact 
open for additional business are generally quot 
1.75c., Pittsburgh, on new business except from r¢ 
customers, whom they still are accommodating at 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has no stated quotation 
believed to be taking business from its regular 
as low as 1.50c. Prices are given on page 1387. 


Sheets.—A rearrangement of the operating 
ules of some of the steel works of the Carnegie > 
Co. has resulted in the American Sheet & Tin Plat 
obtaining more nearly adequate supplies of sheet 
but the company still has obligations which will 
it to July 1 on blue annealed sheets, and well into J 
on other finishes. Because of this condition and 
a desire of having some definite knowledge of wh 
ean expect in the way of steel supplies, this con 
probably will not announce prices for the third qua 
and last half until much later than usual. This 
pany is not yet taking any third quarter or last 
business and is so completely sold up for the pr 
quarter that it cannot book much additional tonna 
Independents also are pretty completely committed 
production for the remainder of the present qua! 
Steel still is in too scant supply to permit the mi!'s 
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their obligations, but some of the independents 
to have tonnages available for early delivery 
es $5 to $7 above regular quotations. Prices are 
yn page 1387. 


‘ates.—A considerable demand has been created 
al of activity in oil storage tanks. The Riter- 
Co. has taken four 80,000 barrel oil storage 
yr export, requiring 1600 tons of steel, while 
sburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. has taken four 
barrel tanks for the Navy Department, requir- 
out 1000 tons. The latter has also taken orders 

for 26 water towers, for which about 1000 
* plates will be required. Independent mill prices 
s range from 1.60c to 1.75c, Pittsburgh, but 
nimum of the Steel Corporation still is believed 
1.50c to its regular customers having attractive 


sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 


o 1.75e., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

steel Rails —AIl demands for light rails easily are 
lated and while there are suggestions of an 
e to 1.60c. base for these sections rolled from 
teel, based upon the higher structure of steel 
in general, current requirements are neither 
nor urgent enough to enable makers to obtain 
than 1.50e. 


t 


rte 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 
rolled from old rails, 1.40c. base; standard rails 
oss ton mill for Bessemer and open-hearth sections 


Rivets —The market still shows an upward ten- 
with all makers now quoting a minimum of 
base per 100 lb. for heavy structural rivets and 
for heavy boiler rivets. Small rivets lately have 
the stride and 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
absolute minimum, with some makers quoting 
gh as 65 and 10 per cent off list. All makers 
iving difficulty in securing as much steel as they 
ise, but the effect so far has been to prevent 
ion rather than to force a curtailment of pro- 
! Demand reflects closely the activity in struc 
work and in the automotive industry. Prices 
discounts are given on page 1387. 
Spikes and Rail Fastenings.—The largest new order 
tandard spikes was of 7000 kegs for the Cleveland, 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, taken by a lo- 
iker at 2.15¢c. base, Pitsburgh. This is $2 per ton 
the present base, but the inquiry was quoted on 
to the recent advance. New business in spikes, 
y, is light, but makers have orders sufficient to 
1 busy for the next five or six weeks. The 
1.75c., Pittsburgh, for tie plates is substantiated 
bid against 30,000 pairs, inquired for by the C., 
& St. L. Railway. Track bolts hold at 3c. base for 
is, not having shared in the recent 10 per cent 
in other kinds of bolts. Prices are given on 


en 


1 
‘ 


Cold Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Buyers are 

fying freely against orders and demands from the 

ive industry really are urgent. Several mak- 

the past week advanced the price to a minimum 

vase, Pittsburgh, for carload lots in recognition 

tronger market in hot-rolled bars, but at least 

irge producers still are holding at 1.90c. base, 

ng made possible by the fact that they still are 

on moderately-priced hot-rolled bars. Ground 
holds at 2.40c. base, mill, for carloads. 

lin Plate——Although production has suffered from 

tage of steel, container manufacturers do not 

be so badly pressed for supplies that they are 

ay any advance over recent prices. Some 

third quarter delivery is being entered 

ndent makers, subject to a price to be named 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. gives no 

as to when it will open its books for third 

last half tonnages, but the announcement 

be later than usual because of a desire 

of the company to obtain a line on its 

supplies of steel over those periods. All 

coke tin plate have discontinued the use 

rm “wasters” as not descriptive and now are 

term “seconds.” 


17 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—A minimum of 2.25c. base, Pitts- 
has been established since a week ago, and on 
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the narrower widths as high as 2.50c. base has been 
asked and obtained. Demand from the automotive 
industry is extremely brisk. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—Independent makers now are 
quoting 3.75c. base, Pittsburgh, minimum, and on ton- 
nages for quick delivery some are asking and obtain- 
ing 4c. The American Steel & Wire Co. has no stated 
price on this product. 

Boiler Tubes.—The market shows a good deal of 
firmness in seamless tubes and is stronger than it was 
a few weeks ago on lap welded steel tubes. On the 
latter the card plus 5 per cent, is now the prevailing 
quotation. Business has improved, but could gain con- 
siderably more and not be really active. Prices still 
are a hindrance to a good business in charcoal iron 
tubes. Discounts are given on page 1387. 

Coke and Coal.—Although coal prices continue to 
climb, there has been no corresponding advance in the 
prices of the small lots of Connellsville coke, which 
are coming upon the market. On coke for blast fur- 
nace use, the market still is quotable at $6 to $6.50 per 
net ton oven, with most of the sales at $6 to $6.25. 
Foundry coke is quotable at 50c. per ton over furnace 
grade. Actually there is little distinction between the 
two grades as far as number of hours consumed in 
coking, the difference in prices being established by 
whether such tonnages moving are taken by blast fur- 
nace or foundry interests. Such tonnages of gas coal 
from nearby fields as are available are not to be had 
at less than $4.25 at mines, while Connellsville steam 
coal lately has been selling at $3.85, mines, for mine 
run grade. Southern coal is much more costly than it 
has been, today’s prices on Kentucky coal ranging from 
$3.50 to $4, while southern West Virginia coal is held 
at $3.25 to $3.50. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Leading makers in this district 
have made an average cut of 10 per cent in discounts, 
or an advance of 10 per cent in prices. This change 
marks an attempt to put prices upon a _ profitable 
basis, where they have not been for some time. De- 
mand is still gaining, but the strength of the steel 
bar market is largely responsible for the advance. 
New discounts are given on page 1387. 

Old Material_-The market on the steel works 
grades appears to have lost some of its recent strength. 
Both of the Pittsburgh independents using heavy melting 
steel remain out of the market and demand for this 
grade has dwindled considerably in Youngstown in the 
past week or so. The highest open bid here is $17 
and while no supplies are available at that price as yet, 
it is noted that dealers who recently were asking 
$18.50 now are offering supplies at $18, and showing 
a little more anxiety for orders than they did recently. 
Since yard stocks are being offered by some dealers, it 
is evident that they figure that the highest prices for 
the present have been reached. Machine shop turnings 
are wanted at slightly higher prices and there is a 
market for heavy breakable cast and blast furnace 


material at slightly stronger prices. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in th 
ive nd other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate 
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Chicago 
Furnaces Blowing in Despite Strike—Buyers 
Urge Deliveries 
CHICAGO, May 16. 

Local iron and steel producers are better fortified 
with stocks of fuel than they were when the coal strike 
was called. They have not yet received heavy deliv- 
eries of coal from their own non-union mines, but they 
have bought large tonnages of both coal and coke on 
the open market. That they look forward with a 
reasonable degree of reassurance nothwithstanding the 
continuance of the strike is indicated by the fact that 
a number of blast furnaces have been blown in and still 
another is scheduled to go in within a week or two. 
The Illinois Steel Co. has blown in its ninth furnace at 
Gary and expects to start one of its Bayview stacks 
at Milwaukee. The Inland Steel Co. has put in its 
third furnace, which had been relined, but may have to 
blow out one of its other stacks for relining purposes. 
A third Iroquois stack went in last week, as was noted 
in our issue of May 11. The Wisconsin Steel Co. blew 
in a furnace to-day to take the place of a stack which 
is scheduled to go out on May 20. The latter has been 
in continuous operation since September, 1915, or 
nearly seven years, and has produced 1,335,000 tons of 
pig iron. It could be left on for some time, but it has 
been deemed advisable to reline it during the summer 
rather than next winter. 

One of the most encouraging features of both the 
steel and pig iron markets is the fact that consumers 
are pressing producers for deliveries and at the same 
time are putting out new inquiries calling for early ship- 
ments. This would indicate that shipments are going 
directly into consumption and further that consumption 
has increased beyond the expectations of users when 
they previously covered for their needs. Deliveries of 
local mills on structural shapes, bars and sheets have 
fallen behind to such an extent that premiums above 
the market are being paid for prompt material. 

Mill operations are substantially unchanged. 

Pig Iron.—The market is strong and prices on local 
iron have advanced to $23 base furnace. A feature 
of the current situation is an increasing pressure for 
deliveries, coupled with more new inquiries for prompt 
material. A Chicago melter closed for 1500 tons of 
foundry, of which 800 tons was for immediate ship- 
ment and the remainder for forward delivery. Another 
local user and a northern Illinois melter placed orders 
for 500 tons each for immediate delivery. Demand for 
malleable and basic is also good. Sales of Southern 
foundry for shipment by water and rail include one lot 
of 2000 tons and two of 500 tons for Chicago and nearby 
delivery and 300 tons for a northern Illinois destina- 
tion, all for second and third quarter shipment. An 
early reduction in the freight rate from Metropolis, 
Ill., is expected and this will further reduce the trans- 
portation charges on Southern material taking the 
river and rail route. A reduction in the all-rail route 
from Birmingham to Chicago is also regarded as im- 
minent. The proposed rate is $5.25, as compared with 
the present rate of $6.67. It is believed that the new 
rate will become effective about July 1. Some Southern 
furnaces have withdrawn from the market and others 
are quoting $18 base, Birmingham. Iron can still be 
bought, however, at the quotations carried last week. 
Low phosphorous has again advanced to a minimum 
of $40, delivered, Chicago, for copper free material. 


Silvery has generally advanced $2 a ton to $32.50, fur- 
nace, for 8 per cent. 
Q \ } fo I I orus 1 
‘ | rnac I do r 
I n 7 er oO Ott t 
= { ' \ 1 at consumers \ r whe 
a th in l e 
La Ss ( ( iveragi 

s ’ Ver i t Chicago ; SOQ HH 
Northern coke N ] i] 5 to 2.74 Da to 24.00 
Northern cok found No ; 

1.75 t D 3.00 
Northern high phos... cies ‘ 23.00 
Southern No. 2 23.42 to 24.17 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 3.00 

sasic ae 3 23.00 
Low phos. Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 
per cent copper free 35.00 


Silvery, sil. 8 per cent ; 37.8 
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Ferroalloys.—The market is without features 
_ We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $7 
$80.40, delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $55,° d 
spiegeleisen, 16 to 18 per cent, $46.50, delivered. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is quiet, but pric 
firm. James B. Clow & Sons are low bidders 0; 
tons for Chicago. Minneapolis has taken bids 0; 
tons, but has not announced any award. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
pipe, 4-in., $48.60 to $49.10; 6-in. and above, $44.60 1 
class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Railroads whic} 
held up shipments on rails are now releasing the: 
rolling and some lines are pressing the mills to 
pate shipments. A similar situation obtains in 
supplies, indicating that track replacement work 
full swing. New business in track fastenings is 
good, one line having placed orders for 15,000 ke, 
spikes and 5000 kegs of bolts while another 
bought 4500 kegs of bolts. 


a 


Standard Bessemer and open hearth rails, $40; lig 
rolled from new steel, 1.50c., f.o.b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.12c. to 2.25c., Pittsburg! 
bolts with square nuts, 3.12c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh ; 


steel and iron, 1.85c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.40c., f£.« 





Bolts and Nuts.—Prices have generally adva 
about 10 per cent. In this district the quotat 
are still largely f.o.b. Chicago or works, althou;: 
few makers have gone back to the Pittsburgh 
The effect of the advance was to cause the closing 
pending business on which the old discounts had 
named. For mill prices see finished iron and 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1387. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3c.; boiler rivets 
machine bolts up to %& x 4 in., 60 and 10 per cent off 


sizes, 60 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 60 off 
sizes, 50 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, squares and hex 
tapped, $3.50 off; blank nuts, $3.75 off; coach or lag si 
gimlet points, square heads, 60 and 5 per cent off. Qua 
extras are unchanged. 

Structural Material.—Users are pressing mills hard 
for deliveries and at the same time are paying pre- 
miums for early shipment on new business. With 
local mills heavily booked ahead, buyers are turning 
to the East when they desire early shipment on new 
orders. In some instances, as high as 1.65c. and 1.75: 
Pittsburgh, have been paid. Orders for shipment at 
mills’ convenience are still being placed at from 1.65 
to 1.75¢., Chicago. Fabricators continue to book 
siderable tonnage, and are figuring on numerous pend 
ing jobs. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 1.65c. to 
Chicago Jobbers quote 2.48c. for plain material 
warehouse. 

Sheets.—Local producers have not yet advar 
their prices, although there have been further 
tions to the ranks of Valley mills which have done 
The recent hot spell curtailed production in Chicag 
district mills, thereby putting them farther behind 
deliveries. The local independent which is_ bo 
ahead for from 60 to 90 days, is selling very cautiou 
Producers generally are unwilling to accept contr 
for third quarter and last half and some mills | 
withdrawn from the market entirely. Non-integ1 
mills, which are confronted not only by a grow 
dearth of labor and increasing fuel costs but als: 
sharp advances in sheet bars, are exercising parti 
care in accepting new business lest they overload 
books at prices which may mean a loss by the time 
steel is rolled. 


Mill quotations are 3.15c. for No. 28 black, 2.40c 
10 blue annealed and 4.15c. for No. 28 galvanized, 
Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago 
per 100 lb. 

Jobbers quote blue annealed, 3.53c.; black, 4.30c 
ized, b.30¢C 


Reinforcing Bars.—Lettings of reinforcing \ 
are numerous and the amount of business pending a! 
in prospect is considerably above normal. While m 
of the jobs let are individually small, the aggrega 
tonnage is large. There is every indication that 
bers’ prices on reinforcing bars will advance as 
before the close of the month. Warehouses are find 
it difficult to handle all the business offered them 
stock replenishments are not coming from the mills 
fast as was anticipated. Lettings include: 

tiverside pumping station, Milwaukee, 200 tons, to 7 
con Steel Co. 
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County, Il., paving work, 200 tons, to American 
Reinforcing. 

1 Place Apartment, Chicago, 250 tons, to American 
Reinforcing 
iiries include: 


ker Corporation, plant addition, South Bend, Ind 


9» 


ton Gladden High School, Columbus, Ohio 


epartment of Purchases and Supplies, paving work 


id Adams counties, Illinois, 200 tons, bids to be 


States Reclamation Service, Denver, Col., 300 tons 


rs.—Soft steel bars are exceedingly strong with 
inning full on bookings which will carry them 
e or four’ months. Buyers desiring to place 
isiness for quick shipment are paying several 
ton above the market on material sold for 

at mills’ convenience. The demand for bar 
not kept pace with that for steel, but prices 


es are: Mild steel bars, 1.65c. to 1.75c., Chicago 

iron, 1.65e. to 1.70¢c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.60 

iZzo 

quote 2.38ec. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shafting is 

inds and 3.80c. for flats, squares and hexagon 
iote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 2.20¢ 

s, 3.238e. 3Zands, 2.98c. 


Wire Products.—Demand is unabated with deliveries 
ills steadily receding. The season for barbed 

ind fencing is approaching its close, but the 
nption of nails is expected to continue at the 
rate throughout the summer. For mill prices 
shed iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1387. 


warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
ck annealed wire, $3.10 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 and 


ght basic wire, $3.25 per 100 Ib common wire 


per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, $2.75 per keg 
Old Material—Demand is not so active, and with 
r yard accumulations making their appearance 
market, prices are weaker and in some cases 
‘lined. While some substantial purchases of 
melting and allied grades have been made during 
week, it is notable that they were closed at 
ns in prices. Some important users have with- 
‘rom the market entirely, possibly with the hope 
ng prices down. Railroad offerings include the 
Island, 3500 tons, and Soo Line, 600 tons. George 
ings, Inc., will receive bids on 2000 tons in Chi- 
May 18. 


and transfer charges paid, as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


$1850 $19.0 
r wheels L850 t ».00 
rai 2? 50 7 ) 
rged ste car wheels 16.7 0 7.25 
olling 7T5to 1 
ess than f 75 to lf 
r 1 no ¢ 7 
\ ches d gua l ue 
y el 1.5 
Y flas 1.0 ) 
compressed sheet 
! 
p> \ ] 
f d spl 7.00 to 7 
t » 14 
s and 18.00 
t} Zz 
x] 1 ) lf ( 
ling 11 ] 
isheling 7 t 
' 
wrou 
i “ i 
l 
} er "7 
d st ) 
punctl 0 ( 
tur gs 0 te g 5 
.25t 10.7 
oor 1 0 
iy ) 
13.00 to 0 
eabl 15.00 to 15.50 
malleab ‘ 15.00to 1 0 


ites.—Pressure for delivery is increasing, indi- 
that users are in urgent need of material now 
books of mills. Much of the new business 
s being placed calls for early shipment, show- 
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ing that some buyers underestimated their require- 
ments when they previously placed orders. The In- 
land Steel Co., which is able to make delivery within 
three to four weeks, is booking considerable tonnage 
at 1.80c., Chicago, and some orders for quick ship- 
ment have been placed in this district at 1.85c., Chi- 
cago, and few at as high as 2c. No mills are willing 
to accept contracts for third quarter or last half, and 
they are exercising an increasing measure of discrimi- 
nation in taking orders offered to them. While the 
leading producer is still booking some business at 
1.65c., Chicago, it is doing so only for delivery at 
mills’ convenience. 


The mill quotatior s 1.65c. to 1.80c., Chicago Jobbers 


qu 2.48c. for plates out of stock 
Steel Castings.—The growing strength of the mar- 
ket is indicated by the fact that not only the specialties 
but also the miscellaneous castings have been placed 
for all railroad cars ordered up to date except 1500 
Chesapeake & Ohio cars to be built by the Pullman Co. 
The list and discounts announced in THE IRON AGB in 
April are generally adhered to. 

Coke.—A large Southern pig iron producer is making 
arrangements to market an excess of by-product foun- 
dry coke in this district at delivered price of $10.50, 


Chicago. 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Over 9,000 Cars Bought and 7,300 Added to 
Pending List 


New inquiries for railroad freight cars include the 
following: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, 2000 stee! 
underframe box cars, alternate bids being asked on 
different types; Missouri Pacific, 1000 box cars, 250 
stock cars, 250 ballast cars and 250 gondolas; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, 1500 box cars, 500 automobile cars 
and 300 flat cars, this being a revision of a former 
inquiry; Northern Pacific, 250 gondolas of 50-ton capac- 
ity; Wabash, repairs to 700 freight cars; Great North- 
ern, 300 steel log-car bodies. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has placed 1500 
hopper bottom gondola cars with the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and 1500 flat bottom 
gondolas with the Pullman Co. The Southern Railway 
has ordered 5890 cars as follows: American Car & 
Foundry Co., 3000 with an option on 1000 additional; 
Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co., 1390 and the Standard 
Steel Car Co., 1500. It has also bought 100 passenger 
service cars, 75 placed with the Pullman Co, and 25 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. The Chicago 
Elevated Railway Co. has placed an order with the 
Cincinnati Car Co. for 100 passenger cars. The Chi- 
cago, New York & Boston Refrigerating Co. has let 
100 refrigerator car underframes to the Illinois Car 
& Equipment Co. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha has 
placed 100 Roger ballast cars with the American Car 
& Foundry Co. The Wabash is inquiring for repairs 
on 700 box and the St. Louis & San Francisco contem- 
plates entering the market for passenger equipment. 
The Chicago & Northwestern has ordered 20 box cars 
and 10 flat cars from the Western Steel Car & Foun- 
dry Co 


Wharton Furnace Blown In 


One of the Wharton blast furnaces of the Replogle 
Steel Co. at Wharton, N. J., was put in blast Monday, 
May 15, this being the first operation since the fur- 
naces were completely rebuilt in 1920. Mrs. J. Leonard 
Replogle, wife of the chairman of the board of the 
company, lighted the torch. Officials of the company 
and a number of guests were present. 


Youngstown Stack Blown In 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 16.—The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has blown in the fourth and last blast furnace 
in its East Youngstown group. Its two stacks at Hub- 
bard, Trumbull! County, are still idle. 
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New York 
Building Work Still Active—Bolts, Nuts and 

Rivets Higher 

New YorK, May 16. 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been a quiet one in 
the pig iron market with prices firm and unchanged. 
The largest inquiry is from a company whose name has 
not been made public for 3500 to 5000 tons for third 
quarter, and there is also an inquiry for 1000 tons for 
prompt delivery from a company which caters to the 
railroads. The buying is mostly for early delivery. 
Foundrymen hesitate in regard to buying for the third 
quarter and furnaces for the most part are not urging 
the placing of orders for that delivery. A steel com- 
pany which has been an active seller of foundry iron 
is now out of the market except for some special grades. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 


having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 


Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 
East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. $27.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 27.02 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 26.52 
Buffalo. sil. 1.75 to 2.25 .$27.46 to 27.96 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... 29.16 


Ferroalloys —Demand for ferromanganese continues 
active but confined to an aggregate of moderate sized 
lots for early delivery. Consumers who have not used 
the British alloy for a long period are purchasing it 
and sales at the new price announced a week ago at 
$67.50, seaboard, are reported as having been made 
almost daily. Very little is heard of sales of the Amer- 
ican product, due largely to fuel conditions. Moderate 
sales of spiegeleisen, particularly of the higher grade, 
are noted at prevailing prices, with no scarcity re- 
ported. A sale of 1000 tons of British spiegeleisen has 
been made for importation, but at prices higher than 
domestic. There have been no developments in the 
manganese ore market and quotations continue nom- 
inal. The market for 50 per cent ferrosilicon is only 
moderately active and the fact that it has not been 
enlivened by the increased steel output is probably due 
to contracts made early this year. Quotations are as 
follows: 

Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, domestic, seaboard, per ton. .$70.00 


Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton.. .$67.50 
Spiegeleisen, 16 to 19 per cent, furnace, per ton.$34.00 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, per ton ..- $35.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton, 


$57.00 to $60.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal.40c. to 50c. 


Ferrochromium. 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 
70 per cent Cr., per Ib. Cr., delivered. ...12c. to 14¢c 

Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vanadium, 
$3.00 to $8.50 

Ores 

Manganese ore, foreign, per unit board.25c. to 26c 

Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
centrates, f.o.b. Atlantic ports ‘ . .$2.00 up 

Chrome ore, basis 48 per cent CreOs, crude, per 
unit, Atlantic seaboard : , .-..40c. to 45c 

Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 
lb. of MoSe2, New York... ee .-40c. to 45e 


Finished Iron and Steel.—On the surface the steel 
market appears to be considerably quieter, but never- 
theless a pretty fair volume is being placed, principally 
for building work. The week’s lettings include some 
fairly large jobs and two that are in prospect are 9000 
tons for the New York County Court House and 12,000 
tons for the proposed mail service building at Pennsyl- 
vania Station. Most of the steel companies continue 
their cautious policy in booking, but, of course, are tak- 
ing care of their regular customers in a limited way. 
The price situation is firm and it is now almost impos- 
sible to obtain plates, shapes and bars for early ship- 
ment at less than 1.60c., Pittsburgh, while higher prices 
are being paid in numerous instances on small ton- 
nages. On 1500 tons of bars bought by a drop forging 
company, 1.65c., Pittsburgh, plus an extra for quality 
of 25c. per 100 lb. was paid, the delivery specified being 
May and June. An Eastern mill has booked 800 tons 
of plates at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for an oil company. The 
only weakness appears to be on cold finished steel bars, 
demand for which is not in keeping with that for other 
steel products. Though most of the makers are quoting 


to 


2c., Pittsburgh, on cold finished bars, considerab): 
ness is still being done at 1.90c. Eastern mak, 
bolts, nuts and rivets have advanced prices, th 
discounts being 65 and 5 per cent off list on larg 
chine bolts; 60 and 5 per cent off list on carriag, 

hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon, blar 

tapped, 4.75c. per lb. off list; small rivets, 70 and 
cent off in large lots. Other prices are advance 
portionately. Bar iron is firm at 1.60c., Pittsburg 
for less than carloads is quoted at 1.70c. The 

fabricated steel jobs are reported in another colu 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as folloy 
steel bars, plates and structural shapes, 1.98c. to 


iron,.1.9Se. On export shipments the freight rate f 
burgh to New York is 28.5c. per 100 Ib. and the don 
Is 3c 


Warehouse Business.—Business in this district 
tinues to show improvement, but tonnages invo 
transactions are small compared with averag: 
chases from warehouses in other districts. One 
house interest points out that while the averag: 
received here for structural material, which 
present about as active as any material being so 
of stock, is 15 tons to 25 tons and less, structura 
chases in other districts, where this interest mai 
warehouses, will average up to 50 tons to an ord 
some business in 100-ton and larger lots has beer 
lately. Most warehouses are again looking forwa 
an increase in prices on iron and steel bars, shap« 
plates. Following the scheduling of black and 
vanized sheets at 4.25c. and 5.25c. per lb. base, 
principal warehouses, quotations by all jobbers 
stiffened and except on large orders when some 
houses quote 4.10c. and 5.10c. per lb., the price is 
maintained. The leading independent interest her 
others have now increased their quotations to 4.5% 
and 5.35c. per lb. on black and galvanized and 3.48c. 
per lb. on blue annealed. The situation in wrought 
iron and steel pipe continues to show a slight improve- 
ment and there is less tendency to shade. Brass and 
copper warehouses report active business. We quot: 
prices on page 1416. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Pipe makers in the East report 
intense activity and firm prices. Although there ar 
few calls for bids on pipe by municipalities, privat 
buying is still active and foundries are so well booked 
with orders that deliveries are becoming greatly ex 
tended. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in « 
load lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, $48.80; 4-in. a 
5-in., $53.50; 3-in., $63.80, with $4 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. 


High Speed Steel.—The market continues dull 
featureless, while prices are weak. Producers gener 
are quoting from 75c. to 80c. per lb. base for 18 
cent tungsten high speed steel, with special brands 
some companies bringing up to 95c. per lb. 


Coke.—The news from the coal regions indi 
that the strike will continue for several months a1 
prominent Ohio steel manufacturer in New York to 
expressed the opinion that the union miners will be 
until Oct. 1, but he thought the non-union miners 
get tired of being idle and return about July 1. ( 
is higher. Coal which as late as April 15 could b« 
at $1.50 is now selling at $4.25 and the quality is 
from good. The usual asking price for furnace cok« 
$6, and there is virtually no demand at that fig 
Foundry grades are $6.50 to $7, oven, and very 
is being sold. Prices on by-product coke have 
advanced 50c. to $9, seaboard. 





Old Materjal.—Prices continue firm and the tend 
is upward. Although the Cambria Steel Co. at Jo 
town is at present out of the market, it is unoffic 
reported that this company will shortly resume bu} 
but at a lower price than before. Most of the 
ments of No. 1 heavy melting steel and railroad st 
are now going to either Bethlehem or Johnstown, 

a few carloads to the Pittsburgh district. Practi 
no buying is now possible at less than $10 per tor 
yard steel and $10.10 and $10.25 per ton and bet 
have been done in this district. Clean cast borin: 
machine shop turnings and mixed borings and turn! 
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strong and slightly higher, as well as iron and 
jipe and stove plate. 
prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


vy melting steel, yard........... $10.00 to $10.50 

“rails, short lengths, or equiva- 
We CaS seat eRe Pent eeeaeewerexe 11.50to 12.00 
be PAINE oe coke keen cer ew en 11.50to 12.00 
vingt FesG, MOMMA. cc oscdccwece 27.00 to 28.00 
A PPPETUPERELUNRO TERT 11.50to 12.00 
To} eS Pet eee 19.00 to 20.00 
railroad wrought............ 11.00 to 11.50 
set GPOKs WOGs 65 06s wenewe ses 11.50to 12.00 
. vcretnntdnn wkd sees owes 7.00 to 7.50 
vard wrought, long........ 10.50 to 11.0¢ 
borings (clean)......... ostne, “ener 8.25 
SOD: THE... 2b ccncveseds 6.75 to 7.25 
borings and turnings.... T.00to 8.00 

nd steel pipe (1 in. diam., not 
a Te aa teenie ans 9.50to 10.00 
plate... sees ...-» 10.00 to 10.50 


otive Grete DARS: «66s ccccecs 10.75 to 11.25 
cast (railroad). oie 9.00 to 9.50 
n car wheels.... ee ax 12.00 to 12.50 
ch dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
| foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


RONEMOTT: GREER és ona vue ess 18.00 to 19.00 


} vy cast (columns, building 
rials, ete.), cupola size... ; 16.50 to 17.00 
eavy cast, not cupola size . 13.50 to 14.00 


coe eoeeeseeeeeesee e ° 11 uo To 12.00 


Philadelphia 


Pic Iron and Steel Prices Continue Slightly 
Upward Trend—Mills Complain 
of Higher Costs 
PHILADELPHIA, May 16. 


neing costs of steel production are causing 

steel companies whose policy is to keep sell- 

es within conservative limits. Since March 15 

of making steel at Eastern plants has risen 

to $8 a ton, due largely to increased costs of 

ce, pig iron, scrap and even such materials as 

ries. Although selling prices have advanced 

$6 a ton from the low point, costs have kept pace 

a way as to leave the steel companies about 

they were several months ago in the relation 

and selling prices. 

iron and steel prices show signs of further 

Although plates, shapes and bars are quoted 

of the independent makers at 1.60c., Pitts- 

1.65c. and 1.70c. have been paid by consumers 

equired prompt shipment. Pig iron is firm in 

and buyers are not quibbling over differences 

r so a ton in delivered prices when assured of 

prompt shipments. Semi-finished steel has ad- 

n a surprising manner, $35, Pittsburgh, having 

iid on 1000 tons of open-hearth rerolling billets 

rd quarter, while $38 to $40, Pittsburgh, has 
iid for forging billets. 

Vig Iron.—Prices paid for foundry iron for prompt 

cover a fairly wide range. Although there 

iortage of iron, the needs of consumers are fre- 

so urgent that price is a secondary considera- 

No. 2 plain iron is quoted from $23.50 to $25, 

and No. 2X from $24 to $25.50, furnace, but 

furnaces naming the lower prices have higher 

rates to this locality. Sales of No. 2 plain have 

ide at $24, furnace, with a freight rate of $1.96, 

furnace with a freight rate of $1.26 has made 

sales of carload lots of No. 2 plain at $25, 

or $26.26, delivered. The demand for high 

ron is insistent and furnaces have no difficulty 

ining about $27.75, delivered Philadelphia, for 

A steady demand for foundry iron has kept 

i! market fairly active during the past week. 

s an absence of inquiry for large tonnages, 

liries for lots ranging from a carload to 500 

‘re fairly numerous. A few hundred tons of gray 

ron has been sold at $23, furnace, with a freight 

$1.96, and a sale of a few carloads of basic 

made at $25, furnace, but it is probable that 

onnage of basic could be bought at about $23, 

On 100 tons of copper bearing low phosphorus 

selling price was $30, furnace. No sales of 

free low phosphorus iron are reported. The 

ele Steel Co. blew in one of its Wharton furnaces 


+ 


+ 
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on Monday and is the most active seller in the market. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. has temporarily withdrawn 
from the market, having been a heavy seller in the past 
few weeks. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., which 
contemplated putting in a second blast furnace at 
Coatesville this week, will postpone lighting it until 
the coke situation is more favorable. Unless the coke 
situation changes for the worse, the stack will likely 
go in by June 1 or sooner. 


The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
include freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
ton; 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 si $25.26 to $25.40 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil t' 26.26 to 26.40 
meee. Pas De Sac iececens . 27.76 to 27.84 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 27.74 to 28.24 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 8.24to 28.74 
Basic delivery eastern Pa ‘ 3.50 to 25.25 
Gray forge 24.00 to 25.00 
Malleabl . 25.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace) 30.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

ice ) 80.00 


Ferroalloys.—Agents of the British producers have 
generally advanced the price of imported ferroman- 
ganese to $67.50, Atlantic seaboard. The domestic 
price remains at $70. Sales of British alloy at $67.50 
have been made. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—A rapid advance in prices of 
semi-finished steel has taken place in the past few 
weeks. One consumer has closed for 1000 tons of open- 
hearth rerolling billets for third quarter shipment at 
$35, Pittsburgh. The same consumer bought 500 tons 
the week previous at $33, Pittsburgh, and the week 
before that purchased a smaller tonnage at $31.50, 
Pittsburgh. Forging billets have been sold at prices 
ranging from $37.50 to $40, Pittsburgh. Sheet bars 


or 


are quoted from $33 to $35, Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. is inquiring for 12,000 tons of plates, 4500 
tons of shapes and 1000 tons of bars for construction 
of 1500 steel freight cars ordered by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 
getting prices on repairs to 1000 to 3000 freight cars 
and may ultimately order repairs for 20,000 cars, which 
would require a total of about 100,000 tons of steel. 
Such work, however, would extend over a considerable 
period. Demand for plates does not increase, but is 
well in line with current shipments from Eastern mills, 
most of which are operating at 50 per cent. Some large 
buyers are being taken care of by the leading interest 
at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, but otherwise the market is firm 
at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. On less than carloads 1.70c. to 
1.75¢c., Pittsburgh, is being obtained. 


Structural Material—Bids are being received on 
anchorage piers for the Delaware River Bridge, which 
will require about 2000 tons of steel, mostly plate girder 
work and I-bars. About 200 to 300 tons of sheet steel 
piling will also be required. No large building jobs are 
reported, but there is a fairly good volume of small 
orders, most of which are being booked at 1.60c. to 
1.70c., Pittsburgh. Some sales have been made within 
the past week as low as 1.50c., Pittsburgh, this applying 
only to small sizes. The Eastern Steel Co. has started 
up its 12-in. structural mill at Pottsville, which is the 
first operation at that plant in more than a year. 

Bars.—Demand for steel bars is fairly well sus- 
tained and the mills are turning away about as much 
tonnage as they are accepting. Deliveries quoted by 
most of the mills range from six to eight weeks; to 
get better deliveries than this, premium prices of $1 
and $2 a ton have been paid. For shipment at mill 
convenience, the market is quotable at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh. Bar iron is not active, but prices are firm at 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, for carload lots and 1.70c. for less 
than carloads. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—New discounts have been 
announced by at least two Eastern makers, putting into 
effect an advance of about 10 per cent. Large machine 
bolts are now quoted 65 and 5 per cent off list, the 
former discounts having been 65, 10 and 5. Hot pressed 
nuts, square and hexagon, blank or tapped, including 
c.p.c. and t., are 4.75c. per lb. off list, the former dis- 
count having been 5.25c. Small rivets are now 70 and 
5 per cent off. 
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Sheets.—An Eastern maker of blue annealed sheets 
has obtained up to 2.65c., Pittsburgh, though the nom- 
inal quotation is 2.40c. Black sheets are quoted at 
3.15¢. and galvanized at 4.15c., Pittsburgh, but higher 
prices are being paid in some instances to insure early 
delivery. Some makers are expected to announce new 
prices for third quarter soon, and it is predicted that 
these prices will be several dollars a ton above the 
present minimum. 


Warehouse Business.—Prices for steel products out 
of stock are quoted by local warehouses as follows: 











Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.46c.: iron bars (except 
bands), 2.36c.; round edge iron, 2.55c.; round edge steel, 
iron finish, 1% x % in., 2.55¢.; round edge steel planished, 
3.30c.; tank steel plates, %4-in. and heavier, 2.56c.; tank 
steel plates, 3/16-in 2.72c.; blue annealed steel sheets, 
No. 10 gage, 3.40c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.25c.: gal- 
vanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.25c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 2.50c.; structural shapes, 2.56¢c.; dia- 
mond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.35c 3/16-in., 4.50¢e. ; spring 
steel, $.50c.; round cold-rolled steel, 3: squares and hexa- 
gon cold-rolled steel, 3.50c. steel hoops, No. 13 gage and 
lighter, 3.21c.; steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/16-in., inclusive, 
2.96¢ iron bands, 3.90c.; rails, 2.36« tool steel, 8c.; Norway 
iron, 5.50« toe calk steel, 4.50c.; tire steel, 2.65c.; planished 


tire steel, 3.40c 


Coke.—Foundry coke is now being offered for early 
shipment at $6.75 to $7, Connellsville. No offerings of 
furnace coke are reported. 


Old Material—An Eastern steel company has paid 
$15.50, delivered, for several thousand tons of No. 1 
heavy melting steel. Another steel company with a 
higher freight rate has paid $15.75. The lowest price 
at which No. 1 steel scrap has been sold within the 
week is $14.75. The Cambria Steel Co. has bought 
about, 5000 tons of blast furnace borings and turnings 
at $14.50, delivered Johnstown. The general trend of 
prices is upward and the market is very strong, not- 
withstanding slight weakness at Pittsburgh. We quote 
for delivery at consuming points in this district as fol- 
lows: 


We quote for de'ivery t consuming points in this district 
as follows 

N h yon s $14.7 o $15.75 
Scrap ra 14.75to 1 5 
Steel rails, rer¢ £ 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low pho heavy 0.04 and under 21.00to 22.00 
Cast iron car whee . 17.00to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.00 t 17.50 
No. 1 yard wrough 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 forge fire 123.00to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for ter works) . 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 busheling 12.00 to 13.00 
Turnings (short hoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) 12.00 to 12,50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

furnace use) ; 11.50to 12.0( 
Machin -s! op turnings (for 

works use) 12.50to 13.00 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill use) ; ; . 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 13.50to 14.00 
Cast boring (Lor tee Wo 

rolling rr Is) ( 
Ca t boring S (for CT m «t | nts) To 16 a) 
No [ cast LS O t« 19.00 
Railroad grate bar 150 
Stove plate (for st int use) 
Railroad malleable 13.00 to 14.00 
Wrou t n and and 

tube (new spe f itlo ) 14 0 15.00 
Shafting ) 0.00 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 16. 

Pig Iron.—The last week has been marked by a lull 
in buying of pig iron, which has come after several 
months of great activity. No sales of consequence 
were made, and no inquiries to speak of are pending. 
Because of their recent heavy buying, melters are well 
supplied with pig iron to take care of their present 
needs. As soon as new stocks are required, they will 
go into the market, preferring to pay a higher price 
then, if necessary, than to buy more heavily than 
their requirements at a lower price. Melters of pig 
iron in virtually every line in the district are doing 
more business, and with a steady increase in melt, as 
is now the case, additional buying is expected shortly. 
Some melters who bought for third quarter delivery are 
asking that shipments be made during the present 
quarter. The market continues strong, as makers of 
pig iron are well sold up and it is more or less difficult 
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to place business. Northern iron is still at $22, Ch 
while Southern iron has advanced to $17.50 to 
Birmingham, the lower price being made by a Sh 
producer for water and rail or all rail shipmen 
former means affording a saving of $1.50 a to 
market for ferroalloys is quiet. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
lows, having added to furnace prices $2.80 freig! 
Chicago and $5.74 from Birmingham: 


Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $ 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 





1.75 to 2.25, f.0.b. St. Louis....... 


Finished Iron and Steel—New plans are 
drawn up for the Federal Reserve Bank Building 
Louis on a more extensive scale than had been 
nally contemplated. Mauran, Russell & Crows 
the architects. Under the old plans, 3000 
structural shapes and 250 tons of bars would ha‘ 
required. Because of the shortage of gas coal 
of the steel companies are declining business, 
some of the other concerns are considering car 
ach order before it is accepted. The railroads ¢ 
ing here are beginning to buy again, although m 
their purchases are of small lots. The Wabash 
way is in the market for a car of driving axl 
piston rods. The East St. Louis & Suburban Ra 
bought a carload of wheels from the Standard 
Co. Jobbers are doing a better business, and son 
them are specifying shipments against contracts p! 
for bars at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, the present market 
1.60c. Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has another to\ 
steel products on the way by way of the Ohio 
Mississippi rivers, which is due to arrive here on May 2' 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
37l4c. per Ilb.; iron bars, 2.37%4c.; structural s! 
2.471l4c.; tank plates, 2.47%4c.; No. 10 blue annealed s 
3.47\%4c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass 
cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw stock, 3.25: stru 
tural rivets, $3.0914 per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, $3.19! k 


rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller, 65 and 5 per cent off li 
chine-bolts, large, 60-10 per cent: small, 60, 10 and 

cent carriage bolts, large, 55-5 per cent; small, 60 and 10 
per cent: lag screws, 65-5 per cent; hot pressed nuts, ire 
or hexagon blank, $4; and tapped, $3.75 off list 





Coke.—The coke market is only fairly active, d 
spite the coal strike. More coke is being consu 
but consumers are fairly well supplied. The strike is 
curtailing production in the Connellsville district, and 
the best foundry brands from there are now selling at 
$6.50 to $7 a ton. There is an inquiry before the market 
for 1000 tons. 


Old Material—The market for old material has 
eased up somewhat, and prices are lower on such items 
as rails and other rolling material, while the spec 
ties market is strong. The lull in buying has result 
in old material coming in faster than it is being s 
Users are well supplied with material for their ord 
now booked, and they will not buy until this is used u} 
and new business taken on. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, St 
ndustrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails ..$16.75 to $17 
Steel rails, rerolling isan 15.00 to 15 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft : 7 : 15.50to 16 
Relaying rails, standard section ; . 25.00to <3 
Cast iron car wheels ‘ 18.00 to 18 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 14.00 to 1 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel 13.00to 1 
oie 


Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 14.70 to 


Per Net Ton 


Heavy axle and tire turnings ; 9.50 to 
Steel angle bars. f : 13.25 to 
Iron car axles.. Te a 23 00 to 


Steel car axles ; cea l l 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 1 1 
No. 1 railroad wrought... ene 12.50 to 13. 
No. 2 railroad wrought 1: 1 
Railroad springs l l 

l 


Steel couplers and knuckles........ : ».00 to 15 
Cast fron DOFINgS.....s. eer 8.50 to 9 
as ies pease io acta aoa 11.00 to 11.5 
ia 2 EE ag Siaicigiaie b paola ws 16.00 to 16 
Stove plate and light cast......... .. 12.75 to 13.2 
Railroad malleable .............. .- 12.75 to 13.2 
PEG DEE Rs x cssavkso nes wenvtveks 8.00to & 
Machine shop turnings.............. 6.50 to if 
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Cleveland 


ent Sales of Basic 20,000 Tons—Heavy 
Demand for Sheet Bars and Sheets 


CLEVELAND, May 16. 
ron Ore.—Sellers and buyers are still marking time 
g a decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
on rail rates and the ore movement continues 
geht. Furnaces generally appear to have a good 
of ore and sales to the consumers who buy in 
yen market have been limited to very few cargoes. 
rs do not appear to be taking a great deal of in- 
in the question of prices. Unless prices are 
within the next few days, shippers will be un- 
render at the usual time bills for the first of the 
hly payments for ore bought under long time 
ts. These bills for the current month would 
rily be sent out May 25. 





ote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 
nt iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per 
$5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.20; 


non-Bessemer, 5114 per cent iron, $5.55. 


Pig Iron.—There is still considerable activity in 
ry iron, but orders generally are for smaller lots, 
the aggregate tonnages booked has fallen off. 

rice advance appears to have been checked as far 
naming of new high prices, although producers 

ive been the low sellers of foundry iron marked 
r prices during the week. One lake furnace that 
ioting this grade as low as $22 a week ago is now 
i1inimum price basis of $23. The Valley price is 
nged at $24. One Cleveland producer is quoting 
y iron at $23 for outside shipment, but has 
| its price up 50c. to $23.50 for local delivery and 
er is quoting this grade at $24 for any shipping 

At the present price, Southern iron can be de- 
1 at northern Ohio points outside of Cleveland at 
prices than Lake furnace iron at over $23 and 
may be having effect of keeping down quotations 
me producers. Recent sales of basic aggregated 
ximately 20,000 tons at $25. A new inquiry has 
from the Valley district for 5000 tons of basic. 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co. and the Andrews Steel 

re each inquiring for 5000 tons of basic. Foun- 
are now well covered with iron for the second 

ter and in view of the fuel situation, most pro- 
are going slow in taking third quarter busi- 


One selling agency during the week sold 7000 
ots of 500 tons and under of malleable and 
iron, half of which was for the third quar- 


Some inquiries are pending including one from a 
gan automobile foundry for 1500 tons for June- 
shipment. Some Buffalo iron is being sold in 

rn Ohio at $23. There has been considerable ac- 
in Southern iron in small lot sales at $17.50, 
ngham. A local selling agency has sold several 
Southern charcoal iron in the Pittsburgh dis- 
$30 for prompt shipment, third quarter and 
A Valley furnace during the week sold sev- 

f low phosphorus iron aggregating 1500 tons. 
e has advanced 50c., some sales being made at 
for high silicon iron at $33.50. Other Ohio 
producers have met the $2 advance announced 


+ 
Ps 


{ 
grad 
ind 


maker. 
below are f.o.b local furnace for Northern 
not including a 56c. switching charge Other 
except basic are delivered Cleveland, being based 
freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate from 
nd a $6.67 rate from Birmingham 
Valley furnace errr a $25.00 
ern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$23.50to 24.00 
rn fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 24.17 to 24.67 
Ivery, sil. 8 per cent...... 33.86 
ird low phos., Valley furnace.. 32.50to 33.00 


‘emi-Finished Steel—The demand for sheet bars 
ies heavy. A local mill during the week sold 
to 30,000 tons of sheet bars and slabs, mostly 
rmer, in lots up to 6000 tons at $35, Cleveland or 
estown. One Valley mill is quoting slabs at 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of orders is 
ng up well, but large lot orders are not as numer- 
as they were during the previous two or three 


<s, and consequently the tonnages booked have fallen 
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off somewhat. Orders are of miscellaneous character, 
being largely for steel bars and small shapes. The 
most active demand at present is from the automotive 
industry. With delayed deliveries, consumers are crowd- 
ing the mills for steel and some are in urgent need for 
material. Another lake boat has been placed, the 
American Shipbuilding Co. taking an order from Her- 
bert K. Oakes for a 600-ft. vessel to be built at Lorain 
requiring 4500 to 5000 tons of steel which will be sup- 
plied by a Pittsburgh district mill. Four other lake 
boats, including two passenger steamers requiring 20,- 
000 tons of steel, are under active negotiations. Cen- 
tral Western tank shops are figuring on three new in- 
quiries for oil tank work, one requiring 3000 tons of 
plates and the others 1000 tons each. The structural 
market is very active. In some cases mills have ex- 
tended protections for round lots of steel for specific 
work from May 15 to June 1. The price situation con- 
tinues to grow firmer on steel bars, plates and struc- 


tural steel. The most common quotation is 1.60c., 
although 1.50c. has not entirely disappeared for round 
lots. There is a disposition among some independent 


mills that can make good deliveries to move prices up. 
Monday an Eastern mill advanced steel bars, plates 
and shapes for delivery in this territory to 1.75ic. A 
Cleveland mill advanced plates to 2c. except for rail- 
road boiler steel, which it continues to quote at 1.75c. 
Some boiler plate orders are being taken at that price, 
which, however, was shaded slightly on an order for 100 
tons of still bottom plates. Hoops and bands are very 
firm at a minimum of 2c., although sales are reported 
at 2.25c. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.31c.; plates and structural 
shapes, 2.41« No. 9 galvanized wire, 3c.: No. 9 annealed 
wire, 2.50c No. 28 black sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, 4.90« No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.15¢c. to 3.2l1e.; 
hoops and bands, 2.8lc.; cold-rolled rounds, 3c.; flats, squares 
and hexagons, 3.50c. 


Sheets.—New demand from the automobile manu- 
facturers continues fairly heavy and this industry shows 
anxiety to make third quarter contracts. A 
Cleveland mill is making reservations for third quarter 
delivery subject to prices to be named July 1, being 
unwilling to quote prices until it knows what sheet 
bars will cost for the third quarter. While 3.15c. is the 
general market on black sheets, some small sales have 
been made at 3.50c. The Trumbull Steel Co. has ad- 
vanced sheets to 3.50c. for black, for blue an- 
nealed and 4.50c. for galvanized. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Manufacturers of bolts and 
nuts made another price advance May 11 because of the 
increased cost of steel. The demand is holding up well 
and makers report an increase in orders from struc- 
tural fabricators, implement manufacturers and rail- 
roads. Rivets are firmer and it is claimed that quota- 
tions below 2.25c. for structural and 2.35c. for boiler 
rivets have disappeared. Small rivets have advanced. 
While 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list is being quoted, 
some makers are holding to 70 and 5 per cent off list 
for less than car lots. 


some 


oO 7 


2.75c. 


Strip Steel_—The demand for hot-rolled strip steel 
continues heavy. The Trumbull Steel Co. has advanced 
its prices on cold-rolled strip steel to 4.85c. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The Concrete Steel Co. has taken 
1000 tons of reinforcing bars for a parcel post station 
and for two other buildings in Cincinnati, 150 tons for 
a Pennsylvania grade crossing elimination work at 
Homewood, Pa., and 130 tons for the New York Cen- 
tral viaduct in Youngstown, Ohio. The demand for 
smaller sizes for road work is heavy and deliveries are 
slow. An order for 250 tons has been placed for road 
work and an inquiry is pending for 200 tons for the 
Penton building. While the general quotation on hard 
steel bars is 1.60c., some mills are still quoting 1.50c. 
on desirable orders. 

Coke.—The demand for foundry coke is very light 
and one producer has caught up on orders and has re- 
duced its prices on 72-hr. coke for prompt shipment 
from $7 to $6.50 per ton. Virginia foundry coke is 
quoted at $6.50 and Indianapolis by-product foundry 
coke at $8. 


Old Material——The market is very firm, but not 
active. Prices on several grades have further advanced 
and dealers are asking 50 cents a ton more than mills 
are willing to pay for heavy melting steel. Two Youngs- 
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town mills were purchasers of steel making scrap dur- 
ing the week and are credited with paying around 
$17.75 for heavy melting steel and $15 to $15.25 for 
compressed steel. There is no demand from local steel 
plants. 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 
Oy Oe Me)... cin deswanad $15.25 to $15.50 
Steel rails, under 3 ft Daa eee ae 15.75 to 16.00 
Steel rails, rerolling..............-. 16.00to 16.50 


ree ae ore 14.00 to 15.00 
Iron car axles..... 18.00 to 19.00 


Low phosphorus melting sig od 16.00 to 16.25 
COM BOPIRGS 6 ci kwsdwncs ots coas bdete 80 Beee 
Machine shop turnings. . f 11.25to 11.75 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.75 to 12.00 
Compressed steel ......... 12.75 to 12.85 
Railroad wrought ........ 14.00to 14.50 
Railroad malleable : 15.50 to 16.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings --- 10.00to 10.25 
Steel axle turnings.... , . 12.25 to 12.50 
No. 1 cast bahia : 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 busheling 10.75 to 11.25 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in 11.00 to 11.50 
Drop forge flashings under 10 it 11.25to 11.75 
Railroad grate bars 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate .... 14.00 to 14.50 
Pipes and flues 11.00 to 11.50 


ve ° 7 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, May 16. 

Pig Iron.—Following the recent activity, the market 
has been comparatively dull and only a few sales of 
any size were reported. Prices, however, are firm and 
some furnaces, having compiled a good order book, 
have advanced their prices from 50c. to $1 a ton. The 
price range remains at about the same levels as last 
week. Northern iron is being held at $22.50 to $23, 
the lower price being named by lake furnaces, and the 
higher one by southern Ohio furnaces. It is reported 
that a steel company in this district bought 5000 tons 
of basic from an Alabama stack at $17.50, Birmingham, 
but this cannot be confirmed A sanitary manufactur- 
ing company in Indiana bought 1000 tons of Southern 
foundry at $17.50, Birmingham, and a nearby melter 
is reported to have paid $18, Birmingham base, for 200 
tons for prompt shipment. An Indianapolis melter 
bought 500 tons of Chicago district iron at $22 and 
another melter in the same city is reported to have 
closed on 500 tons with a lake furnace for third quarter 
shipment at the same price. There is little inquiry. 
An Ohio malleable consumer has asked for quotations 
on 1000 to 2000 tons of malleable and a Knoxville pipe 
shop is inquiring for 500 to 1000 tons for third quarter. 
Several inquiries for carloads of charcoal iron are also 
current, and a sale of 400 tons of Southern charcoal 
is reported to a Pittsburgh district melter at $30, Bir- 
mingham. Milton stack in southern Ohio will blow in 
June 1 on silvery, and La Follette in Tennessee on 
foundry at about the same time. Norton stack at Ash- 
land blew in on May 15. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)........ $22.00 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft).... 22.50 
Coie avery; 8 POP COME Bibs <<. é.<.5 03400 bin 'sie-¥6% 35.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2)... 25.52 
Basic Northern ..... Terre TT eae et 25.02 
Malleable Teer ee ee Te ee Te ee ere ee 25.52 


Finished Material—The outstanding order placed 
during the week was for approximately 3000 tons of 
structural material by a northern Ohio fabricator which 
recently was awarded a bridge contract in the Middle 
West. The order was booked on the basis of 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh. The demand for bars, shapes and plates is 
steady, but no large tonnages are involved, most of the 
orders calling for one to three carloads for immediate 
delivery. On plates, small orders are being placed at 
1.75¢., Pittsburgh, but on larger inquiries 1.50c. to 
1.60c. is the more general quotation. On wire products, 
orders are at about the same rate as has prevailed for 
some weeks past, but prices are showing a tendency 
toward higher levels. However, the policy of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. in holding to its prices has 
prevented to a certain extent an advancing market. 
On cold rolled strips for immediate delivery as high as 
4c. has been quoted as against a prevailing market of 
3.65c. Wire nails are very firm at $2.40 to $2.50 per 
keg. In the structural field there have been few awards 
of consequence. The Washington Gladden High School 
at Columbus, Ohio, the general contract for which was 
awarded to D. W. McGrath & Sons, will be refigured, 
the low bidder having entered a suit to compel the 
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awarding of the contract to it. The only award o! 
size was the letting of the general contract for an ; 
tion to the Provident Bank Building at Cincinng 
the Wm. Harig Co. The steel work, involving 800 

has yet to be placed. The Ferro-Concrete Constru 
Co. has been awarded the general contract for a p 
post building at Cincinnati. This structure wil! 

500 tons of bars, and approximately 100 tons of s} 

Bids will shortly be asked on the new plant of th 

& Egan Co., Cincinnati, which will take 1300 to 
steel. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers are lit 
swamped with orders for immediate delivery, and 
of the orders are running pretty heavy for this dis 
A case in point is an inquiry for 80 tons of bars 
railroad company which requires immediate de] 
All lines are moving well, and while prices hay 
changed in the past two weeks, an advance is exp: 
within the next ten days. 

Jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 2.75c., bass 


and bands, 3.35c., base; shapes and plates, 2.85c., b 
inforcing bars, 2.82%c., base; cold-rolled rounds, 3.35: 
squares and hexagons, 3.85¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.25c.; No. 28 galvanized 
5.25e.; common wire nails, $2.75 per keg, base; No 
nealed wire, $2.60 per 100 Ib. 


Railroad Buying.—Dilworth-Porter Co. hav 
awarded several hundred tons of 105-lb. tie plat 
the Big Four Railroad at their bid of $35, f.o.b. P 
burgh, with $3 additional for copper. The Big 
also placed orders for 7000 kegs of track spikes 
bulk of the business going to a Pittsburgh maker at 
their bid of $2.15 per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. On 
4500 kegs of track bolts, a Chicago district maker wa: 
awarded the greater part of the order. The C. I. & W. 
Railroad has as yet taken no action on its recent in- 
quiry for 5000 tons of steel rails and 400 freight cars. 
The Indianapolis Union Railway Co. is inquiring for 500 
tons of 85-lb. rails. 

Sheets.—The demand for automobile body sheets is 
particularly heavy at the present time, and body makers 
are clamoring for shipments. Sheet mills are practi- 
cally sold up for the second quarter, and delivery prom- 
ises on orders placed during the week were from eight 
to ten weeks. The largest inquiry outstanding is for 
1000 tons of black sheets, with no delivery dates speci- 
fied. Up to date, none of the mills has opened its books 
for third quarter, but it is expected that the leading 
interest will shortly announce its intentions. Prices 
are firm at 2.40c. for blue annealed, 3.15c. for black 
and 4.15c. for galvanized. Some mills which had ad- 
vanced $5 per ton on black and galvanized sheets have 
now come back to the old price, as the sentiment in the 
trade generally appears to be against any radical ad 
vances. 





Coke.—Interest is chiefly centered on furnace « 
and several inquiries are current for large tonnages. 
A Louisville melter bought 1000 tons of Wise County 
foundry coke at $6, ovens. Some Connellsville foundry 
coke, for delivery during the remainder of the year, has 
been sold at $5.50, ovens. Coke is in better supply, 
and operations which had been suspended in West Vir- 
ginia are preparing to resume. 

Old Material.—There was some local activity in the 
scrap market, steel companies having purchased sev- 
eral thousand tons of heavy melting steel at arou! 
$15, delivered. There is also more activity in cas 
scrap, and as a result prices have been moved up sub- 
stantially on some grades. Steel is $1 higher and short 
lengths of rails $1.50. Better demand for borings and 
turnings has shot the price up in this market $2 
$2.50 per ton. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars: 

Per Gross Ton 


} 

1 
} 
U 


oe ee on eer a $8.00to $8.5 

eS Su) 6 bbe ten oe oad Me haw we . 13.50to 14.0 

Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Rerolling steel rails.......... : 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel.......... 12.50 to 13.0 
Steel rails for melting.... «ncese REO ee 22.8 

CaP I bch oa's ook bee oa ck er ba 14.00 to 14.5! 

Per Net Ton 

No. 1 railroad wrought.....cscccceces 11.00 to 11 50) 
CE es voc en ck Mes we awe 8.00 to 8.50 
ee eS re ore 7.00 to 7.50 
ai a eA a hile con ca Kea 14.00 to 14.50 
Ne ee Ce eer 16.00 to 16.50 
SE IN, bx bss shakes eek cede oe ey 9.50 to 10.00 
NI MINIS 5 ia, nr. eG PASI Min ms 18.00 to 18.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 11.00 to 11.50 
Pines Oth MOOG, oka boss cv edianevaact 6.50 to 7.00 








\t 


Boston 


Boston, May 16. 


ig Iron —While a few New England foundries are 
ting at or near capacity, the majority are not. 
melters in this territory have sufficient iron in 
and on order to last well into the third quarter, 
ym present operations, and some into the fourth 
Until they get more business on their books, 

» iron market is likely to remain comparatively 
is it was the past week. Among sales reported 
ist week were one of 300 tons and another of 250 
Buffalo, iron silicon 2.75 to 3.25, to Massachusetts 
es at $23.50 furnace, third quarter delivery, and 

s No. 1X Alabama to a Pittsfield, Mass., melter 
50 furnace base, for nearby delivery. Business 
vise concerned small lots of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
and Alabama high silicon at full differentials. 
ma No. 2 plain and No. 2X iron are scarce. One 
ima furnace is quoting $18.50 base for fourth 
er delivery. A Buffalo furnace heretofore out of 
arket has re-entered for third quarter business 
» furnace, and quoted that price on one lot of 
\X, this week, which was not accepted. Eastern 
yivania No. 1X, no the other hand, sold at $26.50 


juote delivered at common New England points as 
iving added to furnace prices $4.06 freight from 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo, $6.58 from °Vir- 
| $10.66 from Alabama: 
Pa., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 $28.56 to $29.56 
Pa.. sil. 1.75 to 2.25... ... 2Z8.06to 29.06 





ilo, sil z.209 to 2.75 27.96 
ae Se A eee 27.46 
rginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.......... 31.08 
nia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. . 30.58 
uabama, Sil. 2.20 tO 3.70... oh 28.66 
abama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... iain 28.16 
abama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.....cccce 20.64t0 237.96 
sbama. si. 3:75 tO 2.25. 0«ceess 25.17 to 27.40 
Figured on an all-rail rate. *Figured on a rail 


d water rate. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouse prices on 
l-rolled steel have been advanced 20c. per 100 lb. 
erwise iron and steel quotations remain as hereto- 
The movement of stock out of warehouses shows 
if any expansion. The volume of bolt and nut 
ness, on the other hand, is slowly increasing and 
s are in good request. Chain is practically the only 
rial not selling well. Local stocks of same are 
and in most instances taken in at high prices. 
lead is up Yee. a pound to Llc. base. 
ers quote: Soft steel bars, $2.50% ner 100 Ib. base; 
$3.15% ; concrete bars, $2.50 to $2.78; structural steel, 
to $2.6014;: tire steel, $3.85 to $4.25: open-hearth 
steel, $4 to $5.50; crucible spring steel, $11.50: steel 
$3.0014 to $3.53; hoop steel, $3.4114 ; cold rolled steel, 
» $3.70; refined iron, $2.501%4; best refined iron, $4.25; 
iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $5.50; plates, $2.6514 to 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $3.48 per 100 Ib. base; 
black sheets, $4.65; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $5.65. 
Coke.—While more or less fuel for spot and contract 
nent was moved the past week by New England 
ers of by-product foundry coke, the market is not 
tive as it was a month ago. Additional last half 
acts also were made last week, but those foundries 
re uncovered for that period appear in no hurry 
No changes in coke prices are noted. 


Old Material—The market is more active than at 
previous period this year. Quotations on heavy 
& steel take a wider range, due to more diversified 

of consumption entering into dealings. The 
edge of the market is about 25c. a ton higher 

a week ago. In addition to Pennsylvania mill 
ng, New England melters are taking heavy melting 
at $9.75 to $10.25 f.o.b. shipping point. The ac- 
of mixed borings and turnings to apply on east- 
Pennsylvania mill contracts is noteworthy, and the 
nent of steel turnings at or about $7.10 f.o.b. 
ng point is much heavier than heretofore. Cast 
orings are inactive, due to their scarcity. East- 
Pennsylvania mills last week bought cotton ties 
‘5 to $6.25 shipping point, and pipe at around 
A sale of 100 tons No. 2 machinery cast, of 


‘er than ordinary quality, at $17 delivered New 


ind, is reported, the first such sale noted in many 
‘Ss. Otherwise business in cast scrap the past week 
confined to scattered car lots of textile at $18.50 
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to $19 delivered. Nearby brake shoe manufacturing 
interests offer less than $14 delivered for stove plate, 
but are getting only small tonnages. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots delivered con- 
suming points: 
No. 1 machinery cast . $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 2 machinery cast.. 16.50 to 17.50 
ee DEED sc cccneaceda ‘ oe 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad malleable , . 14.50to 15.00 
Car wheels ... ; + . 17.00to 17.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.o.b. 
Boston rate shipping points 


No. 1 heavy melting ste¢ $10.50 to $11.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 11.00to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought... 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought pipe (l-in. in diameter, over 

2 2. Oe i was S.50to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings 7.00 to 7.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill -- €.80 to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical . 10.00to 10.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings... 7.00to 7.50 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 6.50 to 7.00 
Street car axles 12.50to 13.00 
Shaftinge ... ‘ 13.50 to 14.00 
Rerolling rails 10.50 to 11.00 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 16. 

Pig Iron.—Birmingham pig iron was obtainable at 
$17.50 at the close of the second week of May from two, 
possibly three, makers, but others, especially smaller 
operators, were out of the market except at $18 for 
regular customers. Many small lots were sold on the 
$18 base. Two largest producers were allowing reg- 
ular customers a base of $17.50 for second quarter on 
what could be spared from bookings. One large maker 
announced $18.50 as base for third quarter business 
and booked a small tonnage. The week was quieter 
than several preceding. All interests are so well booked 
into third quarter that none is anxious for new business 
at this time. Flat denial is made of the report of 
$16.50 base being made on the sale of 16,000 tons for 
Western plants of the American Radiator Co., and it 
is affirmatively stated by officials of the selling inter- 
est that the grades averaged a base of more than $17. 
The very large bookings by the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. are believed to have been 
made on a base of $16, that being the base of the Ten- 
nessee company at the time of that sale, which was 
near the first of the month. The market. is strong from 
every standpoint and, with pipe makers coming in soon 
for third quarter iron, there will be further large busi- 
ness. Makers continue cautious in advancing prices, 
but pressure of demand seems to insure $18 minimum 
in the very near future. No more large sales of basic 
iron are reported. Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. will 
blow in its second stack at North Birmingham this 
week. The Pacific Coast, which took 1500 tons by 
steamer out of Mobile last week, is due for 1000 addi- 
tional tonnage this month. That base is also $17.50. 
There seems to have been an absolute elimination of un- 
employment in all Alabama industrial centers and a 
scarcity of skilled labor has begun to develop. Knox- 
ville pipe makers were in Birmingham last week seek- 
ing help in vain. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces as follows 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.... .. . $17.50 to $18.00 
Ee ani aii a ile bik we 17.00 to 17.50 
Charcoal, warm biast......... 3 20.00 





Cast-Iron Pipe.—Standard Foundry Co. has begun 
the manufacture of pressure pipe at the Lynchburg 
Foundry Co.’s old plant in Anniston recently acquired. 
The Central Foundry Co. has resumed in plant No. 3 at 
Holt. The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
is filling up with large orders, booking 7000 tons for 
Milwaukee and 1500 for Akron, besides 9000 tons, 
principally 48-in., for Atlanta. Last week’s shipments 
of pressure and sanitary pipe to the Pacific Coast were 
2500 tons. The pressure base is $35.50 and sanitary 
base is approximately $50. Sanitary shops are on full 
turn and booked for 30 to 60 days. Demand is only 
partially accommodated, orders being turned down 
daily. 


Finishing Mills —The Tennessee company continues 
its 100 per cent of steel production. The continuity of 
the double turn at the structural mill at Fairfield has 
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been the outstanding feature of the past month’s opera- 
tions. Wire drawing mills are on very satisfactory 
working turn and demand for varied products continues, 
Wire fencing remains active. All independent mills, 
large and small, report good business and a growing 
one. 


Coal and Coke.—Alabama coal and coke markets 
are extending as distress west and north of the State 
develops. The Missouri Pacific Railroad took 20,000 
tons of prompt coal. Chicago submitted an inquiry for 
100,000 tons. Cuba took 3000 tons of coal and 2500 tons 
of coke last week and is asking for more coke. Cali- 
fornia is trying to place prompt coke, but spot business 
is generally declined. The price for standard foundry 
runs from $5 to $5.50. 


Old Material.—Old material is going slowly on ac- 
count of freight rates narrowing field of operations. 
Very little steel is moving and that goes under quoted 
price. Stocks are small. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards 
Steel rails .. me .. $13.00 to $14.00 
No. 1 steel 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 cast.. 14.00 to 15.00 
Car wheels 13.00 to 14.00 
Tramear wheels 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 wrought 11.00 to 12.00 
Stove plate : ; 12.00 to 13.00 
Cast iron borings.. ‘ . 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings os wn “Sete 0.00 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, May 16. 


Pig Iron.—Two producers have blown in an addi- 
tional stack and are fairly optimistic as to sources of 
fuel supplies. Rogers, Brown & Co. put in a furnace to 
take care of additional business growing out of the sale 
of 70,000 tons of foundry iron to the American Radiator 
Co. Constantly increased business with the Wickwire 
interests brought about a decision to start another fur- 
nace. About 10,000 tons has been sold and on much of 
this business $22 base was the ruling figure while $23 
was obtained on a part. One producer has sold nothing 
in two weeks and declines to quote on third quarter 
business. Price is not the question, for it is entirely a 
proposition of having no iron available and the fuel 
situation too uncertain to warrant future commitment. 
Inquiry is brisk and the range of tonnages on which 
figures are asked is wide. A few inquiries are out for 
1000-ton lots. Malleable sold by one interest brought 
$22.50. 


Poa. 


We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil. . .$23.00 to $24.00 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. ... 22.50to 23.50 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...... .. 22.00to 23.00 
| a rere 23.50 
Malleable ndaihn eae 22.50 to 23.00 
Lake Superior charcoal... 28.14 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is no falling off in 
the opportunity to sell various products nor are the 
selling factors in any better position to take advantage 
of their unusual opportunities. The branch of a large 
independent has taken some business where it con- 
formed to mill program, but this branch, like other sell- 
ing agencies, is extremely cautious about all offerings. 
A Buffalo independent is reported to have quoted 
1.75c. on bars and sold bars at 1.70c. is another report 
on which confirmation is not available. Billet business 
has been brisk as reported by one seller. The leading 
sheet interest has not responded to requests for prices 
for third quarter delivery and it is expected that when 
quotations are made they will show an advance. In 
general the local mills have not suffered acutely on 
account of the coal situation, but the time is not far 
distant when operations must be curtailed unless the 
strikers return. 


Warehouse Business.—The general run of orders is 
satisfactory, but a lull is expected. Sheets have been 
in good demand, due to the mill situation and the whole 
tenor of business is helping warehouse demand. No 
price changes have occurred and warehousemen are 
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fairly well pleased with the nature of the ord 
the volume coming their way. 

We quote warehouse prices, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
Structural shapes, 2.65c.; plates, 2.65c.; soft steel bay 
hoops, 3.30c.; bands, 3.15c.; blue annealed sheets 
3.55¢c.; galvanized steel sheets, No. 28, 5.40c.; b 
No. 28, 4.40c.: cold-rolled strip steel, 5.80c.; cold-ro 
shafting, 3.35c. 

Old Material.—Mills have bought heavy 
steel in large tonnages and are now well situat 
out of the market. About 20,000 tons has be: 
by the dealers and most of it moved at $14.50 a 
The dealers generally unloaded before the to 
was reached and the expectation now is that th 
ket will be dull for a while. Production has i: 
and dealers are able to find more material th 
time in months. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.} 


as follows: 


ERORVY MWiOMINGS SbOOlL.6 ic cn cetscsve ens $16.50 to $ 
Low phos., 0.04 and under........... 17.50 to 
No. 1 railroad wrougPt... re cine Gite 16.00 to 
ee eee ea 17.00 to 
Machine shop turning’s....... cee 2hb0'to 
Cast iron borings... eee i 11.50 to 
Heavy axle turnings. sua ~- 13.50 to 
Grate bars ietinok a oan aerate . 14.00 to 
No. 1 busheling...... ss Qed .. 14.00 to 
OVS DRO 4 obi ies ite Se eae oan 15.00 to 
Bundled sheet stampings 6 ccs BeOS ee.3 
MO. - WIACHMCTY CABLE... ii ves sees -- 18.00 to 
FAVGPAUNC COMPTESNCE «..cccsecsccess 14.25 to 


PeMlIFORE MWOARERDIO. .cck ccvcssceveves 16.00 to 


™ % + 
San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 

Pig Iron.—Business has been good during the past 
two weeks, and a larger volume of trading is reported, 
the most conspicuous single deal being that for 2000 
tons of No. 2 foundry Belgian material, which was sold 
for $30, c.if. San Francisco, for delivery during the 
last quarter. This business in foreign iron, it should 
be noted, is virtually the only actual interest that has 
been shown in Continental material for a considera) 
time, and remains at present an isolated instance, since 
current tonnages involve the more attractively priced 
domestic pig iron. An additional 1500 tons of Southern 
iron has been contracted for Gulf shipment, and wil! be 
distributed to various foundries and manufacturers 
along the Coast. While consumption is believed to 
showing some improvement, this buying of pig 
appears to be rather for future needs, in view of anti 
pated higher prices, than for immediate requirements. 
The steamer Edward Sewall has arrived with a mixed 
cargo, there being included 1700 tons of pig iron. 
Chinese makers are reported sold up for the next quar- 


+ 


ter, and interest in Oriental iron here is very slight. 


Coke.—There is little new business in coke at pres 
ent, the demand being generally for small lots and spot 


deliveries. Foundries are well stocked and their needs 
are not heavy. The low quotations on imported coke 


+ 
y 


rather discourage rail shipment under current freigh 
conditions. Prices on imported are ruling around $20, 
ex-ship, San Francisco, while delivered prices on ¢ 
mestic material range from about $23.50 for Birming- 
ham coke to approximately $27.50 for New River dis- 
trict. The steamer Edward Sewall brought 1200 tons of 
coke to this port. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Signs of steady improve- 
ment in construction operations throughout California 
are becoming more certain from week to week, and while 
unusually large jobs are not numerous at pres 
there is a very satisfactory increase in the volume ‘ 
demand, as witnessed by the large scale buying 
jobbers. Prices on practically all steel products are 
firm, and some are showing an upward tendency. Me r- 
chant and concrete reinforcing bars continue to hold at 
$2.55, and sheets, particularly, are stronger, thoug® 
unsettled. Blue annealed are quoted from about $2.4! 
to $2.75, base, black range from $3.15 to $3.50, and 
prices from $4.15 to $4.50 are heard on galvanized, 
representing an advance of around $7 a ton. 


f 


n> 
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Freight Rates 
ght rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
roducts, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
as follows: 


hia, domestic. —e , Kansas City ......... $0.815 
phia, export. 0.265 | Kansas City (pipe)... 0.77 
domestic. . om Ce | BE POS ccccccdevcscs 0.665 
export ae | C+ «ccsweceeenes 0.815 
domestic... 0.38 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.77 

. SENOTC. «ccs 0.285 Aree 1.35 
jomestic ..... 0.405 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
EXPOrt ..cccee 0.285 Pacific Coast ....6.e. 1.665 
Re Siaeatat 0.295 | Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
pea iene es aan 0.24 Birmingham ......... 0.765 
sean ke oc Ria 0.325 PORE ee ctecceicrnne QOS 
ic hala 0.325 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 

Mm «scan ueaa 0.345 Jacksonville, rail and 

sen gates aaa ce 0.38 Wee wt candaener ee 

5 Os samtecaecmure 0.475 | New Orleans ........ 0.57 


ninimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 
ructural material, the minimum is 80,000 lb. On 
item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ilb., 
is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of 
im of 40,000 Ib. On shipments of wrought iron and 
to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the 
carload is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not 
ve the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
gular railroad tariffs. 
from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Phila- 
ind Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
ste p lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
) ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
ste mmon wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
8] id wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
7 is, wire rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing, 
ind stretcher, 75c.:; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
8 in. in diameter, 2\%4c. per in. or fraction thereof 
All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 


Structural Material 


ims, § to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in angles, 3 to 6 
one or both legs. %4 in. thick and over, and zees, 
1 sizes, 1.50c. to 1.75c. 

red plates, % in. and heavier, tank quality, 1.50c. to 


Wire Products 
Wire nails, $2.40 to $2.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
luding large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
»ver this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; 


Bessemer and basic wire, $2.25 per 100 lb.; annealed 
fer re, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.25; galvanized wire, $2.75; galvan- 
Z bed wire, $3.05 to $3.15; galvanized fence staples, 
$: to $3.15; painted barbed wire, $2.55 to $2.65; polished 
fer ples, $2.55 to $2.65; cement-coated nails, per count 


Kes 90 to $2; these prices being subject to the usual ad- 
’ for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
a to point of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent 
f ish in 10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 
cent off list for carload lots: 69% per cent for 1000- 
ind 68% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Bolts and Nuts 


‘ bolts, small, rolled threads, 
65, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


\ bolts, small, cut threads 65 and 5 per cent off list 
A Its, larger and longer..... 65 and 5 per cent off list 
bolts, Re x 6 in. 
nd shorter, rolled threads. .65 and 5 per cent off list 
MOD. eae a eklaceaaie rs ‘ oes 60 and 5 per cent off list 
und larger sizes............ 60 and 5 per cent off list 
$ Se er ee oe eT 65 and 10 per cent off list 
s, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 
60 and 10 to 60 per cent off list 
: ok ee ee erie 20 per cent extra 
M bolts. ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in 
. dG GNnOTtOH. « scccvecsds ’ . .60 per cent off list 
MEG ORME OOROR, 5 6 occwacacenn .60 per cent off list 
1 square or hex. blank nuts........ $4.75 off list 
OG. UU, Cs ek cca oc Nacs ; $4.75 off list 
sq. or hex. nuts, blank......... $4.75 off list 
I sq. or hex. nuts, tapped.... .. . $4.75 off list 
of shed hex. nuts: 
ind smaller, U. S. S.....80,10 and 5 per cent off list 
" sizes, S. A. E., 
80 and 3 tens to 80 and 2 tens ner cent off list 
; nd larger, U. S.S.. , ,10 and 5 per cent off list 
n packages. sa ; 80°10 and 5 per cent off list 
bulk. ...80, 10,10 and 5 per cent off list 
an caress .65 and 5 per cent off list 
D as s:dletighs «aa we waehe ae wee S 50 and oe 
CH Tih CUMS csc MGaaals oaaeewe’ ; 3.25¢c. base 
t less than 200 kegs j wide pies 3.75¢. base 
Upset Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 
é 1 under.....80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
to % in...... 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset Set Screws 
. D UNG iivicndtnwusuere 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
[0 FE: ivweveaui esac 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
\ Milled Square and Hex. Cap Screws 
eT er ie 75 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 
. Milled Set Screws 
+06 ss eae ee eNmeeeen 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Rivets 
Ural Om Gy SEOa oats vddckackudinaeneus $2.2 
~ W PIOUEGS ican rela emies cen caksrres eee 2.35 
Sicncerween 65 and 10 to 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


PEPUOUELAUDAEAAEVADAASUETAEDUETOETUUEREA UEDA ET ETAT TEE T AEE ATA UATELENUOTEV UTED EGU EAT AALAND EEDA 


Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. a 


ET tt 


LL i DETTE 
Wire Rods 
Ni cotlmon basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $3: hain rods, $38; screw stock rods, $43; rivet and 


it rods and other rods of that character, $38; 
rods, $45 to $48, deper ndi ng on carbons 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16 in. and larger, $2.25 base per 
ib. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more; spikea, 
lo-in., %-in. and 7/16-in., $2.50 base; 5/16-in., $2.50 base. 
Boat and barge spikes, $2.50 base per 100 Ib. in carload lots 
of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Track bolts, $3 base 
per 100 lb. in carload lots. Tie plates, $1.75 per 100 lb. Angle 
bars, $2.40 per 100 Ib 


high carbon 


100 


Terne Plates 
Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. 
lb., $9.30 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $9 60; 16-Ib. 
coating, I. C., $11.80; 20-lb. coating, IL. C., $13: 25-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C., $14.25; 30-lb. coating, I. C., $15.25; 35-lb. coating, 
I. C., $16.25; 40-lb. coating, I. C., $17.25 per package, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.75c. from mill 


2.10c. base 
Welded Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots om 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 


coating, 200 


Refined bar iron, 








Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
Bane seas 54% = 28 el Se + 8% +22% 
% to *%.. . 60 SSM 4 He ccccccccces 36% 18% 
Ee rer 65 SS Cl Oi wcasvnwaawk 42% 27% 
¥ 69 ao ae ey ee 44% 29% 
l to 3 71 58% 
Lap Weld 

a I etc dias aah aes 39% 25% 
2% to 6. 68 55% 2) SD eee 42% 72 
7 to 8 > 51% py =p 40% «27 
9 to 12 64 50% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends “% +43 
ee, 50% 33 -? are + 4 7 
% to % a” ME OE nice ee cco 35% 230 
| 62 7! i Oapepepeceny 42%, 28% 
% 67 55 le | i Siac: 444, 30% 
1 to 1% 69 57% 
2 to 3.. s 58% 

Lap Weld, extra etree. plain ends 
2 62 BOMiCE OS ccna uaenduas 40% 27 
2% to 4 66 5414 2% CO Secccce 43% 31% 
4% to 6 65 53% | 4% to 6...... 42% 30 
7 to 8 61 47% 7 UO Bestest ace 35% 23 
9 to 12 55 41%, SGP BSscteans 30% 18 


To the large jobbi ng trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 


91 > ‘ 
ey per cent 
. Boiler Tubes 
The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel | Charcoal Iron 

CME Wes tah sacs wett, 4 Bib Mises cakcencwenss 
EON ee 41 te BT Mis vccccess 16 
ae Ce sc hone’ 52 BUG Bk Bide casas aens 25 
3% to 13 in 57 Sih U6 BS Bik cccncisves 30 
So6 10 OU Ticdcsenes 32 


To large buyers of steel tubes, a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent is allowed. 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Discounts on cold-drawn or hot-rolled tubes in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 


SR dundee aaa 63 2% and 2% in.......- 46 
1% and 1% in....... 55 Os en conta a aan 50 
4 Si ccdsedncedwawee 36 BU 00'S Dhan ccudsaces 55 
3 OG BM Wes ccesest 4 S% tm. 00 BD Mic ccvces 47 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube list and 
discount Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take price 
of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Sheets 
Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage is 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 


Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb. 


No. 8 and heavier...... 2.35 Des, 29 OMG. Beves veovnd 2.5 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base)...2.40 ROG: 165 OME BO. cccccees 2.60 
Om 10 and Bead dcwian 2.45 


Bor Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 





Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb. 
Be a 2 rere 2.95 en 2 CUD och eeeen 3.15 
ee: Be OP Bevcc ace ve var 3.00 a Eadwhe wenneetweadwe 3.25 
Nes..26 and 26... 060: 3.05 DG Gada dae ceamaae 3.3% 
Ne. 27: et ead .3.10 

Galvanized 

Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb 
Was. 310 am BS. accsecon 3.15 Nos. 25 and 26.....6.+.500 
OE) OE ee Ses > Sacitnateueddeads 4.00 
Nos. 15 and 16.........3.40 | mee, ee CMO awe cccewa 4.1% 
a) a: rere 3.55 Se) ee ned 4.40 
ees: 32 We Bhi ccccvcss cate Be lwel~ dee tcodenre 4.66 


Tin-Mill Black Plate 
Cc ents per | L b. 


Nos. 16 ant 16i..cccscte 95 No. 28 (bage)..........3.16 
POO as GO Didatdn dues es ; 00 ee POP ee cre 3.20 
Wem, Se 60 Bese ncuccevcsaee a Serre ; 3.20 
NOR: BS GO Be ce weccsveca 3.10 | Nos. 30% and he x . 3.25 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


America Buying Foundry and Other Irons and 
Ferromanganese Heavily—Fair 
Export Inquiry 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, May 16. 

Engineering labor dispute is still unsettled, but 
negotiations are proceeding. 

America is buying Cleveland foundry and special 
irons and ferromanganese amounting to thousands of 
tons. Continental demand has improved, especially 
from Scandinavia, but the home trade is still quiet. 
Foreign inquiries for hematite are only fair, but are 
sufficient to keep the furnaces going. 

There is little improvement in foreign ore. Forced 
sellers generally have liquidated their stocks. Bilbao 
Rubio is nominally 27s. ($5.99) ex-ship, Tees. Tees 
imports of foreign ore now average 10,000 tons daily. 

Finished steel position is still bad. Some good ex- 
port inquiry has developed, particularly from Aus- 
tralia, but the orders placed are insufficient to keep the 
works employed, owing to the stagnation of the home 
trade. Railroad rates have been reduced, and an ex- 
pansion of the home industry is anticipated after the 
settlement of the industrial troubles. Basic steel tram 
rails are being sold to the home trade at £12 10s. 
($55.50). 

Total exports of iron and steel in April amounted 
to 258,413 tons. [This compares with 311,654 tons in 
March; 228,370 tons in February; 261,119 tons in Jan- 
uary.—Editor.] 

Continental demand is improving. Japan is inquir- 
ing for merchant bars; South America has bought 
merchant bars and angles; China is buying tram rails; 
Colombo (Ceylon) is buying wire nails; but further 
business is hampered by the wage disputes among Bel- 
gian workers. Belgium has booked 5000 tons of steel 
sleepers (ties) for Bulgaria. Belgian merchant bars 
have been sold for £8 15s. (1.73c. per lb.) c.i.f. India. 

(Continental prices are given in the table.) 

Tin plate is weaker on further realizations. 
28 x 20’s have been sold at 38%s. ($8.49) f.o.b. July. 
Export demand is moderate. Sales have been made to 





Germany Buying Pig [ron—Steel and Iron 
Markets Stagnant 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 4.—The iron and steel 
trades are still without any definite sign of improve- 
ment. The industrial disputes lag on, but now that the 
government has seen fit to intervene, it is to be hoped 
that a speedy termination will be brought about. At 
any rate, judging from the results of the first meeting 
of the Court of Inquiry, it looks as if the unions will 
have to fight very hard to prove their case. There is 
no doubt whatever that it is these upsets which are 
hindering an expansion of home trade business, be- 
cause, although the continent is still in a position to 
sell at prices lower than our makers can accept, and 
though it means paying a little more money when deal- 
ing with home makers, the buyer has the advantage 
of quick and practically guaranteed delivery, whereas 
continental works continue weeks and weeks in arrears. 

As regards pig iron, however, export business is 
being maintained at a fairly steady rate, and within 
the last few weeks purchases on German account have 
aggregated about 12,000 tons, which is certainly an 
encouraging feature. In the home trade, however, 
there is, of course, practical stagnation, so that no 
additional furnaces can be relit, or standing and other 
charges thus reduced. The output of foundry pig iron 
is all being absorbed by the current demand, and sup- 
plies of No. 1 Cleveland are scarcer. There have been 
no changes made in prices, No. 3 G. M. B. remaining 


Portugal, Holland, Norway, France and the Fa) 
Home consumers are buying, for June to Aug 
livery, odd sizes at 19s. ($4.27). Wasters ar 
20 x 14’s being quoted at 17%s. ($3.89) f.o.b., 

Galvanized sheets are quiet. Small sales ha 
made to South America. Inquiries are in fri 
tralia. 

Roumania is buying black sheets. The Far | 
demand is also reviving; 6x3, 13-gage, 112-] 
quoted at £18 5s. (3.61c. per lb.) ¢.if. Japan 

We quote per gross ton, except where ot! 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equ 
figured at $4.44 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered £1 714s.to£1l 8s. $6.11 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry 415 21.09 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 1 10 19.98 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 4 7% 19.42 
Cleveland No 4 forge.. 1 2% to 4 5 18.31 t 
Cleveland basic........ 4 10 19.98 
Kast Coast mixed... t 15 to 417% 21.09 
Ferromanganese 15 «(0 66.60 
Ferromanganese* 14 10 to 14 15 64.38 te 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up 717% to 9 10 34.96 t 
Billets ... ' 7 s to 8&8 0 32.8¢ 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

Welsh Raa : 7 7% 32.74 
Tin plates, base box 019% to 019% 4.27 ¢t 

C 

Ship plates ... a 9 5 to10 10 1.83 t 
Boiler plates 13 10 to 14 0 2.68 te 
Sea ; ; 9 10 toll 0 1.88 
Channels 8 15 to10 5 L.73t 
ORME .s.65- o s 10 to10 0 1.68 t 
Round bars, % to 3 in , 15 to10 10 1.93 
Galvanized sheets, 24 2. 15 15 to16 0 3.12 t 
Black sheets .. ca 12 0 to12 5 2.38 to 
Steel hoops ee ee &12 5* 2.38 & 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

Pe pis Se arn rea estes 23 10 4.66 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 

fications ata cee ee 0 2 


*Export price. 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports. 
Delivery as Specified 


No. 3 foundry pig iron: 


selgium, June ...... £4 12%s.to£5 Os, $20.54 to $ 
Luxemburg, June $12% to 5 0 20.54 to 
France, June ....... 5 10 24.42 
Merchant bars C, per 
Belgium, June, July. % 373 1.56 
Luxemb’g, June, July Ss 74 to § 10 1.66 
Germany, July, Aug.. 8 90 1.59 
France, June, July.. 8 10 to 8 15 1.68 to 
Joists (beams) : 
France, June, July.. 7 10 to -7 15 1.49 t 
Belgium, May, June. 712% to 717% 151t 
Luxemb’g, June, July 7 10 te 7 15 1.49 ¢t 
3/16-in. plates: 
Germany, May. June 9 5 1.83 
Belgium, June, July... 8 5 to § 15 1.63 t 
*%-in. plates, c.i.f. Japan: 
Belgium, May, June 9 12% 1.91 


at 90s. per ton, and other grades at the present ru 
extras or discounts. Hematite continues a weak 
market, with a demand both from foreign quarters and 
from home buyers at a very low level, with the o! 
one result possible, namely, the accumulation of stocks, 
and in consequence, the price not being a contr: 
one, makers are willing to grant concessions, and 
East Coast Mixed Numbers the current quotation 1s 
now about 95s. to 97s. per ton. 

There is a good overseas demand for finished ste 
in general in this country, but we are still at a disad- 
vantage as regards price, and not many of the In- 
quiries result in actual orders. With the home buying 
almost stagnant, most of the large steel works have 
very few orders, and in consequence there is but littl 
hope, for the time being, at any rate, of prices being 
reduced to anywhere near a competitive level. 


G 


The eighth national exposition of chemical indus- 
tries will be held this year in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, during the week of Sept. 11. It will fi 
immediately upon the fall meeting of the America! 
Chemical Society. There are to be two special sections 
one upon the subject of fuel economy, where exh 
intended for the more efficient use of fuel, its com)u 
tion, distribution or control will be made, and another, 
where the subject of shipping containers will be £'v°! 
attention. The office of the managers, Charles F. Rot! 
and Fred W. Payne is in the Grand Central Pa 
New York. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS | 





The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


New York Straits Lead Zine 
_—___.. Tin $$  -—__*——_ 
Electro- New New St New St 

ic* York York Louis York Louis 
12.8714 30.62% 5.35 5.1 10 5.05 
12.87% 30.50 5.35 5.15 4214, 0 

12.8734 30.55 35 5.15 5.42% 5.07% 

© $8895 «6. 35 ve 5.421 071 
5 13.00 30.75 5.40 > ¢) $5 5.10 
13.00 30.75 ».40 20 17 5.12 


quotation 


New York 
NEW YoRK, May 16. 

he markets are firm and fairly active with 
prices in some. Demand for copper con- 
ellent and quotations are higher. Moderate 
pervades the tin market with prices steady. 
ns in the lead market are again firmer with 
improving. Prices for zine are higher in a 

tely active market. 


yper.—The upward tendency of the electrolytic 
market, noted a week ago, has continued until 
lelivered, or 13c., refinery, is the minimum for 
ne delivery. At these levels several producers 
\f the market and some sales have been made 
1igher. Foreign demand is especially active and 
» diminution in the needs of active consumers, 
lly those making rolled products. It is pointed 
the statistical position has improved with each 
| stocks actually available for delivery are 
1 in many months and it is also stated that new 
from the mines in any quantity will not reach 
‘et before summer or early fall. 


On no day in the past week has the market 
ts tin been especially active, but on practi 
day enough sales have been made to estab- 
rice. On Thursday and Friday, May 11 and 12, 
100 tons was sold at around 30.50c. for future 
for spot and nearby delivery. The little 
hat was done on other days, including yester- 
to-day, ranged from 30.50c. to 30.75c. for all 
On all these transactions dealers and con- 
articipated about equally. The market as a 
be characterized as quiet but steady, with 
tion for spot Straits tin to-day at 30.75c., New 
ndon quotations are practically the same as 
week ago at £148 5s. for spot standard, 
for future standard and £151 for spot Straits. 
is far this month have been 1855 tons, with 
reported afloat. 
! I} e 


large 


market has turned stronger and fairly 
ly to an increased demand yesterday 
The strike at the refinery of the leading 
s had some influence, but the quotations from 
yntinue unchanged at 5.05c., St. Louis, or 
York, at which levels it is understood some 
eing taken. In the outside market prices 
with 5.40c. the minimum at New York and 
Louis, business being reported at both these 


some sellers 5.50c., New York, is the low 


1 


Demand for prime Western has been mod 
ve, so much so that prices have advanced 
until quotations for May-June delivery 
l2%c. to 5.15c., St. Louis, or 5.47 %4c. to 5.50c., 
Other factors in the situation have been the 

- coal, which has closed two or three refin- 
th the result that some producers have with- 
m the market. An unusual and interesting 
is the fact that July-August delivery is ob- 
the same level as May-June delivery, or 
Louis, although some sales are recorded at 
Louis, for the forward position. April sta- 
nave aroused interest in that they show the 
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lowest stocks at any time in three years. Export de- 
mand is fair. 

Antimony.—Conditions are unchanged and whole- 
sale lots for early delivery are quoted at 5.37%¢c. to 


5.50c., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Wholesale lots of virgin metal, 98 to 
99 per cent pure, for early delivery are quoted by the 
leading interest at 19¢. to 19.10c., f.o.b. plant, with 
importers offering the same grade at around 17.50c. to 
18c., New York, duty paid. 

Old Metals.—Demand is good and values are higher. 
Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 
Per Lb 
Coppe! eav ind crucible 12.75 
Coppe heavy and wire 12.00 
( pp ght i 1 bot ms 9.7 
Heavy machin omposit 9.40 
Brass, heavy 00 
brass ght 7 
No. 1 red bra compcsition turnings 8.50 
No. 1 llow rod brass turnings 6.50 
Lead Lv) 4.50 
I 1d 3 
OF 


Chicago 

May 16.—Demand is spasmodic but on the whole 
light. Lead and zine are stronger in sympathy with 
advances in ore prices rather than as a result of buy- 
ing. Zine alone is quotably higher than last week. 
Among the old metals zinc and some of the copper and 
brass grades have advanced. We quote in carload lots: 
Lake copper, 13.25c, to 18.50e.; tin, 32.50¢.; lead, 5.25c.; 
spelter, 5.20c.; antimony, 7.25c., in less than carload 
lots. On old metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible 
shapes and copper clips, 10.25c.; copper bottoms, 8&c.; 
red brass, 7.75c.; yellow brass, 6.25c.; lead pipe, 4c.; 
zine, 2.75¢.; pewter, No. 1, 20c.; tin foil, 22.50e. block 


> l 


tin, 25c.; all buying prices for less than carload lots. 


IMPROVEMENT IN EXPORTS 
South America and Mexico Buying Japanese 
Buying Small Because of Curtailment 


of Credits 


New YorK, May 16.—Although exports to Japan 
have declined somewhat, except for purchasing by 
the Imperial Government, the export situation, on the 
whole, is showing improvement. Private buying in 
Japan is greatly impeded by the attitude of the banks, 
under pressure of the Government, which fears specu- 
lative over-buying and a return of the depressed con- 
ditions of 1920. 

It is reported from China that Hugo Stinnes and 
certain Chinese interests have formed a company which 
will establish a rolling mill, probably near Shanghai, 
according to information received by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The mill may operate 
open-hearth furnaces, using Chinese pig iron. 

South American markets are purchasing wire, pipe 
and some sheets and inquiries are appearing from Bra- 
Argentina and Peru. Mexican purchasing is 
also increasing, despite the difficulties usually encoun- 
establishing satisfactory credits. Despite the 
of the Japanese and Chinese markets from the 
standpoint of private purchasing, there has been some 
active trade with the Dutch East Indies and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

An importer of manganese ore from the Caucasus 
reports total imports since Jan. 1 of about 30,000 tons, 
the most recent transaction involving about 6000 tons 
at a price of 26c. per unit. 

The Minister of Public Works of New South Wales 
announces that American bids will be accepted on the 
tender for the general traffic bridge across Sydney 
harbor, the tube project, at one time considered, hav- 
ing been abandoned in favor of the bridge. The Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. in Australia estimates that a re- 
duction in costs of coal, wages and stores of about 33 
per cent will be necessary before the company can meet 
foreign competition and reopen operations at the New- 
castle steel works. 
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Alexander S. Mitchell, 294 Riverside Drive, New 
York, who, in 1876, entered the employ of William H. 
Wallace & Co., agents for anumber of steel mills, has 
resigned as agent of the 
Champion Rivet Co., Cleve- 
land, which position he had 
held since 1908. Mr. Mitch- 
ell was at one time con- 
nected with the Pencoyd 
Iron Works in its New 
York office, the American 
Bridge Co. and the Eastern 
Steel Co., leaving the last 
named in 1907. He says 
that he expects to settle 
in the country “not too 
far from Broadway.” Mr. 
Mitchell has been a reader 
of THE IRON AGE for 46 
years. 

F. E. Wilcox has re- 
signed as president and 
general manager of the D. 
Wilcox Mfg. Co., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. He has been suc- 
ceeded by S. F. Hauck, who 
assumes the duties of chief executive according to the 
by-laws of the company. M. E. Anderson is secretary 
and treasurer, L. E. Hickok has been elected general 
manager, and Miss G. L. Campbell assistant general 
manager. H. C. Brown is superintendent. 





ALEXANDER S. MITCHELL 


C. G. d’Ugglas has become assistant chief engineer 
in charge of the power press division with Williams, 
White & Co., Moline, Ill. Mr. d’Ugglas, who formerly 
held the position as assistant chief engineer with the 
Cleveland Machine & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is a grad- 
uate M. E., having graduated in Sweden. He has 
been ten years in this country and has for most of 
this time been associated with the manufacturing of 
power presses. 

George G. Gries, formerly with the National 
Pressed Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, is now assistant 
in the Detroit district office for the Central Steel Co. 
Since the latter company absorbed the National 
Pressed Steel Co. and the Masillon Rolling Mill Co., 
all products are handled in the name of the Central 
Steel Co. 

J. T. Osler has been appointed general manager of 
the Hubbard Steel Foundry Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
He has been manager of the roll department. 

Elmer W. Gross has resigned as safety director 
of the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
in the Youngstown district, to engage in special in- 
vestigating work in Pittsburgh, under the firm name 
of The Gross-Capone Co., 508-509 Keystone National 
Bank Building. 

J. Martin Duncan, the “follow-up engineer” of the 
Detroit Steel Casting Co., Detroit, has been promoted 
to general sales manager of the company. He has 
been succeeded by E. R. Young. 

Charles O. Lavett has resigned as engineer of 
tests and field erection with the Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co. Mr. Lavett was in active charge of the 
research laboratory of the company and has had to 
do with the development of drying and evaporating 
apparatus. His plans will be announced later. 

George W. Sanford has been made general man- 
ager of the Bristol: Brass Corporation, manufacturer 
of brass, ete., Bristol, Conn. 

F. S. Hunting, formerly general manager of the 
Fort Wayne division of the General Electric Co., has 
been elected president and general manager of the 
Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio. C. F. McGil- 
vray, who has been president and general manager, 
becomes chairman of the board. 


Garrett W. B. Blanchfield, of Hartford, Conn., on 





June 1 will become New England manager f @ 
Peerless Weighing Co., Detroit, manufactur e 
weighing machines, etc. Mr. Blanchfield, former 
a municipal office of the City of Hartford. 

Stephen T. Gorman has been appointed d 
sales manager of the Dunbar Drop Forge Co., C} 
his territory being the state of Michigan, wit} @ 


at 1013 Dime Bank Building, Detroit. 

W. K. Bailey has been appointed district 
representative the Warner & Swasey Co., ma 
turer of turret lathes, Cleveland, with headquart 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. J. Kirby, formerly with the Fairbanks | 
more recently with a local belting concern, and H 
G. Worrell, recently associated with a New Jers: 
manufacturer, have joined the sales force of ( 
Parker & Co., Boston, heavy hardware and 
supplies. 

James B. Tate, who has been acting purc! 
agent, Pressed Steel Car Co., for the past few m 
has been made general purchasing agent for th: 
pany and its Chicago subsidiary. He replaces 
Hackenburg, resigned. 

J. R. Mears has been appointed sales mana; 
the Chicago territory for the Chisholm & Moor: 
Co., Cleveland, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of E. M. Barr. Mr. Mears has been cont 
with the Cleveland office of the company. 


B. C. Macgregor has been appointed acting 
ural sales agent of the Cleveland office of the | 
lehem Steel Co., filling the position vacated by L. H 
Miller, who has become managing director of 
National Steel Fabricators’ Association, with offic 
1052 Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland. 


William C. Bulmer has resigned, effective June 1, 
as superintendent of the open-hearth and Besseme 
departments of the Carnegie Steel Co. at the O} 
Works, Youngstown, a position he has filled for th 
past six years, to assume charge of a department of 
the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, principally connected 
with water-cooling appliances for open-hearth furnaces 
and with the sale and installation of the McKune type 
of furnace. The Blaw-Knox company has acquired 
the sole right of supplying equipment for the McKune 
plan of open-hearth furnace from the Miami Metal 
Co., Chicago. Installations which have already bee: 
made indicate the lower coal consumption of the M 
Kune furnace, in reducing the time required per heat 
Average coal consumption in furnaces without su 
specialized equipment is 600 lb. per ton of ste 
whereas the McKune type has reduced this to 450 |! 
In several tests with McKune equipped furnaces, th 
coal consumption has averaged less than 400 lb. On 
of the furnaces in the Ohio Works complement has bee! 
rebuilt after the McKune plan. Mr. Bulmer, wi 
delivered a paper on “Gas and Air Reversing Val 
for Open Hearth Furnaces” before the Iren and Ste« 
Institute at its May meeting in New York, first becam¢ 
identified with the Steel Corporation 25 years ago at 
Youngstown. 


H. H. Buckman and G. A. Pritchard announce 
they have sold their interest in and severed their con 
nection with Buckman & Pritchard, Inc., the compa! 
at Mineral City, Fla., which mines and prepares thé 
titanium ores from which titanium alloys and the nev 
white titanium pigments are being made. 


W. B. Senseman of the Raymond Brothers Im 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago, has been put in charge of th 
new Western office at 1002 Washington Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Dexter S. Kimball, president of the America! 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and dean of the colleg 
of engineering, Cornell University, will address 
Rochester section of the society and the engineering 
students of the University of Rochester, at Carneg' 
Building, Rochester, N. Y., at 8.15 p. m., Friday 
May 19. 


for- 


Ledlie I. Laughlin, son of James B. Laughlin, 
mer treasurer of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 








18, 1922 


_ who has been in the Pittsburgh office and mills 

company for several years, has joined the New 
sales office. Mr. Laughlin is a director of the 
ny and is seeking experience in all branches of 
mpany’s activities. 


Edgar Frankland, Jr., formerly in the Philadel- 
iles department of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 

joined the sales organization of L. Norris Hall, 
ron and steel merchant, 940 Front Street, Phila- 





see 


ERT R. CHRISMAN, president Chrisman Foundry 
lorgantown, W. Va., died May 5. 
S. THOMAS, president of the Thomas Mfg. Co., 
ield, Ohio, died suddenly in that city on May 
t disease being the cause. Mr. Thomas was born 
ngfield in 1857. He was prominently identified 
iny business, social and political activities, and 
at one time president of the National Associa- 
Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers. 
-ANK W. EDWARDS, sales engineer Dayton En- 
ng Laboratories Co., Delco starting and lighting 
ent, Dayton, Ohio, died at his home in that 
April 29, aged 41. 


RGE W. WHITTEMORE, secretary Sessions Clock 
anufacturer of clocks and timepieces, Bristol, 
died at his home May 10 following an apoplectic 
Mr. Whittemore was born in Boston, 51 
d went to the Sessions factory in 1902. 


years 


Ik. STROTHMAN, vice-president and general 
er Richardson-Phenix Co., Milwaukee, division 
S. F. Bowser Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., died May 

an illness of five months. 


WIS 


HYDE JANES, secretary, Wire Goods Co., 
ester, Mass., died suddenly last week in his fifty- 
year. 

‘ANCIS F. SQUIRE, for several years secretary and 
irer, Connecticut Valley Metal Trades Associa- 
and more recently vice-president and general 
ger, Fiberloid Corporation, Springfield, Mass., 

his home in that city May 8, aged 46. 


\RCHIBALD MCKAIG, president of the McKaig-Hatch 
ikers of drop forgings, Buffalo, died at his home 
‘. Mr. McKaig was the chief executive of the 
ition since it was organized five years ago. He 

n in Pennington, Ont., Oct. 1, 1867. 


‘SEPH WHEELOCK LUND, treasurer the Reed-Pren- 
, and the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co.., 
Worcester, Mass., and the Becker Milling Ma- 

Co., Hyde Park, Mass., died May 6 at the age of 


ie was a Boston lawyer, a graduate of Harvard, 
' OO. 


\merican Electric Fusion Corporation 


American Electric Fusion Corporation, Chi- 
ently increased its capital stock from $30,000 
1000 and chose the following officers: E. J. 
-elected president; A. B. Sonneborn, vice- 
t, and G. F. Strand, secretary and treasurer. 
and is a new man in the organization and 
rmerly president of G. F. Strand & Co., ma- 
and pattern makers, 315 South Clinton Street, 
When his shop was recently destroyed by 
oined the American Electric Fusion Corpora- 
es and will have charge of the manufactur- 
of the business. The company has bought 
nplete equipment of the Picturola Corporation, 
moved its plant to 972 Montana Street, where 
“000 ft. of floor space, it will have six times its 
manufacturing capacity. The company’s 
has increased from 300 to 400 per cent since 
ago. In the near future, it will introduce on 
irket three new types of machines, including a 
pot welder and a seam welder. 
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Allegheny Steel Co. Changes 

PITTSBURGH, May 16.—The Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa., has completed plans which will re- 
sult in a number of changes in its mill layout. The 
110-in. plate mill is to be converted into a three-high 
jobbing mill and it is re-designing its blooming mill and 
sheet bar layout. The changes will permit the rolling 
of tank plates No. 10 gage and heavier up to 72 in. 
wide and 30 ft. long. On the blooming and bar mill 
after the contemplated changes, it will be possible to 
take ingots 18 x 18 in. weighing 5600 lb. and produce 


sheet bars and slabs & x 20 in. and billets down to 
4x 4 in. The change in the plate mill will enable the 
company to roll blue annealed sheets of No. 14 gage 


and heavier of widths up to 72 in. The company for 
the past six years has had a one pot galvanizing plant 
which has just been started on ingot iron sheets for 


roughing and culvert work. 


Tithe Controversy Causes Delay 


Conflict of title to the 2000 acres north of Ham- 
mond, Ind., upon which the Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Co. planned to erect a large steel plant, has involved 


the Federal Government, the State of Indiana, Lake 
County and the East Chicago Land Co. in a legal 
battle. At the request of the Jones & Laughlin com- 


pany, the Chicago Title & Trust Co. investigated the 
title of the property and then offered the State of In- 
diana a price on 453 acres of the plant site. Im- 
mediately the East Chicago Land Co. claimed that 
the State had no rights and quoted an old Federal 
land grant. The State auditor of Indiana thereupon 
enjoined the sale of any part of the 2000 acres until 
the title of all of it has been cleared. Until these 
difficulties have been straightened out, the Jones & 
Laughlin company will take no steps to improve the 
property. 


Adding Machine Merger 


The Add-Index Corporation announces that it has 
acquired the assets of the adding machine and cash 
register division of the American Can Co. and of the 
Watters Corporation, St. Louis. Robert L. Houston, 
who has been vice-president and general manager of 
the Tabulating Machine Co. and director if the Com- 
puting-Tabulating-Recording Co., is president of the 
new company. H. W. Phelps, vice-president American 
Can Co., is chairman of the board. The corporation 
has acquired manufacturing plants in Grand Rapids 
and St. Louis, with branch offices in 54 cities. Execu- 
tive offices will be at New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 
May 


American Iron, Steel & Heavy Hardware Asso- 
ciation. May 23 to 25 Annual meeting, Hotel 
Washington, Washington Secretary, A. H. Cham 
berlain, Marbridge Building, New York 

American Society for Steel Treating. 
and 26 Sectional meeting, Pittsburgh 
W. H. Bisé 4600 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 


American Iron and Steel Institute. May 26 
Spring meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York 
Assistant Secretary, H. H. Cook, 40 Rector St., New 
Yor! 


May 25 
Secretary 
man, 


June 


American Association 
and 7 Annual meeting, 
( EE. Drayer, 905 State 

American Boiler Manufacturers Association. 
June 5, 6 and 7 Annual meeting, Buckwood Inn, 
Shaw nee-on-Delaware, Pa Secretary, H. N. Covell 


June 5, 6 
Secretary 
Chicago. 


of Engineers. 
Salt Lake City. 
Building, 


1! eman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

American Foundrymen’s Association. June 
to 9 Annual meeting and exhibition Rochester 
N. Y¥ Secretary, C. E. Hoyt, 140 South Dearborn 


Street, Chicago 


American Society 
26 to 2 Annual 
Atlantic City. 
Sprus e Street, 


for Testing Materials. June 
meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Secretary, C. L. Warwick, 1315 
Philadelphia. 
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STRUCTURAL BUSINESS 





Awards 






Announced and Tonnages Pending at 
Leading Centers 


ma? Structural awards the past week were as follows: 
Parcel Post 100 


structural, to F« 


Cincinnati, 500 tons bars, tons 


‘rro-Concrete Construction Co 


oa «ogee Bremen ents weal e 
" . 


Union Oil Co. of California, 10 oil storage tanks, San 
Pedro, Cal., 2700 tons, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

: , Alaskan Engineering Commission, Tanana River Bridge, 
Nenana, Alaska, 2708 tons, to United States Steel Prod 
ucts Co 

International Harvester Co., motor truck plant, Fort 


& Wayne, Ind., 1850 tons, to Morava Construction Co. 

: " Fitzhugh Building, San Francisco, 1395 tons, to United 
; ° States Steel Products Co 

- Mary Walker Apartment, Joliet, Ill., 529 tons, to Morava 


eth se pean aroma £2 


: ‘ (‘onstruction Co 
: . Federal Reserve Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla., 489 tons, 
to Omaha Structural Steel Co 
: Francesca Apartment, San Francisco, 500 tons, to un- 
? named fabricator. 
sell Memorial Hospital, Rosedale, Kan., 100 tons, to Kan- 
, sas City Structural Steel Co. 
j ° Fischer Building, Cooper Square, New York, 1000 tons, to 
7 « Hinkle Iron Construction Co 
‘d Niewenhous apartment building, Bronx, New York, 2200 
Z ‘» tons, to Harris Structural Steel Co 
+ Office building at Borough Hall, Brooklyn, 600 tons, to 
; Hay Foundry & Iron Works 
aie: Loft building in Grand Central zone, New York, 4000 tons, 
Pes to Hay Foundry & Iron Works 
National Life Insurance Building, Fort Wayne, Ind., 1200 
’ tons, to Hegeman & Harris, New York 
High school building, Scranton, Pa., 900 tons, to Bethlehem 
Fabricators, Inc. 
Power house at Charlotte, N. C., 600 tons, to Shoemaker 
Satterthwait Bridge Co 
Loft building in Thirty-seventh Street, New York, 2100 
tons, to George A. Just Co 
Bridge for Lehigh Valley Railroad, 150 tons, to Bethlehem 
Steel Bridge Corporation. 
High tension transmission towers for shipment to Japan, 
5000 tons, to American Bridge Co 
Apartment house in West Eighty-ninth Street, New York, 
300 tons, to Paterson Bridge Co 
Apartment building at West End Avenue and 103d Street, 
- New York, 1000 tons, to Paterson Bridge Co. 
. Office building in West Fifty-seventh Street, 750 tons, to 
r Hay Foundry & Iron Works 
Cutler Turkish bath houss Cleveland, 250 tons, to the 
’ National Iron & Wire 
, Park Lane Realty Co., Cleveland, apartment house, 600 
. tons, to F. H. Brooks & Co 
First National Bank Massillor Ol 140 tons, to the 
» Massillon Bri & Stri iral Co 
Corne Hig Sch Corne N. ¥ 110 tor » the Me 
* Clint Marshall ¢ 
+ Baloski |} ‘ ( veland » F. H. Brooks & C« 
\ Contracts Pending 
‘is Met t Mars] ( was I ) ) 
] structure ( prope lilding a 
Penn V r. St New Y bu \ held up 
. ! for tered it \ Ja Stewal & 
( N , ( 
. Pre ( Bank I l ( genera ntract 
W im Har ( ( nnat ‘ work, S&( on n 
: seated 
MW Glada H School, Colun O} 
l 
I zs fi J eee & uw ¢ Cin 
i roxh oOo! bic t } ] 
7 Seot e Cathedr D I ns. Chris & 
3 Sim] i Works, low bidd 
Ix Hotel, Fe Wayne | ) 
New York (¢ vy Cour H N¢ \ 
; Otic I Baltimore 
’ Bu f Richi a: 3 I \ 
Highwa brid it B ) 
Loft bi n nB ] f ! 
4 Loft building West JT venth Stree New Yorl 
First National Bank, Canton, Ohio, 2500 tons, bids taken 
‘ Somerville lron Worl Chattanooga, Ten foundry, 250 
: tons, bids taken. 
Aetna Portland Cement Co., Port Huron, Mich., 1500 tons 
; r Ohio State Highways Commission, tridge work at Kenton, 
: Ohio, 600 tons, 
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Billings & Chapin Co., Cleveland, paint factory, 
taken. 

Cass Building, Detroit, 2400 tons. 

Hotel Williams, Columbus, Ohio, 1200 tons. 
Commodore Perry Hotel, Akron, Ohio, inquiry 
tons revived. 

Northwestern Building Co., Detroit, 900 tons. 


3uffalo Athletic Club, Buffalo, N. Y., 1700 tons 


Convention of National Pipe and Supplies 
Association 


PITTSBURGH, May 16.—The thirteenth annu: 
vention of the National Pipe and Supplies Asso 
which convened at the William Penn Hotel her 
morning, and will be in session to-day and to-n 
brought together the largest attendance of any 
gathering in the history of the organization. | 
ing the usual formalities of registration, an addr 
welcome by Guilford R. Adams, president of th« 
ciation, a roll call, an address of welcome by 
W. A. Magee of Pittsburgh, President Adams 
duced Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton, whose subje 
“Statesmanship in Industry.” Then followed a 
sium on the business situation, with brief expre 
of opinion of present conditions and the outlook 
the viewpoint of manufacturers of welded pipe, 
eled sanitary ware, sanitary pottery, boilers and 
tion, cast iron soil pipe, brass goods and range \y 
In the afternoon, James H. Tregoe, secretary-trea 
National Association of Credit Men, gave an ad 
his subject being “A Look Backward and a Glanc 
ward.” The annual address of President Adan AS 
another feature of the afternoon session. There were 
also reports of the officers and of committees and a 
discussion of the various reports, as well as of the 
Pittsburgh basing point, 


New Fluorspar Mine 


The Hillside Fluorspar Mines, 38 South Dearb 
Street, Chicago, of which G. H. Jones, formerly first 
vice-president Inland Steel Co., is president and treas 
urer, announces the completion of the new mine at 
Rosiview Station, IIl., post office, Rosiclare, Ill. Th 
mine is a shaft, three-level development, the | 
level being 350 ft. The plant is electrically equi 
throughout and includes a mill concentrating bu 
for the close separation of fluorspar from the in 
ties in the material as mined. Concrete storag: 
drained and covered insure dry fluorspar, wh 
loaded direct to Illinois Central Railroad cars b: 
conveyors. The mine on the original Rosiclare v 
now producing gravel and lump fluorspar. At! 
are made in the company’s own laboratory. Th 
pany has its own selling organization. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association h 
dressed a letter to President Harding express! 
approval of his recommendation to Congress that 
road systems be permitted to own and operate 
ship lines. It is pointed out that Middle West 
facturers suffer a disadvantage in competi! 
foreign business under present conditions a! 
emphasized that,American railroads lose traffi 
would naturally flow to them because the Ca! 
Pacific has a large fleet of ships and is able t 
shippers most attractive combination water 
rates. If American roads owned ocean-going 
shippers in the interior would be able to ship d 
foreign ports on one bill of lading and at rail-and- 
rates under the supervision of the Interstate Con 
Commission. 


Pittsburgh Section, Industrial Cost Associatio! 
cussed a paper written by Robert E. Belt, secr 
National Malleable Association, at its monthly ¢ 
and meeting held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburg 
Wednesday evening, May 10. The subject of the pape 


was “The Opportunity of Cost Accountants to @ 
Analytical Work for the Executive.” 
















s 


ATH OF HENRY M. HOWE 


‘inence in Steel Metallurgy 
tion by a Co-Worker 


An Apprecia- 


Marion Howe, who was internationally rec- 
dean of scientists in the domain of iron and 

i on Sunday, May 14, 1922, at his home in 
N. Y¥., from a malady from which he had 
r a period of some 15 months. He was born 
29 1848, at Boston, Mass., the son of Dr. 
and Julia Ward Howe. Both parents were 
in public activities; his father for his phil- 
and instruction of the blind and feeble- 
d for his distinguished services in the 
War for independence early in the 19th cen- 
mother as a leader of 
rms, from the abolition 
to the securing of the 

r women in the United 
om his mother espe- 
author of the “Battle 
the Republic,” he in- 
extraordinary facility 

gy and tact and power 
over public meetings 

re distinguishing fea- 
career. The father’s 
ientific research as a 
and instructor in a 
manifested in 
an unusual keenness 
tion and investigation 
ted search after the 
ined with an extraor- 
vacity for interpret- 
esearch of himself and 


ad Was 


Howe received from 
e degree of A. B. in 
\I. in 1872, and from the 
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Division of the National Research Council. The esti- 
mate placed by his professional colleagues upon the 
services he rendered is indicated by the honors con- 
ferred upon him by scientific societies, Government 
agencies and universities, not only in our own country 
but in many of the principal steel-producing nations 
of the world. A catalogue of these is given in the 
Bulletin of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
for July, 1917, but we shall mention here only the 
Bessemer Medal of the Iron and Steel Institute of 
Great Britain, the Gold Medal of the Society for En- 
couragement of National Industry of France, and 
Knighthood of the Order of St. Stanislas of Russia. 
He had been president of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, the American Society for Testing 
Materials, the International Association for Testing 
Materials, the Jury of Awards, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Chicago Exposition of 1893, etc. 
He was an honorary member of 
the American Iron and Steel In- 


stitute. 

Dr. Howe was famous as an 
expert in litigation on iron and 
steel. His was a mind of a higher 


order of intelligence than is pos 
sessed by most men, and few at 
torneys had sufficient confidence 
in their trained powers of debate 
to cross swords with him a second 
time on the witness stand. Emi- 
nently fair in his statements and 
deductions, he nevertheless drove 
home the point of his evidence 
with a power and a clarity which 
convinced the dullest jurymen and 
overcame the cross-examination 
of opposing counsel. 

It was, however, by his devel- 
opment of the science of metallog 


raphy, and the heat treatment 
and physical properties of iron 
and steel that he made his chief 


etts Institute of Tech- contribution to the world’s scien 
the Department of tific and industrial progress. In 
nd Metallurgy the Russia, Tschernoff, the “father of 
B. S. in 1871. He had metallography,” published the 
received honorary first laws of this science in the 
om Harvard Univer- HENRY MARION HOWE year 1868; in Sweden, Brinell 
D. 1905), Lafayette published his laws of heat treat- 
others. With the exception of approxi ment in 1885; in France, Osmond, in 1887, discovered 
vears devoted to the metallurgy of copper, some of the laws of chemistry as related to the metals; 
h he inaugurated copper smelting in Chile. in England, in the early 90’s, Roberts-Austen began to 
nd built the works of the Orford Nickel apply the laws of physical chemistry to the cooling of 


at Capelton and Eustis, in the Province 
and at Bergen Point, N. J., and 
Pima Copper Mining & Smelting Co. in 
lr. Howe’s whole professional life has been 
hiefly to the development of the iron and 
try, as superintendent of steel works (Joliet, 
Pittsburgh, 1873-4), consulting metallurgist, 
f metallurgy, investigator, interpreter, writer 
ding officer. While acting as consulting 
lecturer on metallurgy at the 
p etts Institute of Technology from 1883-1897, 
f metallurgy at Columbia University, 1897- 
professor emeritus, 1913-1922. During all 
od he was indefatigable in research and 
The result of this labor is embodied in 

ng principal works: 
n Copper Smelting,” 1885. 
Metallurgy of Steel,” 1891, 


Canada, 


he was 


translated into 


rgical Laboratory Notes,” 1902, translated 


1903, translated 


steel, and Other Alloys,” 
graphy of Steel and Cast Iron,” 1916. 

on Iron and Steel in the new volumes of 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1902. 
n Iron and Steel in the 11th edition of the 


Britannica, volume 14, page 801, 1920, 
500 professional papers. 
ne World War and for some years sub- 


he served as chairman of the Engineering 


iron and steel. The amazing mind of Henry M. Howe 
grasped each of these new discoveries, correlated them, 
interpreted the results of subsequent investigations and 
related them to the original data, clothed his deductions 
in a language which the ordinary mind could compre 
hend, supplemented them with investigations of his 
own, distributed the information through his writings 
and discussions at technical conventions, formulated 
theories to explain the results, overturned some estab 
lished prejudices, sought out the truth amidst the mass 
of accumulated data, and established from a collection 
of more or less incoherent material a new science of the 
constitution and nature of iron and steel. One might 
go into detail as to individual contributions of Howe 
to the steel industry of the United States, such as his 
introduction of Hadfield’s manganese steel, but in the 
last analysis it is probable his leadership in the de- 
velopment of a science out of an incoherent mass of 
data that will be reckoned as his greatest contribution. 

On April 9, 1874, Henry M. Howe married Miss 
Fannie Gay of Troy, N. Y., who survives him. She has 
been not only his constant companion and sympathetic 
comrade in his work, but, by her actual assistance, has 
made it possible for him to accomplish some of the 
great tasks to which we have referred. A wise coun- 
selor in all that pertained to the human and personal 
side of his varied activities, a close observer of events 
during. their travels together in South America, in 
Europe, and in attendance at many scientific conven- 
tions here and abroad, she not only guided tactfully, 
but spared him numerous interruptions and directed 
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his efforts in the lines of greatest effectiveness. In which has been going since late in March, was 
paying our tribute of gratitude and appreciation for last night. Resumption at Farrell and Mingo \ 
13 Ro the services rendered to the world by a great scientist a better supply of sheet bars for the America 
i and philosopher, we must include also our admiration & Tin Plate Co., which in the past few weeks | 
ere for the devoted helpfulness of the wife, who shared experiencing some trouble in maintaining t} 
equally with him the desire to render abundant service rate of operations on account of an insufficien: 
tes to mankind, BRADLEY STOUGHTON. of sheet bars. New Castle, Pa., works of the Ja: 
has 17 mills on full time, as against 12 runni; 
MC IRE C( ) A] MINED restricted schedule, during the past few weeks 
i ANS 1 4 1 1 Shenango works, 30 out of 40 mills are on fy 
This represents no gain in the number of ac} 
mills, but recently these mills have not been 
the full number of 16 turns a week. 




















































By-Product Coke Increased in April in 
Spite of Strike 
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Developments at Uniontown 








; " 
cA > Situation as to Supplies for Iron and Steel UNIONTOWN, PA., May 15.—The only chang: 
eT Plants Is Still Serious Connellsville bituminous region last week was 
“| Pi ing indication of a desire on the part of num! 
} PITTSBURGH, May 16.--Developments in the coal the men to return to their jobs and the attempt 
.t strike situation during the past week have been mildly union organization to solidify and strengthen 
$ favorable. While it is not yet true that the coal miners roads they have made. A meeting of represent 
. 7 and coke oven workmen in the Connellsville district are from the newly organized locals of the region was hy 
Pitp going back to work in large numbers, there is a pretty in Uniontown on Friday afternoon. It was 
: steady increase in the number of those who want to afternoon meeting behind closed doors, no statem: 
7 work. The actual figures of coke production for the of the union purpose or discussion being availab| 
ERR week ending May 13 are not yet available, but the im- the meeting. It is understood that the principa 
i | : pression prevails that this week will show a slight gain of discussion involved selection of permanent off 
| over that of the week ending May 6. This would be the for the various locals temporarily organized. Th: 
ohne first reaction from the weekly losses recorded since ter of bringing tents into the region for famili 
» i April 1. The H. C. Frick Co. has succeeded in increas- evicted workmen was touched upon, it is reported 
: | ing the number of active coke ovens; and since union Scores of miners idle as a result of the strik 
; organizers have not been able to force other suspen- the region are seeking employment on road work and 
sions to offset the Frick gains, the natural expectation building operations throughout the county. Some 
is that there must be some increase in coke output. stances where leaders of locals have secured such em- 
| The fact that in the week ending May 6 the loss of coke ployment, it is understood, have resulted in criticism 
| production as compared with the previous week, ac- Your correspondent last week wrote that the unior 
cording to the Connellsville Courier, was only 2030 again had failed to capture the Connellsville regior 
k tons as against 10,750 tons the week before, creates the The developments this week emphasize that statement 
notion that the worst has been seen in this important 
f ‘ source of beehive oven coke and of coal for coking in . : 
bic: by-product plants. Soft Coal Output Increases 
The supply situation as applying to both coal and WASHINGTON, May 16.—For the first time since t 
. . coke still presents a serious condition for the iron and coal strike started, production of soft coal increased 
steel industry, im that while supplies are available they at the beginning of the sixth week of the strike, Ma: 
. & are very costly Practically no gas coal is available 8-13. The early returns, according to the Geologica 
q from nearby fields, and the few small lots which are guryey, indicate an output of close to 4,500,000 tor 
¢ iP offered are held at $4.25 per net ton, at mines, for mine — production of anthracite remains practically zero 
! . run grade, Mine run Connellsville steam coal is held Despite the coal strike, the output of by-product 
A at $3.85 at mines. Coal from southern W est Virginia coke increased again in April. The total product 
and Kentucky, to which the iron and steel industry In for the month was 2,227,000 net tons, an averag 
le this and the \ alley district has turned, is becoming €X- 74.244 tons per day. In comparison with the daily a\ 
tremely costly. lhe common range now is $3.25 to age for March, this was an increase of 8 per cent 
> *4 a ny we which must be added a freight charge The cut in production of beehive coke caused b) 
; of 99.08 to Pittsburgh and $2.66 to Youngstown. lhe strike was, however, such as to bring about a decreas 
Py Steel Corporation has been a veEZ free buyer of in the total output of all coke. It is estimated 
™ Southern coal, and lately the shipments have been so 528,000 tons of beehive coke were drawn during th 
8 heavy that there is a possibility that the railroads con- month. The total production of coke was, therefo! 
necting with the Union Railroad may be obliged to em-  9.755,000 tons, as against 2,869,000 in March. 
bargo the latter road until such time as congestions 
in and near Clairton, Pa., are relieved. The Steel Cor- tate 
4 ; oration is understood to have contracted for sufficient . 77 . . . 
4 * erat coal to maintain practically full operation Government Watching Coal Prices 
“Es of its by-product plant at Clairton until Aug. 1, and WASHINGTON, May 16.—That the Government 
: ’ this augurs well for the maintenance and possible ex- applying itself effectively against increasing prices 
pansion of blast furnace and steel works operations coal at the mines was the statement made at the W! 
of those plants depending on Clairton for coal and gas. House this afternoon. It was declared that the Govern- 
The Steel Corporation appears to have pretty well ment has a plan of “control or cure” and that it is > 
e overcome the hindrance to an expansion in plant activ- ing worked out through Secretary of Commerce Hoove! 
Bs 4 ities occasioned by the unexpected defection of coal The Government considers that increasing prices 
miners in the non-union mines of western Pennsyl- coal at the mines are unjustified, except for what was 
4 vania, in sympathy with those in union fields on April called slight panicky buying. The statement of t! 
1. Following closely upon the blowing in of two fur- Government’s activities was the first intimatio! that 
: naces of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Mingo, Ohio, on May the Administration had taken official notice of th 
4 : 10, which were banked early in April as a result of the strike and is watching the price situation with a Vie' 
>) : shortage of coke, due to the walkout in the Connells- to exercising control over it. 
, ville district, will be a resumption of the steel works at Cabinet officials discussed the coal situation 
that plant very soon. The Farrell, Pa., works of the same afternoon and figures were presented at the meeting | 
: company, which was due to start up about the first of | show that prices of coal at mines have increased 
> April and did not on account of the shortage of fuel. some instances from 50 to 100 per cent. This has caused 
5 Pe incident to the suspension of operations in the Con- investigation to be made and it is stated that som: 
A nellsville district, will resume with 13 of 15 open-hearth operators will be called to Washington this week 





furnaces, which are being warmed up. confer with Government officials, probably including 
One blast furnace at Farrell, in addition to that the Attorney General and the Secretary of Commer 































supply Jobbers Seek Larger Margins 
of Profit 


(Continued from page 1364) 





merchandise and figures have been tabulated 
plied on several items. The continuing high 
rates and the decreasing merchandise prices, 
rved to considerably increase the percentage of 
osts. 

profit sharing method of compensating sales- 
; been of considerable value in this period of 
nent and pamphlets describing the profit shar- 
em may be had on application. 

re has been a uniform expression of desire for 
\ilroad passenger rates preferably through a 
entage reduction applying to a mileage book 
vill be universally interchangeable on all rail- 
nd which may be made available to traveling 


equest has likewise been made for lower rail- 
ight rates, some preferring to have _ these 

freight rates decreased on a limited number of basic 
ties, while others have favored a decrease in 
rates on a percentage basis which is the same 
that on which rates were advanced. 


Resale Prices 


While resale prices have not yet the support of 
ipproval, some manufacturers continue to sug- 
prices at which their dealer agents should sel! 
voods and they are working for the passage of 
yy Congress which will serve to legalize some fair 
’ controlling the resale price. 
Membership of the association has kept up remark- 
well and while we hear of resignations in many 
itions suffering from a decrease in the volume 
less, our membership now shows a total of 230 
ers who are splendidly co-operating in all policies 


taken.” 


Manufacturers Predict Higher Prices 


\t the Tuesday morning meeting of the mill supply 
there were talks by several manufacturers, 
mainly with the price situation as affecting 

products. J. H. Williams of J. H. Williams & Co., 
n, manufacturers of drop forgings and drop- 
tools, said that he did not believe the drop forg- 
lustry had been greatly over-extended during the 
ind that when conditions return to normal, the 
forging plants of the country will be well occupied 

As to present selling prices, he believed 
ey are as low as it is possible for them to go at 

resent time, being about 50 per cent above 1914 
He pointed out that labor costs must come down 
ther before prices can greatly recede. Toolmakers 
re getting 50c. per hr. before the war are now 

75 to 80c. per hr. Mr. Williams predicted that 
drop forgings would go higher within the 

‘) days, due to higher costs of raw materials. He 
that most manufacturers of drop-forged tools 
prefer to sell through the jobber, but that their 

n is complicated through the fact that they 
refuse to sell tools to manufacturers who are 
iyers of their miscellaneous drop-forged prod- 

Mr. Williams expressed his belief in the correct- 

the principle of maintaining sufficiently large 

to protect the jobber, and asked for the advice 
bbers as to what may be considered proper 

He referred to the recent organization of 
erican Drop Forging Institute, which purposes 
ite the trade as to costs of production, and said 

Institute would meet this week in Washington 

retary of Commerce Hoover to determine the 

ng which it may work. 


isiness 


“ 


Twist Drill Prices Discussed 


5S. Carter, sales manager of the Whitman & 
Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of twist 

iid that talk of a return to 1914 prices is unfair. 
ed out that prices in 1914 were unduly low 

to obtain a fair idea of pre-war prices one 
take a 5 or 10-year pre-war average. He men- 
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tioned one grade of twist drills, which during the period 
of high prices reached a peak of $8.20 a dozen; these 
drills are now selling at $2.95 and the lowest price at 
which they have ever been sold was $2.25. The 1911-12 
average price on these drills was $3.13. Mr. Carter 
said that many prices on twist drills are below the 
1911-12 levels. While he maintained that prices of 
twist drills have been thoroughly liquidated, he did not 
want to predict that prices would not go lower ulti- 
mately. He added that if the tariff schedule on tung- 
sten in the new Fordney-McCumber bill goes through, 
prices certainly would go higher, as this tariff bill pro- 
poses a specific duty of 60c. per lb. plus an ad va!orem 
duty of 25 per cent on tungsten. This would increase 
the cost of twist drills, he said, from 10 to 15c. per Ib. 
With such tariff legislation, coupled with a return of 
better business conditions, prices of twist drills, the 
speaker predicted, will surely go up, though this may 
not happen immediately. 

Referring to the state of business, Mr. Carter said 
that there had been a gain of 300 per cent in sales of 
twist drills in the first four months of 1922 compared 
with the corresponding period of 1921. Surplus stocks 
left over from the war period are being broken and de- 
pleted. He said that twist drill manufacturers are not 
looking for a big rush of business, but do expect a 
steady increase throughout the remainder of the year. 
Mr. Carter predicted that the United States is entering 
into a period of at least temporary activity. His advice 
to jobbers was to keep stocks evenly balanced, but not 
to load up too heavily. 

Mr. Carter said his gompany was more than anxious 
to provide jobbers with a suitable margin of profit and 
that every effort had been made in that direction, but 
that in times of depression, such as the country had 
passed through, jobbers have not always maintained 
the discounts which manufacturers provided for them. 
He said his company would gladly support any feasible 
plan of maintaining a wider margin of profit for the 
jobber. 


Expects Advance on Brooms and Brushes 


Irving W. Lemaux, president Indianapolis Brush & 
Broom Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., predicted an ad- 
vance of $1 to $1.50 a dozen on industrial brooms with 
in the near future, basing this prediction on conditions 
in the raw materials market. He said that the demand 
for brooms and brushes in the first quarter of this year 
was equal to all of the business done up to June 27 of 
last year, so far as his own company is concerned. 

Wallace L. Pond, domestic sales manager of the 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I., said that a new 
note of optimism has spread throughout the country 
in the past month or two. He referred to larger buy- 
ing by the railroads, and said that at the moment bids 
had been put in, to his knowledge, on more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of railroad supplies on which action had 
not been taken. He commented on the fact that the 
purse strings of the farmers have loosened somewhat 
and that better buying from the agricultural districts 
is already in evidence. He said that indications point 
to a rather rapid advance in some lines, with other 
lines lagging behind somewhat. 

Costs have not come down to the extent that was 
expected, Mr. Pond stated, and labor is again becoming 
more difficult to handle as it is becoming more fully 
employed. He predicted that factories would be re- 
markably busy within a comparatively short period. 
He predicted advances in prices on files due to higher 
costs of steel and labor. 


File Trade Shows Improvement 


Business with the Nicholson File Co., the speaker 
said, is at the highest point in 18 months. He said that 
his company has gradually eliminated many of its stock 
items until now it has 1492 less than it carried in 1916. 

W. W. Sanderson, sales manager of the Carborun- 
dum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., presented a number of 
practical suggestions for stimulating more aggressive 
work by salesmen. He said that salesmen must get out 
of their heads many of the old ideas of selling and get 
abreast of the times. He said that selling to-day is not 
the easy proposition that it has been in recent years 
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and that the success of a salesman would depend largely 
on what he “has in his head above his ears.” He said 
that the Carborundum Co. is out to beat 1919 sales 
records. In most of the lines manufactured by the 
company the results in the first quarter of the year 
were upwards of 90 per cent of the sales figures on the 
same products in the corresponding period of 1919. 


W. J. Radcliffe Elected President 


Concluding its convention Wednesday morning, the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
elected the following new officers: President, W. J. 
Radcliffe, E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati; first vice-presi- 
dent, chairman of machine-tool division), L. H. Swind, 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia; second vice-presi 
dent, B. H. Ackles, T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit; secretary 


COSTS ADVANCING 


Coal Situation Becoming More Important Factor 
at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 16—Coal situation is 
beginning to loom as a more important factor in iron 
and steel production, though schedules have not been 
appreciably curtailed since the strikes of union coal 
miners started. Steel plants have been making in- 
roads into fuel reserves, however, as incoming ship 
ments have been curtailed. Efforts of steel companies 
to protect their fuel requiremtnts have been respon- 
sible for a sharp advance in coal prices. Quotations on 
West Virginia and Kentucky coal available for coking 
purposes range from $3 to $3.25 in the current market 
and in addition there is a substantially larger freight 
charge because of the longer haul. 

This condition is responsible for higher coking costs 
and will likely be reflected in stiffer prices to apply 
on third quarter tonnage of finished products. The 
principal independent in this territory reports as yet 
comparatively little inquiry for business carrying third 
quarter shipping terms. Indications likewise point to 
a substantial carryover from the second quarter. 

Improved building activity throughout the country 
finds reflection in broader demand for steel products 
entering into construction, such as nails and wire prod 
ucts, sheets, pipe and bars. Higher prices in nails 
would be a natural consequence of the current situa- 
tion, but the quotation of $2.50 per base keg applies 
to most business booked lately. Jobbing requirements 
for nails have been particularly active and one pro- 
ducer in this territory has been unable to meet orders 
for releases at times. 

Makers generally show no disposition to book ahead 
owing to uncertainties attendant upon production. 

One of the important sanitary ware interests of the 
country has been compelled to allocate its product, 
based on average purchases by consumers over a period 
of months. It reports that the first quarter was the 
best in its history. 

April production and shipments by Valley producers 
registered appreciable gains over March, and May 
promises still further improvement in these respects. 
Sheet mill schedules for this week, for instance, show 
a gain of four units over the previous week, 99 units 
being scheduled. The Bessemer department of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., idle for two weeks, is 
again on the active list Twelve of 17 pipe furnaces 
are fired, a decline of one from last week. Shortage of 
Bessemer iron has interfered with pipe production to 
some extent. 

Engineering departments are conducting intensive 
experiments with fuel saving devices, particularly in 
open-hearth furnaces. Satisfactory results have been 
achieved by both the Brier Hill Steel Co. and the Car 
negie Steel Co. at its Ohio works in the use of new 
equipment designed to cut manufacturing costs by re 
ducing fuel consumption. 

In the sheet market there is a more general tendency 
to advance prices on new bookings beyond the nominal 
quotations of 3.15¢c. for black and 4.15¢. for galvanized, 
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treasurer, Thomas A. Fernley, Philadelph 
secretary-treasurer, T. James Fernley, P 
executive committee: F. Alexander Chandle: 
& Farquhar Co., Boston; H. C. Ellsworth, \ 
& Supply Co., Cleveland; George F. Root, R: 
Co., Buffalo. 

The retiring president, Crannell Morgan, 
& Supply Co., Akron, Ohio, was presented a 
the presentation being made on behalf of 
tion by Mr. Strong, of the Strong, Carlisle & 
Co., Cleveland. 

No resolutions were adopted, but th 
recommended to its members the adoptio 
sharing plan of compensating salesmen, 
worked very successfully with a numbe: 
panies which are members, 


base gages. Automobile interests, especially 
ers, have been unable to fill their require) 
sheets, especially full finished, and there | 
moderate interference with schedules, as a « 
No. 22 gage auto body stock is still quoted 
the chief producer in this territory, whic 
however, that 4.65c. has been the basis of 
Efforts are being made by the more import 
pendents to hold prices in finished directio: 
reasonable limits and to prevent any tenden 
a runaway market, because of the unsett! 
such a course would likely have on the indust 


Pittsburgh Basing Point Hearing 


CHICAGO, May 138.—An increase of $83,00 
cost of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank 
traceable to the Pittsburgh basing point for 
steel prices, asserted Wenzel Morava, president 
Construction Co., in testifying before the I 
Trade Commission in this city this week. The M 
Construction Co., he stated, is the largest ind 
fabricator in Chicago, being second in siz 
American Bridge Co., a subsidiary of the Unite 
Steel Corporation. He testified that the latter 
can afford to disregard “Pittsburgh plus,” 
parent corporation obtains it in any event. 

Others who appeared on the witness stand 
S. M. McFarland, sales manager Union Too! ( 
cago; H. A. Biggert, vice-president Emerson-b 
ham Co., Rockford, Ill., third largest manufa 
a complete line of farm implements; Irving 
sales manager Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. ( 
facturer of machinists’, carpenters’ and n 
tools, Chicago; G. C. Hodgson, president Gri 
Forge Co., Chicago; W. T. Callahan, secret: 
rial Steel Cabinet Co., Chteago; William J 
kloot, secretary and treasurer Vanderk 
Works, and A. W. Woodman, former pr« 
Bridge & Iron Works, Joliet, Ill., which ha 
of business for two years. 

A recess was taken in the hearings un 
when they will be resumed here. It is expecte: 


hearings in Chicago will be concluded about J 


¢ 


British Steel Production in 192! 


Details of the steel ingot and casting 
Great Britain for 1921 are now availabl 
public by the National Federation of Iron 
Manufacturers. Compared with 1920 and 
are as follows in gross tons: 


1921 1 
Acid sessemer : 168.2300 ? 
Basi Bessemet 123.2300 
Acid open-hearth 1.154.100 
Basic open-hearth 063,700 4,574 
Kleetric ingots 10.400 
IKleetric castings 16,700 
All other 9.300 17 
Total ,625, 800 GY O04 


The large proportion of basic open-heat th 
in 1921 is the feature of last year’s data. 
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embarrassment from the lack of suggestions of candi 
dates for office and the personalities under considera 
tion were freely discussed. 

Among the important decisions of the council was 
one providing for, say, four meetings a year—the 
annual meeting in New York in December, the so- 
called spring meeting and two regional meetings. 
These latter will be run under the auspices of the 
committees on local sessions, on professional divisions 
and on meetings and program. Thus after the De- 
cember meeting, a meeting will be held in February 
at Chattanooga, perhaps, as a regional meeting, with 
major character papers and definite professional ac 
tivities, another regional meeting will take place at 
Los Angeles in April and the regular mid-year meet- 
ing will occur in June at Montreal. 

The council voted to serve as sponsor! together 
with the American Society for Testing Materials and 
the U. S. Forestry Service, in arriving at a standard 
method of testing wood under the direction of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. Like- 
wise it will join with the Society of Automotive En 
gineers in establishing a standard for bolt, nut and 
rivet proportions, and with the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association in developing standards of small 
tools and machine tool elements. 


\ Management Week in the Fall 


Plans were approved to celebrate a management 
week early in the fall, when all the sections may hold 
meetings devoted to management problems. It was de 
cided to publish two years’ transactions this year and 
consequently members were given informally to under- 
stand that some appropriations may probably have to 
be curtailed. Secretary Rice reported that Columbia 
University has authorized the society to nominate a 
candidate for a scholarship in the university and it is 


understood a like offer has been made to the national 


1: 
societies of civil, mining and electrical engineers. The 
materials handling division has been expanding to such 
an extraordinary degree that special committees are 
to be appointed to carry out the enlarged plans 

Several excursions were arranged for the re- 
mainder of the week; that is, for Friday and Saturday. 
Among these was a trip to Birmingham on Thursday 
night, followed by a visit to the Muscle Shoals nitrat: 
plant and dam near Sheffield, Ala. In Birmingham 
the entire day was given over to visits to the plant 
of the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., and the Ensley 
and Fairfield plants of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., with luncheon at the community center of the 
Ensley plant, and, as the concluding feature of a day 
of unusual activity, dinner at the Tutwiler Hotel. The 
visitors were the guests of the Birmingham section of 
the Society, under the leadership of Frank H. Crockard, 
president Woodward Iron Co., and Frank G. Cutler, 
chief of the bureau of steam engineering of the Tenne 
ee company A caravan of automobiles made possib! 


+} ] 


e survey of industrial enterprises, which are far 
greater in scope than is generally appreciated. Mr 
Crockard, as chairman of the Birmingham section, pre- 
ided at the dinner. 


Covernmental Labor Officials to Meet 


An interesting and extensive program is promised 
for the Ninth Annual Convention of Governmental 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, open- 
ing in Harrisburg, Pa., May 22, and continuing to May 
26. The opening address will be given by Governor 
William C. Sproul of Pennsylvania, and also on the 
opening day James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will address the organization. 

The program takes up Child Welfare, Inspection, 
Safety and Sanitation, Employment, Mediation and 
Conciliation, and devotes considerable time to group 
conference There will also be held the fifteenth con- 
ference of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons. 

Two exhibits have been arranged in connection with 
the convention, one on dust explosion prevention, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and one by the Safety Museum of the 
Department of Labor and Industry. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Secretary Hoover Favors Their Continuance Under 
Governmental Supervision 


Speaking before the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers on May 10, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, advocated the restrain of trade 
organizations by enactment of legislation calling upon 
them to file, voluntarily, a statement of their intents 
and purposes with some governmental body. Secretary 
Hoover pointed out that such statement of purposes by 
an organization should be wholly voluntary, but that 
those who did not submit to this control, would be open 
to prosecution under the restraint of trade acts, the 
same as those who stated their intentions. In pointing 
out the four important differences as he sees them, 
between legitimate trade association and consolidations 
of capital, Secretary Hoover said as to legitimate asso- 
ciations: 

“First, their objectives are to lessen production and 
distribution costs and losses in the industry; to in- 
crease the consumption of their special commodities; 
to facilitate, even and steady supply; to protect their 
rights in relation to other economic groups. Second, 
these purposes are open even to the common interests 
of the whole of trade, not to any particular faction of 
it. Third, the purposes of the trade associations 
legitimate trade associations—do not include price or 
profits of production or distribution. Fourth, these 
associations may be dissolved instantly without any 
disturbance to capital or to production. 

“Now in the conception of the relationship of trade 
associations to capital consolidation, these four essen- 
tial differences become of great importance, and it is 
my belief that if the associations are to grow in 
beneficent directions, that they should have some defini- 
tion in law that will remove the uncertainties of their 
situation. 

Revision of Edge Bill 


“The suggestion that I would like to put forward 
for your consideration is a simplification of the pro- 
posals recently made by Senator Edge. I do not claim 
any originality, for this matter has been under dis- 
cussion off and on for the last 10 to 14 years; and 
without entering upon any legal formulations of these 
ideas, my suggestion is that there should be enacted 
a minor extension to the Clayton act, to the effect that 
interstate trade associations should be permitted to file 
with some appropriate governmental authority, the 
plan of their operations and the functions that they 
propose to carry on; that upon approval of such of 
these functions as do not apparently contravene the 
restraint of trade acts, the associations may proceed 
with their operations 

“If upon complaint, however, either of individuals or 
the law officers of the Government, that any of these 
functions have proved in their exercise to have re- 
strained trade, then, after a hearing and proof, the 
right to continue those particular functions should be 
suspended.” 

“And in spite of such a suspension direction, they 
are then continued, such an association to be open to 
prosecution under the restraint of trade acts, and also 
if it should be proved that any association has extended 
its activities beyond the functions in its original pro- 
posals, that it shall be subject to prosecution under the 
restraint of trade acts. 

“T would make the matter purely optional with our 
trade associations whether they wish to take advantage 
of this arrangement or not, and those associations 
which do not wish to secure this limited interpretation 
of the law, with the large measure of confidence that 
it would give to their membership and the public, should 
not be required to do so. They, however, will neces- 
sarily assume for themselves the job of interpreting 
the law with the risks that such interpretation implies.” 


Results Accomplished 


Mr. Hoover pointed out the beneficial results that 
have been attained for the community by legitimate 
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trade associations and gave as one example o{ 
vancement of efficiency and saving, the actio; 
National Containers’ Club, which took up th 
strength and specifications of containers for s} 
and succeeded in saving more than $4,000,000 

by reducing the destruction of goods in transit 
cluding, he said: 

“T could enter for a great length of time 
enumeration of services of that character, that 
only been accomplished in the past, but that 
progress daily. And it therefore becomes of vit 
portance to us, that we should continue and st 
this type of service, a service that extends not o: 
the safeguarding of the quality of our goods, but 
reduction of waste in our manufactures and ow 
bution, in the promotion of our foregin trade, 
score of directions that make for the upbuild 
commerce. When all is said and done and we 
these questions which have their practical int 
tion in the reduction of the cost of commodities, 
in fact discussing the question of the standard o} 
of the American people, because every time that 
crease the cost of producing a commodity, we | 
tended the number of persons who can partici) 
the enjoyment of that commodity; and with 
single reduction in waste and of expenditure in p: 
tion we have added some definite quantity to th« 
ard of living of the entire American people, and 
form of organization that goes to contribute to 
end and still maintains that initiative and indi 
ism in our manufacture and industry is a cont) 
to the American people, and it should be our pu 
to preserve what is good.” 

Among the several resolutions passed by the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers during the three- 
day convention, was one urging the Railroad Labo: 
Board and the Interstate Commerce Commission “to 
make effective such voluntary co-operation as will co 
ordinate and synchronize rate revision and labor ad- 
justment, impose upon the railways and upon genera 
business and agriculture the minimum of immediat 
uncertainty and establish for the future a rate struc- 
ture upon whose stability business may depend.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, John E. Edgerton, Lebanon Wooler 
Mills, Lebanon, Tenn.; treasurer, Henry Abbott, Cal- 
culagraph Co., New York. George S. Boudinot is seer 
tary of the organization. 


Conference on Non-Ferrous Alloys 


A conference of the advisory committee on non- 
ferrous alloys of the Institute of Metals Division of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgica 
Engineers with representatives of the United Stat 
Bureau of Mines was held recently at the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington. This was the second meeting fo! 
developing a program of co-operation between the non- 
ferrous metal industries, as represented by the inst 
tute of metals advisory committee, and the Bureau of 
Mines, with especial reference to the non-ferrous wo! 
of the latter organization. 

The conference discussed the question of the func- 
tions and possibility of development of the proposed 
alloys research association, now known as the alloy 
research information service. As originally proposed, 
it was the idea to receive contributions of $250 eac! 
from firms in the non-ferrous metal industry for pr’ 
moting a central information service. A fund of $40, 
000 was required for this work, which would beg! 
as an information and abstracting service and lat 
develop into a central research laboratory. The feel- 
ing was that, owing to the depressed industrial situa 
tion, it would not be a propitious time to push the 
matter. Members representing industrial concerns 
stated that their companies would be willing to ente! 
such an association when conditions are better. 

Dr. R. B. Moore, chief chemist Bureau of Mines, 
outlined a proposed plan of investigation by the ste 
industry, the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau 
Standards in regard to the effect of inclusions on t! 
fatigue resistance of steels. 

W. M. Corse, Monel Metal Products Corporation, 
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up the question of centrifugal casting and 
ted that the investigation of the process might 
y fall within the scope of the Bureau of Mines. 
ethod of casting is now of considerable interest, 
been worked out commercially although there 
iderable difficulties still involved. It has been 
to be the best method for casting copper-lead 
ind has been used for large naval castings. It 
by the Bureau of Mines that a suitable in- 


~TOVE MANUFACTURERS MEET 


President Leach Tells of War Lessons Forgotten 
Officers Elected 


fty-first annual meeting of the National Asso- 
f Stove Manufacturers was held at the Hotel 
New York, May 10 and 11. The following officers 
cutives were elected: Robert M. Leach, presi- 
‘eorge D. Wilkinson and Henry J. Karges, vice- 
ts: Sherman S. Jewett, treasurer; Robert S. 
W secretary. Executive committee, William Henry 
Warren, chairman, John P. Barstow, Robert G. Bryan, 
(. Harrison, Francis Poluis, J. T. Templeton. It 
ded to hold the 1923 meeting in Richmond, Va 
Robert M. Leach in his address spoke in part 
Ws: 

e first year of the second half century of our 
tion has been a most difficult one. The period of 
istment is always difficult. We were working on 
ne costs and trying to reduce our prices to meet 
nand of the public. Even with reductions in 
they would not buy, and, in many cases, could 

account of unemployment. 
»nsiderable reduction has now been made in sell- 
‘es, also in material and labor, and it is doubtful 
ere will be much more reduction for some time, 
irther readjustment will be gradual. Costs, how- 
must be reduced still further if we are to show a 
on the right side of the ledger. This same read- 
occurs also in our financing. The business 
increased each month during the year, until 
1922, showed the greatest number of any 
nth since January, 1915, but in the past few 
there has been a decline. General business in 
showing improvement in many lines and each 
seems to be better than the corresponding month 
ir ago. Therefore, I venture the prediction that 
ir will bring more normal conditions; that busi- 
is turned the corner and is on the road to re- 
lhe war taught us some lessons on cost and elim- 
s, but have we made the most of them? The 
ment compelled us to cut down our lines 50 per 
this to save investment, increase production and 
osts, but I doubt if there is a manufacturer 
is not a larger line to-day than when the war 


ist May you instructed the secretary to gathe 
tices from our members, and President Van Cleave 
ted Messrs. Myers, Moore and Mitchell as a com 
ee to prepare the questionnaire, with the result 
questionnaire was, to my mind, as nearly per- 
possible. The results obtained, which will be 
by the secretary in his report, are rather dis 
ng. Either you do not keep those records, or 
not care to give them out. Every manufac- 
uld have been able to answer those few simple 
s, and you certainly could not have given them 
re trustworthy man than Secretary Wood. 
y the Government does not object, in fact en- 

the gathering of statistics in an industry, 
ich statistics are not used in adjusting selling 


Y 


i . - ‘ 
‘hen Mr. Hoover became Secretary of Commerce 


| the Bureau of Census behind in its methods. 
was of very little immediate service. Its 
f conditions in some of our major industries 
ade only at four or five year intervals, and not 
d for a year or more after gathering, and then 
dollars. But the figures now gathered by the 
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vestigative program would call for considerable outlay 
of funds and that the matter should be given careful 
consideration. 

The question of so-called super-refractories was 
discussed, and the statement made that certain of 
these, such as synthetic spinels, had been worked out 
successfully on the Pacific Coast 

The possibilities of lithium and its alloys were dis- 
cussed. 


bureau are far more frequent, and are published in 
about ten days after they are received, both in terms of 
commodities, as well as dollars, and I believe the time 
will come when the Government will ask all manufac- 
turers to file frequently some figures regarding their 
business, and I feel sure there is some advantage to 
us all to know the trend of the stove business from time 
to time in different parts of the country.” 


Members of National Steel Fabricators’ Asso- 
ciation 

L. H. Miller, recently appointed managing director 
of the newly organized National Steel Fabricators’ As- 
sociation, was in New York a few days last week and 
on Thursday addressed a meeting at the Engineers’ 
Club of those interested in the new association ex- 
plaining at length its objects, particularly the establish- 
ing of standards for which the members state there is 
urgent need. The following companies have already 
become members and it is expected that others will 
soon be added: 


Anthracite Bridge Co Scranton, Pa tarber & Ross 
Washingtor Lellefontaine Bridge & Steel Co., Bellefontaine 
Ohio; Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia ; Bethlehem Fabrica- 
tors, In Bethiehem, Pa Brooks & Co, T. H., Cleveland 
Brown-Hutchinson Iron Works, 1831 Clay Street Detroit 
Burger Iron Co Akron, Ohio; Central Steel Co... Massillon 
Ohio; ¢ KB ge Cr Canton, Ohio: Champion Bridge 
Co., Wilmington, Ohio; F \. Chapper Iron Works, Detroit 
Chesapeake ron Works, Baltimore, Ohio; Converse Bridge 
( Chat ga, 7 Clinton ridge Co., Clinton, lowa 
Daigle Iro Wor 1967 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit De 

itur Bridge Co Decatur, Il Des Moines Steel Co De 
oit Meta & Stee Works, Detroit Donovan Wire & Steel 
Co., Chicago Street, Toledo, Ohio: Farris Bridge Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va Federal Bridge & Structural Co., Waukesha 
Wis Fore City Steel & Iron Co.. Cleveland: General Lron 


Works, Cincinnati: Genesee Bridge Co Ine Rochester, N. ¥ 
rraver Corporation, Kast Chicago, Ind Gaulin Iron Works 


Detroit Ha Foundr & Iron Works, 15 Madison Square 


North, New Yorl Indiana Bridge Co., Muncie, Ind Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co Kansas City Mo Kratzer Co 
WwW. N 3212 Smallevan Street, Pittsburgh King Bridge Co 
Cleveland Lehigh Structural Steel Co Allentown Pa 

Levering & Garrigues Co., 552 West Twenty-third Street, New 
York Lewis Hall Iron Works, Ferry Street, Detroit Lucas 
& Sons, A Peoria, I McC lintic-Marshall Co., Ine Oliver 
Building, Pittsburg! Memphis Steel Construction Co., Pitts 
burg! Missouri Bridge & Steel Co Mount Vernon Bridge 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio; National Bridge Co., Review Ave 
ue Long Island City, N. ¥ National Iron & Wire Co., 
Cleveland Nashville Bridge Co Nashville Tenn Omaha 
Steel Works. Omaha, Neb Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Curry Building, Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works 


Republic Structural Iron Works, Cleveland Rock Island 
tridge & Iron Work Rock Island, I! Roehm & Davison 
Detroit: Roura Iron Works, Detroit: Russel Wheel & Foundry 
Co., Detroit Shoemaker & Satterthwait Bridge Co., Potts 
own, Pa St. Louis Structtiral Steel Co.. St. Louis: Weide- 
man Iron Works, Detroit: Van Dorn tron Works, Cleveland 
Whitehead & Kale Co., 2361 Beecher Avenue, Detroit Wis- 
consin Bridge & tron Co Youngstown Structural Steel Co 
Youngstow! (j;eorge A. Just Co., Long Island City, N. ¥ 


Molders Accept Wage Reduction 


An agreement recently made by the Iron Molders’ 
Local 11, Rochester, N. Y., accepts a 12 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages for 1922. This makes the day’s wage 
$5.60 a day instead of $6.35. About 240 men are in the 
union. A number of foundries, including the Willsea 
Works, the American Laundry Machinery Co., American 
Woodworking Machinery Co. and the Gleason Works, 
operate under the open-shop plan, and are not affected 
by the new agreement. 


i 
i 
| 
| 

















\MERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


Annual Meeting Discusses Wider Use for Zine 
Conditions Improving 


St. Louis, May 16.—The American Zinc Institute, 
meeting in annual session in St. Louis, Monday and 
Tuesday, adopted the report of the publicity committee 
recommending that a voluntary assessment of 5c. a ton 
on slab zine and 1%c. to 2%%c. on concentrates be asked 
of members to be used as a fund to create a greater 
use of zinc. Edward S. Gellatly of the Illinois Zinc 
Co., New York, is chairman of the committee. It is 
proposed by advertising to bring zinc to the attention 
of the architect, the contractor and the consumer, in an 
effort to bring about a greater demand for zine roofing. 
It was pointed out that the consumption of zinc had 
fallen off greatly since the war, and that the way to 
bring back zine was through its development as a 
roofing product. Mr. Gellatly said that during the last 
year the merits of zinc roofing had been put before 
the various conventions of sheet metal workers, with 
good effect. 

A discussion of conditions in the industry revealed 
that they are improving, especially with $39 ore and 
5c. metal on the St. Louis, market. While still low, 
these prices are better than last year, and the mem- 
bers of the institute expressed themselves as hopeful. 
It was felt that the lead prices are carrying the zinc 
industry, as far as mining is concerned. 

An address on “Mining in Burma,” by R. G. Hall, 
formerly resident manager Burma Mines, Ltd., India, 
gave the members of the institute a feeling of assur- 
ance there was no need to fear competition from that 
source, because of the low grade of the Burmese ores. 

An illustrated address on “Electrothermic Zinc 
Smelting,” by Dr. Charles H. Fulton, director School 
of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo., was the outstand- 
ing educational feature. Other addresses were made by 
Philip N. Moore, past president, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, on “A Long View 
of Industry”; by C. H. Stewart, American Zinc Prod- 
ucts Co., on “The Use of Zine by the Zine Industry,” 
and Francis P. Sinn, the New Jersey Zinc Co., on 
“What Safety Means to the Zinc Industry.” 


The following officers were re-elected: President, 
Eugene H. Wolff, general manager Illinois Zine Co., 
Peru, Ill.; vice-presidents, A. P. Cobb, vice-president 


the New Jersey Zinc Co., New York; Cornelius F. 
Kelley, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York, and 
F. C. Wallower, general manager Golden Rod Mining 
& Smelting Co., Joplin, Mo.; treasurer, Howard I. 
Young, manager of mines American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing Co., Mascot, Tenn.; secretary, Stephen S. Tuthill, 
New York. Other director were re elected. 

The next meeting place lies between St. Louis and 
Atlantic City, which will be decided by a mail vote. 


Struthers Will Resume 


Orders have been issued by the Struthers Furnace 
Co., Cleveland, to prepare its merchant stack at Struth- 
ers, Mahoning county, for resumption, probably in June, 
the date being still indefinite. The furnace will likely 
start on foundry iron. It has been idle since Jan. 21, 
1921. The furnace had previously operated since 1907, 
allowing short periods for relining. Normally it em- 
ploys 125 men 

Through brokerage interests the company recently 
completed sale of $1,500,000 first mortgage sinking 
fund & per cent. gold bonds, proceeds to be employed 


for reduction of current indebtedness, additional work- 
ing capital and other corporate purpose 


In connection with the recent deal whereby the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, acquired con- 
trol of the Graham Nut Co., now the Graham Bolt 
& Nut Co., is an announcement by the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Co. of the appointment of Charles J. Graham, vice- 
president of the Graham Co., as a special sales repre- 
sentative of the company. 
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BELGIAN IRON INDUSTRY 


Reduction in Price of Coke—Imports and | 
for Two Years 
(Special Correspondence) 


CHARLEROI, BELGIUM, May 1.—The reducti 
price of coal by five francs, and the decrease 
which have just taken place, are putting th 
iron industry into a strong competitive positio: 
works are importing Belgian coke, which 
about 10 French francs cheaper than the hon 
and are in this way also able to lower thei: 
production. The Belgian iron industry cont 
another reduction in wages by 10 per cent on 

In view of the probable formation of a: 
tional iron syndicate, the Belgian works ar 
special efforts to secure a large turnover and 
their output to be able to demand a greater 
the orders. They are even accepting ordet 
profitable prices. 

The market in pig iron is quiet at present, 
ers await further reductions in prices. sels 
British quotations are about the same level, bu 
that they leave hardly any profit. 

in semi-finished material the Luxemburg 
tion has somewhat relaxed, the latter having 
large German orders. 

Prices for finished material are also leavir 
small margin of profit. During the last 
Belgian works have booked about 70 per 
international rail orders, and another order 
tons of rails for the Finnish Government has ju 
to the Aciéries d’Angleur near Liége. The 0 
Marihaye company received orders for over 30,00 
of rails during the last two weeks, including 16,00: 
for Argentine. Belgian prices for girders are a 
ent about 30 shillings below English quotations 

In the sheet market considerable anxiety pr 
on account of French mills drastically decreasins 
prices. With the reduction of freight rates 
gium by 40 per cent, as contemplated, and with 
port duty on Belgian goods, the French will giv: 
vere blow to Belgian trade 

lor hoop iron deliveries six to ten week 
the basic prices being unaltered. 

Prices in wire are further decreased and 
orders are being taken in, but there is increasi: 
ican and English competition. 


Belgian Imports and Exports 


The following table of the Belgian import 
ports in 1920 and 1921 is instructive: 


Imports | 

In metric ton: 1921 1920 14 
l’it coal 5.619.942 1.859.489 6,62 
Coke . 293,213 145,164 120.9 
l’it coal briquette 19.019 178,983 86.8 
Iron ore ... 1,690,005 150.367 i76 
Manganese ore 260.429 198.748 250 
Pig iron . 143,376 336,777 178,4 
Cast WOR «... ‘ 4 1,601 1.577 20, S¢ 
Scrap 195,682 225,651 69,971 
Forge pig iron 7 1.253 347 q ¢ 
Ingots 6.140 21.129 S 
Blooms, billets, bars 221.87 975.828 
Girders 16,094 15.745 20.7 
Rails . 7.194 15.385 93 
Sheets . 10.668 84 044 QX 
Wrought and rolled iron 

and ste not spe 

cially named ; 9,076 12.533 362 
lron and steel wire 9,975 7.744 1o.¢ 
Iron and steel tubes ; > TES 6.884 
Barbed wire, other tubs 

and wire goods, nails 

etc, eee 1649 i 926 ot 
Tin plate 6.577 12,784 HOF 
Iron and steel, galvan 

ized, nickel plated, et S28 1.464 
Basic and other slag 10.859 1,019 L71,S¢ 


Branch offices of the American Bridge Co., 
Bank Bldg., Buffalo, will be closed and the wor! 
over by the Cleveland office of that company. H 
Wright, Buffalo manager, will move to Clevela 


The Herfurth Engine & Machinery Co., Ale» 
Va., wishes to get in touch with founders who ma 
wheels 8 ft. in diameter and larger. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
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tilrond Cars.—The Magor Car Corporation, 30 Church 


York General catalog No. 100, illustrates and 
rican, European and Canadian types of box 

it cars, hopper cars nd devotes sor space 

ars, sugar cane cars and logging cars Cor 

is also given to special types of cars for use 

ca, the West Indies, the Orient and elsewhere 

Met dimensions are given and an export five 
is included Size 13 in. x 9 in., 155 page 


\utematieally Hobbing Worms.—Gould & Eberhardt, 
J.. manufacturers of shapers and gear machines. 
in descriptive of a new system of automatically 
ns. The worms cut with a hob having a broach 
Speeifications are given 


tniversal Motor Drills.—The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., 
Bulletin No. 105-A, a 4-page leaflet describing 


tools, 


Pomps and Hammer Drills.—The Sullivan Machinery 
Gas Building, Chicago Three new bulletins as 
71-G on air lift pumps; 71-F on displacement 
pumps, and 70-W on rotator hammer drills. The 
third of these are new editions of older catalogs 
he new features in the air lift bulletin is a list of 
ns for customers’ use in requesting estimates on 
imping installations. Bulletin 71-F describes an 
new line of pneumatic pumps, intended primarily 
ng acid, but also for pumping water, or, in fact, 
here local conditions make this form of pump 


truseon Products.—The Truscon Steel Co., Detroit, 
ir new publications illustrate and describe its prod- 
The book on standard buildings covers all popular 
he steel sash and mechanical operator catalogs go 
nd and are said to be a complete text on this 
The booklet on building products has been reviewed 


her paragraph. 


Power Plant Equipment.—The Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Hill, Philadelphia. Catalog of its complete line of 

for power plants The company specializes in 

ilves, clamps, meters, adjustable spray heads, un- 
draulic valves, skimmers, balanced control valves 

and recorders All of these article are de 


e catalog 


screw Machine Produacts.—Perry-Fa) Co., Elyria 
Booklet Illustrating numerous screw machine prod- 
Attention is called to the fact that the company 


with automatic screw machines that will handle 


from 1/16 to 6 in. in diameter 


‘entrifagal Pumps.—Wheeler Condenser & Engineer 


rteret, N. J New catalog on centrifugal pumps 
describes construction details and fully illu 
pplication of high efficiency double suction pump 
pose Sing'e stage horizonta! and vertic%! ft 
ulti-rotor pumps are included Of special in 
+} 


1¢ illustrations of circulating pumps for con 


sizes. Several types are also shown for each 
usual pumping services, many of which are of 


unusual design The meaning and application 
pump characteristics are thoroughly explained. 
ven for constructing the characteristic curve 
gal pump at varying speeds where the chara 
known for constant speed operation Instruc 


ven for installing and operating centrifugal 


so much useful data for making calculations 


e specifications. 


\brasive Disks.—Gardner Machin« Ce. feloit Wi 


booklet containing complet nstructions as 
ng up and use of the Gardner improved 


The pamphlet contains interesting and 


! ition for all who are using this disk Also 
r circular entitled “The Gardner Improved 
(. I. A.) Disk.” This circular treats of the 


ve disk which the company manufactures 


‘lorizontal Boring, Drilling and Milling Machine.— 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. Wis A 4-page 


ibing a new machine manufactured by this com- 





\ as the No. 4-F horizontal boring, drilling and 
hine of modern design and built to drive high 
Steels to capacity limits 


reel Oif Engines.—The Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co 
Ohio. Two catalogs describe and illustrate Diesel 
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ype h I and vertical standard fuel oil engines. The 
ngines a built on the two cycle principle with a cross head 
Which also serves as a pumping piston for furnishing air to 
clean out and fill the main working cylinder The hori- 
zont é I n ree cy ders in three sizes \ 

i the tte wi sizes { I is 
1! riy gz 1 ) ana A I Dp. = vertica eng s b t 

wo sizes—50 and 125 1 per cylinder and two 
) \ | 

For operators of Power Pipe Machines.—W ims 
Tool Corporation, Erie, Pa A booklet entitled “Don't Let 

Happen to You.” This booklet was written for the mat 
vho operates a power pipe machine and represents an et 
deavor to educate and instruct operators of power pipe 
machines for better threads and greater production 

Iron Ores.—M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio Sup 
plement to their book on Lake Superior iron ores, giving the 
analyses of various grades of ores A pock s edition o 


8 pages and cover 


Coal Briquetting.—Mashek Engineering Co 90 West 
Street, New York City 
chinery and plants. This catalog contains 129 pages, and 
approximately one-half of it is devoted to the question of 
briquetting of all the different fuels, binders of different 
types, costs of manufacture in detail in different kinds of 
plants, costs of plants, and also goes into the question of 
briquetting of lignite by first treating the lignite either by 
partial carbonization or by complete carbonization and re- 
covery of all by-products, giving a genera! outline of what 
by-products can be recovered from lignites in different parts 
of the country, cost of manufacture, etc. The balance of the 
catalog contains mostly descriptions and illustrations of ma 
chinery with photographs of plants erected, and gives reduc- 
tions of numerous drawings of plants erected. 


Catalog on coal briquetting ma 


Pickling and Cleaning.—Matthew Addy Co. Philadel- 
phia—Booklet describing the advantages of “Pickelette,” a 
hemical used in connection with acid pickling baths and for 
which is claimed large savings in acid and elimination of 
practical difficulties throughout the pickling process te 
ports of experiments are given which include wire rod and 
soft steel sheet Size 3% x 6% in., 18 pages 


High-Speed Steel.—Two new books just issued by the 
Haynes Stellite Co., New York, contain Information not hith 
erto published They are text books in convenient pocket 
size and tell all about Stellite and illustrate a new method 
] 


of obtaining and increasing speed, latest advances in machine 


tool practice, heat charts and other tables 


Iron Ores.—M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland. Supplement 
o their book on Lake Superior Iron Ores giving the analysis 
of various grades of ores A pocket size booklet of eight 


pages and cover 


Protective Coatings for Pipe.—National Tube ©o., 
Pittsburgh, Bulletin No. 80 


convey an accurate idea of various methods of protecting pipe 


Illustrations and descriptions 
from corrosion 


Sheet Steel Piling.—Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffale 
mM © A 170-page catalog, which surpasses all previous 
ssues in the number and variety of sheet-piling jobs de- 
‘ribed Among the subjects covered in 176 interesting pages 
are the uses of Lackawanna steel sheet piling; characteris- 
tics of the Lackawanna section: strength of the Lackawanna 
nterlock types, sections, dimensions, and weights plate 
sheet piling driving and pulling steel sheet piling as 
sembling and splicing; construction of bridge pier cofferdams 
pocket 


type cofferdams, gravity type cofferdams, foundations, et 


protection and retaining walls, bulkheads, cellular 


subway and sewer construction cutting steel sheet piling 
protected steel sheet piling; and scores of other ‘mportant 
topics The 337 illustrations contained in the new book in 
clude views of 70 projects, some of them the largest ever 
undertaken n which Lackawanna steel sheet piling played 
in important part Many recent undertakings are illus- 


trated and described in detail 


Steel Buildings.—Truscon Steel Co... Youngstown, Ohio. 
A booklet, pocket size, of practical building information with 
a brief summary of the principal Truscon building products 
This is the 10th annual edition of this booklet and follows 


general style the previous editions It shows a variety o 


‘ 


uses of Truscon products 


Dump Bodies and Hoists.—The Heil Co, Milwaukee. 
Wis Catalog describing dump bodies and hoists which this 
company manufactures Illustrations and descriptions of 
various dump bodies are given The feature of the company's 
line is a combination dump body which can be used for a 


variety of work 


Electric Motors.—Eck Dynamo & Motor Co., Belleville, 
N. J.. has issued four new bulletins No. 1300, Direct Cur- 
rent Motors No. 1500, Vertical Motors: No. 1600, Sack 
Geared Motors; No. 1900, Polyphase Induction Motors. 
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Three Shifts More Costly Than Two 


(Continued from page 1353) 
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works of Magona, d'Italia, the 8-hr. day has been in 
operation for about 10 years. The three-shift system 
was introduced in Jugo-Slavia Jan. 15, 1919, upon 
the initiative of workers’ organizations and now is 
the object of legal regulations. The three-shift sys- 
tem went into effect in Poland as the result of an 
administrative order of Nov. 23, 1918, followed by a 
law of Dec. 18, 1919 on the 8-hr. day. Of the blast 
furnaces existing in the Banat and Transylvania, 
Roumania, only the iron and steel plants at Reshitna 
have substituted the three-shift for the two-shift 
system. 

In Spain three shifts were formed from the same 
number of workers as were formerly available and 
wages were modified so that each worker receives the 
same pay for eight hours as formerly for 12 hours, in 
some plants. The change was the result of an agree- 
ment of June 10, 1919, which had been preceded by a 
royal decree of April 3, 1919, on the &-hr. day, and 
was finally made the law by demand of the workers 
on Oct. 15, 1919. 

In Sweden the three-shift system was introduced 
at blast furnaces, Bessemer converters, open-hearth 
furnaces and some rolling mills, being applied to opera- 
tions at blast furnaces and converters during the last 
five years and at the open-hearth furnaces and rolling 
mills since July 1, 1920. The changes were made 
both upon the initiative of employers and by trade 
union agreements, but as they applied to the open- 
hearth furnaces they were made the object of a law 
of Oct. 7, 1919. 

In Switzerland, the three-shift system applies to 
rolling mills, Siemens-Martin (open-hearth) furnaces, 
including the heating and annealing process and in 
most brass works in annealing processes, and became 
effective Oct. 1, 1919 “due to the evolution of the past 
few years.” The reply states that opinion had been 
prepared for it by the Federal law of June 18, 1914, 
on labor in factories, and an amending act of June 
27, 1919, which came into force Jan. 1, 1921, providing 
for three shifts. Previously the change was due to an 
agreement made on April 11, 1919. 


No Tendency to Return to Two Shifts 


Replying to the question as to whether any portion 
of the steel industry is now contemplating changing 
from three to two shifts, the general answer is in 
the negative. Employers for the most part, however, 
state that a change would be desirable, but do not 
think it is probable, due to the attitude of the workers. 
One Belgian firm, expressing the opinion that a 
change should be made, adds that “the ideas still 
being spread among the workers by the trade unions 
prevent the re-establishment of normal conditions.” 
Another Belgian firm states that the change to the 
three-shift system has had an adverse effect on cost 
prices. The general tone throughout on this question 
is that a change cannot be brought about because of 
the energetic opposition of the workers, but employers 
in a great majority of cases insist that a change 
would be desirable. 


Increased Number of Workers 


Dealing with the increase in the number of men 
required to run three shifts as compared with two 
shifts, the replies show that the addition of employees 
ranges from 30 to 50 per cent, varying both as to 
different countries and plants, as well as departments 
of operations. A factory inspector in Austria reported 
that the total number of men in individual works was 
not as a rule increased since, as a result of the de- 
creased activity in almost all branches of the industry, 
it was possible to rearrange the existing number of 
workers. In the separate branches of industry, blast 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills, the 
number of workers has been increased by 50 per cent. 

The Ministry of Labor of Belgium reports an 
increase of 50 per cent in the number of employees 
at blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, Bessemer 
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converters and rolling mills, while some firms 
country report increases of from 22 per cent, the 
ease of Martin furnaces, to 46 per cent in t} Ase 
of blast furnaces. The Canadian government r. 

an increase of one-third around electric furnac 

50 per cent at sheet mills. The trade union in ( 
Slovakia reports that the introduction of the 
shift system has rendered necessary an incre 

the number of workers, but that it is much les 

is generally supposed, placing it at from not} 

20 per cent. The Ministry of Labor in 
reports an increase of 50 per cent in the num) 
workers in continuous industries. It is stated, how 
ever, that in most works output was reduc 
various sections closed down, with the result that th 
total number of workers was not only increas: 
compared with the total number in the last uc 
year, but even fell below that figure. The Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation in Great Britain re; 
probable increase of 40 per cent in shift men and 45 
per cent in the others. Conditions largely simii: 
reported from other countries. 


Production Per Man Per Day 


In connection with the question as to how th 
output per man per day, under three shifts, com; 
with the output per man, per day on two shifts, the 
answers vary. The factory inspector in Austria com- 
menting on this point as it applies to blast furnaces 
open-hearth furnaces, Bessemer converters and ro! 
ing mills, reported that no accurate answer can b« 
given, because the daily output is influenced, not only 
by the system of shifts, but also, and to a more marked 
degree, by other causes, such as lack of coal, under- 
feeding and psychological factors. Moreover, he 
pointed out that transition was effected so quickly 
that the technical arrangements for an increase of 
production with the same number of workers for one 
shift could not be made. He further stated that it is 
possible, particularly in the rolling mills, by the selec- 
tion of more adequate or larger heating furnaces, etc., 
by the introduction of carrying and hoisting machinery, 
to increase output by reducing the periods of inactivity 
of the furnaces by working the machinery at higher 
pressure. 

The Ministry of Labor of Belgium reported that 
the hourly output is practically the same as before, 
according to statements made by the employers. On¢ 
firm said that, with regard to blast furnaces and cok 
furnaces (ovens), the output of the equipment being 
independent of the workers, the system has had n 
effect, but the number of workers per ton produced 
has increased 5 per cent. Regarding open-hearth fur- 
naces, Bessemer converters and rolling mills, this firm 
reported that the output per day has decreased pro- 
portionately to the decrease in the hours of work 
Another Belgian firm said: “Taking 100 as represent 
ing the daily output of workers under the two-shift 
system, the output under present conditions is respe 
tively, blast furnaces, 79; Martin furnaces, 66; Thomas 
steel works, 65; rolling mills, 50.” 

The Ministry of Labor of Germany said that, 
according to reports of factory inspectors, it would 
appear in many instances that the expectation for- 
merly entertained that the workers would produc 
approximately as much in 8 hr. as in the longer work 
ing hours formerly customary has not been fulfilled 
“In some instances” the report said, “the output, on 
the contrary, appears to have fallen, so that ver) 
often in three shifts, the output is less than it was 
formerly with two shifts. This phenomenon is, how- 
ever, not in the first instance to be attributed to th 
introduction of the three-shift system, but to othe! 
causes, such as general distaste for work, disturbed 
political conditions and the like, and further, to th 
lack of discipline, still to be observed in many paces 
Workers often begin work late and stop before th 
fixed hour, so that there is a lengthy interval whe" 
shifts are changed, and this naturally causes a Con 
siderable reduction in output. This disadvantage '5 
more noticeable under the three-shift system, as the 
shifts are changed oftener than under the two-shilt 
system.” 

The Ministry of Labor submits a table show!ng 
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put per shift in the various sections of work 
-ame district. This table shows that, in 1913-14, 
itput per shift at blast furnaces was 2.055 
tons, while in 1919 it was 0.896 metric ton 
1920, 1.026 metric tons. Respective figures 
works were 6.508 metric tons, 2.540 metric 
d 2.675 metric tons; for steel works 2.09 
tons. 0.655 metric ton and 0.735 metric ton, 
rolling mills 0.611 metric ton, 0.634 metric 


0.405 metric ton. Workers’ organizations, | 


; reported a proportionate increase in output 
( nany under the 8-hr. shift as compared with 
mer 12-hr. shift, and submit figures designed 
ve their contention. 
| [ron and Steel Trades Confederation of Great 
Rp) reported no increase in output at blast fur- 
owing to the raw material available being 
inferior to the normal supply, but claimed that 
sed output could be obtained easily from better 
1 coal. 
rhe Italian government reported that the net result 
Foring causes shows a reduction in the daily output, 
- ared it not possible to say with certainty 
whether this has also been influenced by the reduction 
hours of work. The belief was expressed that 
he shifts have once been definitely systematized 
above all, when tranquility of the working 
has been restored, production will appreciably 
One firm in Jugo-Slavia reported that rolling mills 
roducing 15 per cent per day more under the 
shift system than under the two-shift system 
that wire mills registered a 20 per cent increase 
day under the three-shift system. Another firm 
it country says the capacity remains the same. 
Four firms in Poland reported that the daily out- 
t of three shifts at a blast furnace and two Martin 
irnaces is equal to that of the two shifts previously 
employed, while in some works there is a slight 
ease and in others a decrease, there being a con- 
lerable falling off in the previous hourly output as 
regards work on cold iron, particularly such work as 
loes not entail the employment of automatic mechani- 
perations. Firms in Spain reported decreases 
itput per man ranging from 50 to 66 2/3 per cent 
the various departments. It is also predicted that 
will decrease considerably. These firms take 
to explain that the continuous presence of 
worker is not required. In some cases it is shown 
the output at the rolling mills has decreased by 
10 per cent, but in certain exceptional cases, with 
discipline, old workers and intelligent applica- 
’ bonuses, it has been found possible to increase 
itput by 7 to 10 per cent. 


Quality of Product Has Suffered 


eresting replies were made to question six, 
\uiring as to whether the change from two to three 
has been attended by changes in the quality 
tormity of product, saving or waste of materials, 
ng or increase in cost of repairs or life of 
lipment, or in reduction or increase in accident 
equency rates. For the most part the replies are 
orable to the change. The factory inspector of 
reported that a saving in fuel as a result of 
ed uniformity may certainly be taken for 
granted _and said the cost of repairs will decrease, 
t life of the equipment may be shortened, as a 
intensive use. He said the number of acci- 
as fallen, but that this may be attributed to 
equent stoppages of work and added that, gen- 
speaking, the 8-hr. shift will not entail a reduc- 
accident frequency rates, because it tends to 
rease in the intensity of work. On the other 
he stated, it may be safely anticipated that the 
war figures for sickness will appreciably 

a, “ase as a result of the reduced working hours. 
Ministry of Labor of Belgium reports no 
“ange in the quality or uniformity of the product. 
: _ answered in the negative with regard to the 
{uestions under this heading, but some of the 
that country reported a great increase in cost 
urs and a shortening of the life of equipment 
‘urnaces, coke ovens and steel works and roll- 
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ing mills, as well as a general waste of materials, at 
blast furnaces and coke ovens. A firm in Finland 
reported a saving in the consumption of fuel in the 
cylinder works, but greater wear, increasing costs 
of repair. 

The Ministry of Labor of Germany replied that 
factory inspectors in many cases reported a change 
for the worse in the quality and uniformity of the 
product, since the introduction of the three-shift sys- 
tem, but referred to the unfavorable effect of political 
conditions, which have a bearing on the case, and said 
that at present a decided improvement in conditions 
has manifested itself. The ministry reported less 
economy in the use of material and said that the life 
of the equipment is shorter. But this is partly attrib- 
uted also to economic disturbances, and also to the 
fact that when shifts are changed the worker does 
not hand over tools and equipment to the group of 
workers from which he took them, but to a third 
group. The report said that it is therefore much 
more difficult to ascertain immediately who must be 
made responsible for any damage done, and conse- 
quently the incentive to exercise care in the use of 
material and tools is much reduced. 

A table was submitted to show that, after the 
return to peace conditions, there was a decided decrease 
in the number of accidents, which, in the first instance, 
is thought to be due to the disappearance from the 
works of the often unsuitable substitute labor engaged 
during the war. No changes are reported from 
Great Britain, and as a general thing none of impor- 
tance is reported from other countries not mentioned. 

With respect to question seven, as to the effect of 
the three-shift system on the interest and energy of 
employees, their absence and tardiness, their greater 
leisure and effect on their health, it is shown gen- 
erally that there is no greater interest or energy in 
the work. But in some cases, longer periods of rest 
as in the case of Austria, according to report by 
factory inspector, have had an entirely favorable 
effect. The workers have been given opportunity, the 
different reports show, to devote more attention to 
gardens and other work around their homes and some 
reports said there has been a favorable influence upon 
the general health conditions of the employees. The 
Ministry of Labor of Belgium said tardiness and 
absence are less frequent than before but has no infor- 
mation on the other subjects. Firms in that country 
reported workers show less energy and no interest, 
or have not shown increased energy or interest and 
some stated that the majority of the workers waste 
the extra rest hours which have been granted to them 
and that there has been no improvement observed in 
their health. 

The Ministry of Labor of Germany said that it is 
unanimously reported from all quarters that the inter- 
est and energy of the workers have decreased, but 
this is attributed, as are so many other conditions in 
Germany, to political and economic disturbances. The 
older workers employ their extended leisure hours in 
their own houses or gardens, while the reduction of 
working hours appears in many cases to have had an 
unfavorable influence on the younger workers. Work- 
ers’ organizations in Germany make a favorable report 
of conditions under the three-shift system, and the 
same applies to the attitude of workers as to condi- 
tions at blast furnaces in Scotland. The Government 
of Italy reported no variation in the interest and 
energy of the workers from the period of two shifts 
to that of three, but said that the number of absences 
has diminished, while the greater leisure leads the 
workers to undertake work on their own account at 
their homes. 

The reports show that there has been an increase 
in the percentage of shift workers under the changed 
conditions. The proportion of the workers in the 
different branches on the shift basis to the proportion 
on day work varies widely in different countries, but 
the great majority, the ratio being in many cases 
as high as eight to one, are shift workers. As to the 
hours worked, there also are widely varying schedules 
which are listed at some length by certain countries. 

Regarding the question as to what extent individual 
shift employees worked seven days per week around 
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blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, Bessemer, con- 
verters and rolling mills, the reports for the most part 
show that at the blast furnaces employees work seven 
days a week, while at the other departments they 
generally work six days a week, some of the countries 
having laws preventing a longer period of work. 


No Improvements in Technique 


The question as to what improvements in technique 
have been suggested in making the change to the 
three-shift system brought replies to the effect that 
there have been no special improvements. Some pro- 
ducers point out that the matter of changing to a 
three-shift system and improvements in technique are 
independent of each other. A factory inspector of 
Austria, explaining the transition from charcoal blast 
furnaces to the coke blast furnaces, with its mechani- 
cal improvements such as automatic charging appara- 
tus, said that under the old system there were often 
five to six effective working hours for the workers 
serving the furnaces in a 12-hr. shift, but that work- 
ing hours now are fully occupied. Under the 12-hr. 
shift, it was stated, the workers were frequently 
over-strained. 

In the case of open-hearth furnaces, the modern 
charging apparatus has relieved the workers of much 
heavy work; but even here, it is pointed out, the 
strength of the workers was over-taxed as a result of 
the frequent charging during a 12-hr. shift. A similar 
report as to improvements is made regarding rolling 
mills, and it is declared that this modern development 
has greatly facilitated the introduction of the three- 
shift system. The Ministry of Labor of Belgium re- 
ported it difficult to distinguish, in the general pro- 
gress made in the iron and steel industry, any special 
improvements due to the application of the 8-hr. day. 
The Ministry of Labor of Germany reported that no 
special improvements were effected in order to make 
the change, while the Christian Metal Workers of 
that country said that most of the technical improve- 
ments were introduced owing to the difficulty of pro- 
curing supplies of coal and raw materials, and owing 
to the general economic condition, and not because of 
the introduction of the three-shift system. 

The Italian government report took a view differ- 
ent from most of the others, saying that the improve- 
ments introduced are generally dependent on the appli- 
cation of the 8-hr. or three-shift system. It is pointed 
out that many establishments have been furnished 
with modern mechanical appliances, capable of obtain- 
ing the maximum production with the minimum 
employment of labor. It added, however, that in many 
undertakings innovations have been introduced. Firms 
in Spain reported that the reforms and modifications 
suggested by technical experience to put plants in a 
condition to support the extra charges entailed by the 
8-hr. day are numerous and very costly. Others re- 
ported changes in the machinery, both by improving 
and increasing equipment, especially in the interior 
and exterior transport service. Federal factory inspec- 
tors of Switzerland said that they have already sug- 
gested that most of the annealing plant should be 
improved. 


Large Increases in Costs 


Replying to the final question, as to the net effect 
on the change from two to three shifts in labor and 
total costs, manufacturers reports show big increases. 
Government reports were more moderate, while reports 
from workers’ organizations either profess an ignor- 
ance of the subject or attempt to show that the in- 
creases have not been great. A factory inspector of 
Austria reported that the three-shift system will nat- 
urally lead to increased wages and increased total 
costs for a fixed quantity of products, but at that the 
more intensive use of all installations will mean a 
decrease in the amount of fuel, which may possibly 
exceed the increase in wage costs for the third shift. 

The ’ Ministry of Labor of Belgium declared that 
the result has been an increase in the proportion of 
labor costs to total cost prices, and also in the total 
cost of production. A Belgian firm reported that the 
increase in labor cost has been 65 per cent in pro- 
ducing pig iron, ingots and shapes, while the number 
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of workers has increased by 50 per cent. & 
general, wages have remained the same for } 
day as for the 12-hr. day, the increased labor 
been 65 per cent. 

A trade union of Czecho-Slovakia report 
labor cost and also the total cost of product 
fallen. It was stated that it has been possible 
better and fuller use of the plant as a whole. 
result that higher profits are earned, cost of 
tion reduced and the whole plant worked 
advantage. An almost contrary view is expr 
a manufacturer of that country. 

The Ministry of Labor of Germany report: 
no statistical information showing how far th 
duction of the three-shift system has affect 
rising wages, which, he pointed out, has bee 
siderable, or the corresponding increase in th ta 
cost of production. The Christian Metal Workers. 
however, submitted a table showing the output a: 
blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills 
together with wage costs, from September, 191s 
August, 1919, as well as the labor cost per tor 
output for the same period, which covered the ope: 
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German Unit Costs Under Two-Shift and Three-Shift 


Output, Wage Cost, ; 

Blast Furnaces* Metric Tons Marks Mi 

September, 1916 ....ses% 42,001 131,641 

oa) | ee 44,318 127,009 

Se: ROE bc Rieke ews ee 23,807 250,209 

. 7) eer 24,942 228,434 

Meee, TRIP os ociccuens 25,775 231,456 
Open-Hearth Furnacest - 

September. 1918 .......-. 11,051 120,415 

Cetower, TOI .«xecswess 11,909 119,475 

Re Sin cs ewe wend 10,629 149,069 14.02 

es SORE 6 eee kene eae 11,748 202,612 17.2 

AOU. TSE 6 0600 owen 11,045 191,271 17.32 
Blooming Millst 

September. 1918 ........ 28,589 169.932 9 

Oeweper, TLS .«cvvvas 35,391 180,151 9.09 

EGE. SREY cat, xine en a 20,219 188,253 3 

eG UE cai eirs erence 23,709 232.183 ».79 

DEE. TELS hie cicceedis 23,229 222,148 ) 


*Three-shift system introduced January, 1919. 
+Three-shift system introduced December, 1918 
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tion of both the old system and the three-shift svsten 
As compared with October, 1918, it was shown that 
wages per ton of raw material had risen 154 ner 

in May. 1919. to 158 per cent in July, 1919, and to 17 
per cent in August. 1919. 

The Iron and Steel Trades Confederation of Great 
Britain reported that an increase of 45 per cent 
labor costs were made in Scotland while. in selected 
cases, the increased cost was only 17% ver cent. \ 
information was available as to the total cost. The 
Italian government reported that it may be roug! 
estimated that the cost of labor has increased }) 
ner cent, and even by 50 per cent, and that th 
of production, in combination with other cause 
nected with the prices of raw materials and ra'l! 
transport, has increased from 34 to 37 per cent. A 
firm in Jugo-Slavia reported that open-hearth furna 
showed an increase of 50 per cent in the labor cost 
without anv increase in output, wages remaining Un- 
changed. The same situation applied to rolling mts 
except that in this branch production increased 15 pe! 
cent. The total cost of production has increased 
proportion to the increased number of workers 
Increases of 50 per cent in labor at blast furnaces 
and open-hearth furnaces, and 100 per cent for rolling 
mills, was reported by a Spanish firm. Another Spanish 
firm reported an increase of 26 per cent in labor costs 
in connection with the production of crude steel and 
175 to 390 per cent increases in labor costs in roils 
bars. 
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The Bessemer steel department of the Bethlet 
Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., has resumed operations 
It was closed in 1921 because of the lack of orders 
About 100 men have been employed in the departme™ 
and it will be necessary to employ about 200 in other 
departments of the plant because of the stimulation. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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\i A\CHINE-TOOL TRADE BETTER 


second Week of May Brought More Orders 


and Greater Number of Inquiries 


Railroads and Automotive Industry Are Becoming 
Larger Buyers of Shop Equipment 


4 slow but steady improvement in machine-tool 
is indicated by this week’s reports from various 


ndustrial centers. It now appears that May will 
( best month for the metal-working machinery 
rade since 1920. Several tool builders intimate that 


irther changes in prices will be upward, due to 
ising costs of steel and pig iron. 

Railroad buying of shop equipment appears slightly 
rromising. The Santa Fe, which has received 
ons on a large number of tools within the past 
onths, has begun to buy. It is reported from 

Cincinnati that orders for 12 tools have been placed 
more to follow soon. The Illinois Central is ex- 

) issue a list within two weeks. Purchases of 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad at St. Louis 
ibout $40,000. The Cuban Railroad has placed 
it New York for about 20 tools, most of them 
heavy type. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
for prices for estimating purposes on a large 
Automobile manufacturers, most of whom are work- 
ir plants to capacity, are buying new tools. The 

N Motor Co., Kenosha, Wis., has bought several, and 
{ Motor Co., Detroit, has placed an order for 30 

ng machines. The Dodge Brothers Co., Detroit, 
purchased 10 machines, The Studebaker Corpo- 

South Bend, Ind., has announced that it will 


New York 


ith has brought a decided improvement in 
business in this territory. Orders have been 
the past week and present indications are 
will be the best month that the machine-tool 
enjoyed since the beginning of the depression. 
of the orders are for small units—one, two or 
iines—there is considerable business of larger 
much of which at present, however, is rather 


New YorK, May 16 


rgest orders of the week were placed by the 
Ways, totaling about 20 machines, including two 
esses, a flanging clamp, 30-in. lathe, vertical 
two turret lathes. These tools are for the repair 

road in Cuba. Most of the business went to 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., and the Niles-Bement- 


lectric Motor & Machinery Co., 250 East Forty- 
! street, New York, is making inquiries for lathes, drill 
tor equipment, etc. 
improvement in the crane market continues, but 
till consummated largely upon a price basis. 
i, crane sales are still almost at a standstill as 
a ew cranes are concerned, the market being well 
th offerings still being made of second-hand 





cranes, chiefly from shipyards. One dealer in 

ig the past week purchased four used Ohio loco- 
from a shipbuilding company and most of the 

being reported are of second-hand locomotive 

m Among the good sized lists of cranes, upon which 
18 been received for the past week or ten days, is one 
re ng for six 15-ton, 97-ft. span overhead traveling 
, d another list of 80 2-ten, 17-ft. 6-in. span single 1 
s nes, hand power travel, electric hoist, both lists 


double the size of its plant and an inquiry for a large 
list of shop equipment is expected shortly after June 1. 
The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will have 
its new four-cyclinder car ready for the market by the 
spring of 1923 and will probably buy within the near 
future the machine tools for which it recently has been 
inquiring. 

More buying of school equipment is promised. The 
Cleveland Board of Education has rejected bids on 
some 30 machines, mostly woodworking, and will issue 
a new list calling for a larger number of machines. 
The Louisville, Ohio, schools will buy a list of tools 
for manual training departments. 

In general industrial lines there is larger buying 
and inquiries are fairly numerous. The Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Kewanee, Ill., has bought 10 tools; the 
American Steel Foundries, four tools for its plant at 
East St. Louis, Ill.; the Kearns-Joseph Bottle Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio, six lathes and a shaper, and a Pitts- 
burgh manufacturer has placed orders for $60,000 
worth of new shop tools. 

The Navy Department, which has not been counted 
upon as a buyer in view of the limitation of armament 
program, closed bids on May 9 for 12 engine lathes 
for the Puget Sound Navy Yard. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is ex- 
pected to inquire shortly for a list of tools to replace 
those destroyed by a recent fire at its Southside works, 
Pittsburgh. 
~ The demand for automatic screw machinery is a 
feature of present activity. A Cleveland builder within 
a few days received orders for 25 to 30 machines, of 
which there were two lots of about 10 each. 

Crane business is more active. At Pittsburgh 
there are quotations outstanding on 31 cranes, of which 
seven are for one company. 


from the Pennsylvania Railroad, eastern region, Philadelphia 
Pa Besides the orders closed this week there are several old 
inquiries still active and a small list is reported to be in 
the market from a buyer in New Jersey. 


Among recent sales are: Bedford Foundry & Machine Co, 
a 5-ton, overhead traveling crane to J. J. Spur & Co, 
Newark, N. J.; Alfred Box & Co., a 5-ton, overhead traveling 
crane to the Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. and a 
5-ton, overhead traveling crane to the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co., for Miami,, Mla.; Shaw Electric Crane Co., a 25-ton, 1 
motor, overhead traveling crane to the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, Paterson, N. J.; Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co. a 50-ton, 30-ft. 6-in. span, 5-ton auxiliary overhead 
traveling crane to the Southern California Electric Co., fo: 
Auberry, Cal. 

arker Axles, Ine., Gotham National Bank Building, 
Fifty-ninth Street and Broadway, New York, will commence 
the immediate erection of a new two-story plant, 100 x 160 
ft.. at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for the manufacture of automo- 
bile axles. Thomas H. Adams, 1639 Broadway, is architect. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., 10 Van Wyck Avenue, Jamaica, L. I., 
manufacturers of radio instruments and equipment, have 
awarded contract to the Barney-Ahlers Construction Co. 
110 West Fortieth Street, New York, for a three-story 
addition, 80 x 100 ft., to cost about $100,000. 


A vocational department will be Installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N. Y.. 
estimated to cost about $500,000. Preliminary plans are 
being prepared by G. Howard Chamberlain, 18 South Broada- 
way, Yonkers, architect. 

The £‘ock Quotation Telegraph Co., 5 Front Street, New 
York, will build a fotr-story automobile service building, 
with repair works, 35 x 75 ft., at 3 Front Street, for com- 
pany service, estimated to cost about $75,000. William M. 
Farrar, 201 West Thirty-third Street, is architect. 
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A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Sciota, N. Y., estimated to 
cost $200,000 H. Poll is town clerk 


The Campbell-Davenport Co., Brooklyn, recently organ- 
ized, will operate a machine shop and repair works at 55 


Smith Street. 


The Titanium Pigment Co., 94 Fulton Street, New York, 
with plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y., has acquired the plant 
and business of Buckman & Pritchard, Inc., of the same 
iddress, manufacturer of zirconium silicate, etc., with works 
it Mineral City, Fla The purchase includes the holdings 
otf H. H. Buckman and G. A. Pritchard. The new owne! 
will continue the plant as heretofore, and plans for ex- 
tensive operations and expansion. 


The Add-Index Corporation, New York, has been or- 
ganized as a subsidiary of the American Can Co., 120 
Broadway, to take over and operate the adding machine 
and cash register division of the parent organization, also 
acquiring the plant and business of the Watters Corpora 
tion, 4016 Union Street, St. Louis, manufacturer of filing 
equipment, etc. The new company will operate plants at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and St. Louis, with headquarters at 
New York It is capitalized at $4,500,000 H. W. Phelps, 
vice-president American Can Co., is chairman of the board; 
Robert I. Houston, formerly vice-president and general 
manager Tabulating Machine Co., is president of the new 
corporation 


The F. Gilbert Paper Co., South Saratoga Street, Cohoes 
N. Y., is planning for the erection of a new mill to cost 
ibout $60,000 


Joseph L. MelInerny, 378 West Fourth Street, Elmira, 
N. Y., operating a forge and machine works, has awarded 
contract to the Lowman Construction Co., 3 tailroad 
Street, for a new one-story shop, 40 x 95 ft., on First Street 


New equipment will be installed 


Fire, May 10, destroyed a portion of the two-story plant 
of the Enterprise Brass Bed Co., 2 Dobbin Street, Brook- 
lyn, and adjoining factory of the New York Standard Asn 
Can Mfg. Co., 60 Dobbin Street, with total loss approximat 


ine $20,000 


The Texas Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, has plans 
under way for a new oil refinery at Casper, Wyo., with 
initial daily capacity for handling 5000 bbls. of crude oil 


The Knickerbocker Slate Corporation, 153 East Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York, has leased the entire four-story 
building at the address noted for extensions in its fabricat 
ing and manufacturing department EK. J. Johnson is 
president 

\ vocational department will be installed in the five- 
story high school to be erected at Sheffield and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenues, Brooklyn, estimated to cost $1,900,000. 
¢. B. J. Snyder, 2800 Municipal Building, New York, is 
irchitect for the Board of Education. 


G Bushnell, 621 Lansing Street, Watertown, N = 
operating a machine works, is making inquiries for a drill 
press and other tools 

A. J. Simberg, 757 Trinity Avenue, New York, architect, 
s preparing plans for a two-story automobile service and 
repair building at 225-29 St. Nicholas Avenue for the Two- 


Twenty-Five St. Nicholas Avenue Co., Ine., recently or- 


ganized, to cost $100,000 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, will build new repair and inspection shops at 
its 148th Street yards, in addition to similar shops at the 
Jerome Avenue and 180th Street yards. 

The Mary Ann Creek Mining Co., 469 State Street, 
Schenectady, N. Y., is planning for the installation of new 
machinery at its rock properties, including grinding ma- 


chinery, rock drills, air compressors, etc W. F. Wellman 
is head 

The Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 38 Sixth Street, 
Passaic, N. J has awarded contract to M. Haddon, 526 
Main Street, for a two-story machine and repair shop, 
40 x 120 ft to cost about $50,000 The Solomon-Abbott 


Co., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, is engineer 
The Fischer-Sweeny Bronze Co., 1301-11 Grand Street 
Hoboken, N. J., manufacturer of bronze and aluminum east 


ings, i having plans prepared for rebuilding the portion 
of its plant recently destroyed by fire, consisting of a one- 
and two-story building, 100 x 200 ft., estimated to cost 
about $80,000 Lockwood, Greene & Co., 101 Park Avenue, 


New Yorl are architects 

The George W. Travers Co., Fifteenth Street, Hoboken 
N. J manufacturer of mechanical toys, will build a new 
two-story plant at 1500-2 Adams Street, to cost about 
$35,000 

Unloading machinery, conveying equipment, haulage 
trucks, ete., will be installed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., Pennsylvania Terminal, New York, at new freight 





depot to be constructed at once near the Hacke; 
Kearny, N. J., estimated to cost close to $3,000. 

The Thomson Machine Co., 298 Main Street 
N. J., manufacturer of baking machinery and 
plans under way for a new two-story, reinfor 
factory, totaling about 75,000 sq. ft. of space 
Thompson, Inc., 542 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgepo: 
architect and engineer. J. M. Walker is tr 
general manager. 

The Chevrolet Automobile Co., Bridgeton, N 
ning the erection of a three-story service and 
ing, 60 x 175 ft. 

The Borough Council, Council Building, kh: 
Manasquan, N. J., will receive bids until May 
pumping machinery at the municipal] waterwor} 
& Carey, 845 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., ar 
engineers Lloyd C. Riddle is mayor. 

The Westchester Buckle Co., Mt. Vernon, N 
facturer of buckles and other metal specialties 
a portion of the building at 242-44 North Tent 3 
Newark, N. J., for the establishment of a new 

The Transfer Metal Casting Co., Doren 
Newark, has filed plans for a one-story four 
Christie Street. 

The Public Service Electric Co., Public Sery 
Newark, has disposed of a preferred stock iss 
$8,500,000, the proceeds to be used for extensior 
plants and system, including additions to the | 
Marion power plants N. A. Carle is electrical ¢ - 

The Town Committee, Newton, N. J is p 
an appropriation of $246,500 for extensions and 
ments in the water system, to include an electrical 
pumping plant on High Street Tribus & Massa 
tow, New York, are engineers 

The Board of Education of the Essex County 
Schools, 316 Essex Building, Newark, will re 
until May 24, for equipment and supplies fo 
work Robert O. Beebe is director 


se 
Chicago 
CHICAGO, May 
Machine tool buying is slowly, but steadily, expanding 
although it is still notable that inquiries greatly outnun 
sales. Industrial users generally are taking a greater inte: 
est in the market, and this is particularly true of the 
motive industry. The Nash Motor Co. is operating 


Kenosha, Wis., plant practically at capacity and has pu 
chased a few tools, including several punch presses. T 
Studebaker Corporation expects to increase the capa 


its South Bend, Ind., works by 50 per cent, and to 

will place orders for considerable equipment after Ju 
The Santa Fe has closed for a 4-ft. radia] dri nd W 
probably distribute orders for the remaining machine 
extensive list within the next week. This road 

put out a new inquiry for a portable motor-driven 

t-ft. bolt lathe with quick change gears and tape! 
ment. The Illinois Central is expected to issue a 

the next fortnight. One of the largest orders recent 
through a Chicago dealer calls for one 20-in. x 12-ft. eng 
lathe, one 24-in. x 12-ft. engine lathe and two 

drills for the East St. Louis, Ill., plant of the American > 
Foundries. 


The Carl Pick Co., West Bend, Wis., is in the n 
one 24-in. engine lathe, a straightening device for 
7-ft. long and balancing ways for balancing univer! 
spiders. The Standard Concrete Tank Co., New Y 
Building, Minneapolis, is inquiring for a bending 
long for handling 14-gage sheets. 

The Walworth Mfg. Co., Kewanee, Ill., is ing 
the following equipment: One 36-in. simplex rad 
with tapping attachment, one 24-in. x 60-in. duplex 
milling machine, one 48-in. “New Era” sullard 
lathe, one 16-in. surface grinder with magnetic 
3-in. x 10-in, flat turret lathe, one 28in. x 11l-in. he 
turret lathe, three 10-in., 12-in., 14-in. or 15-in 


turret lathes, one 20-in. x 8-ft. heavy-type turret lat 


The North American Car Co., Blue Island, II! 
addition to cost $40,000 

The Gem City Brass & Aluminum Foundry Co., QU 
Ill., will soon move into a new plant, 30 x 8&0 ft 
Maiden Lane The daily capacity of the foundr) 
2160 lb. of aluminum and 3600 lb. of brass 

The Stronghart Co., manufacturer of savin: 
1516 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, has purchas 
the Stringer Brothers Foundry Co. the two-story 
2944 West Lake Street. 

The Caloric Rime Co., 730-38 West Monroe Stré 
cago, recently incorporated with $10,000 capital s' 
manufacture refrigerating equipment and oil burning 
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will not engage in manufacturing at present, but 
to do so later. The officers are C. K. Sencebaugh, 
ent F. A. Quealey, vice-president; M. J. Plonsker, 
iry; F. M. Kearney, treasurer. 
Tella-Fella Motor Register Co., 35 South Dearporn 
Q Chicago, recently incorporated with $10,000 capital 
s operating a small plant for the manufacture of 
lla-Fella” motor register, a device for automatically 
ng on the automobile dash board various motor 
s so that the driver can tell at a glance what is 
The company does not contemplate the purchase of 
w machinery or equipment at present. The officers 
Walters, president and treasurer, and re 8 
gh, vice president and secretary. 
Monarch Manufacturing Co., Inc., 625 West Jackson 
d, Chicago, recently organized with $100,000 capi- 
expects to build a plant for the construction of 
ver spring shock absorbers for Ford cars The 
ire E. Brundige, president; H. H. Fasnacht, vice- 
t: F. W. Snider, secretary, and E. L. DeVere, treas- 
American Car & Foundry Co. will build a plant at 
Mich., to manufacture valve stems and tappets 
two years ago it was decided to construct a plant 
it, but later plans successively changed the pro- 
ocation to Jackson, Mich., Chicago, Michigan City, 
nd finally Detroit, as originally intended. 


nas Soper, 2516 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, has 
112 ft. of south frontage in Dewey Place, 125 
st of Clark street, and will erect a two-story garage 
$75,000. 
rt R. Cenek, 118 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
ken bids on a one-story factory, 75 x 160 ft., at Cottage 
Avenue and Forty-eighth Street, for the Auto Truck 
Builders Co., manufacturer of automobile truck 
It will cost $40,000. 


Bridgeport Machine Co., manufacturer of oil well 
machinery, with plants at Marietta, Ohio, and 
Kan., has purchased the factory of the Jones Auto 
Co., bankrupt, north of Wichita. The factory prop- 
ludes 73 acres of ground, permitting material ex- 
of the plant facilities The Augusta factory will 
. ie to be operated as a branch plant 
he Metropolitan Supply Co., manufacturer of school sup 
Anamosa, Iowa, will move to Cedar Rapids, having 
yntract for a plant in First Avenue, at Twenty-ninth 
to cost $100,000. 
power house of the municipal water and light plant 
ver City, Neb., was recently destroyed by fire 


Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Georgetown, Conn., is 
g bids through L. G. Hallberg & Co., architects, 116 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for a one-story plant, 
125 ft., at Wireton, near Blue Island, Ill. to cost 
Wire cloth, wire brushes, chicken wire, lath 
hers, ete., will be manufactured. 
I. Ohrenstein & Hild, architects, 232 East Erie Street 
zo, have taken bids on a one-story factory, 50 x 150 
ner of Racine Avenue and Seventy-second Street, for 
MeFell Electric Co 
U. S. Sample Co., printer, 801 South Wells Street, 
has taken bids through an architect on a siIx- 
rinting plant, 125 x 125 ft., at the southeast corner 
yn Boulevard and Laflin Street, to cost $300,000. 


Western Electric Co., Cicero, IIL, has let contract to 
\ustin Co. for a one-story wood-working plant cover- 
acres for the manufacture of special packing boxes 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 61 West Kinzie Street 
has purchased from Bray & Kates a plant covering 

wcres at Arlington Heights. 

Calumet Tank & Mfg. Co., a recently incorporated 
of which E. R. Kyler, formerly with the Graver 
yn, is the head, has bought a two and one-half-acre 

Torrence Avenue, near the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Railroad right of way, Hammond, Ind., and will 

itely commence the construction of a factory to em- 


men 


im Thomsen has let a contract through Walter W 
ager, 65 East Huron Street, Chicago, for a one-story 
146 x 210 ft., at 7334-52 North Clark Street, to cost 


City Council, Maquoketa, Iowa, has plans under 
extensions and improvements in the municipal 
ower plant and system to cost about $70,000. 
Common .Council, Oskaloosa, Iowa, has called a 
tion on June 3 to vote bonds for $300,000 for the 

tion of a municipal hydroelectric generating plant. 

& McDonnell, 402 Interstate Building, Kansas City, 
engineers. 


Common Council, Detroit, Minn., has plans under 
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way for extensions in the municipal power plant to cost 
about $50,000 New equipment will be installed ae 
Wolff, Guardian Life Building, St. Paul, Minn., is engineer. 


A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story high school to be erected at Paton, Iowa, estimated 
to cost about $75,000. W. E. Hulse & Co., Hoke Building, 
Hutchinson, Kan., are architects. 

The Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, 
manufacturer of automobiles, will soon commence the erec- 
tion of a two-story addition, 101 x 145 ft.. to cost about 
$40,000 It is also planning for further enlargements. A 
stock issue of $3,000,000 is being arranged for general ex- 
pansion and financing 

The Moline Plow Co., Ine., Moline, Ill, has been or- 
ganized under Virginia laws, with assets totaling $16,000,000, 
to take over and operate the former company of the same 
name ind subsidiaries, including the Stephens Motor Car 
Co Plans are being developed for extensive operations 
Frank O. Wetmore is chairman of the board, and H. 8S 
Johnson, executive vice-president 

The Super-Service Motor Association, Denver, Col., has 
awarded contract to the C. S. Lambie Construction Co., 
Denver, for a new three-story and basement plant, estimated 
to cost about $350,000. The machinery installation for parts 
production and repair work will cost approximately $80,000. 
J. R. Noland 

The City Council, White Hall, Ill., has plans for ex- 
tensions and betterments in the municipal electric power 


is manager. 


plant to cost about $75,000 The Caldwel] Engineering Co., 


Jacksonville, Ill., is engineer 

The Stronghart Co., 1516 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
manufacturer of metal specialties, has acquired the two- 
story plant of the Stringer Brothers Foundry Co., 2944 West 
Lake Street, for new works 

A power plant, refrigerating plant and other mechanical 
departments will be installed in the new ten-story Patterson 
Building, to be erected at Denver, Col., estimated to cost in 
excess of $500,000 Fred E. Mountjoy, Denver, is architect. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
story high school, 90 x 140 ft., to be erected at Beardstown, 
Ill., estimated to cost about $300,000 M. J. Geise, Quincy, 


Ill., is architect 


The National Oxygen Co., 12 East Harrison Street, Chi- 


cag manufacturer of commercial oxygen, has acquired 


property in the Ciearing Industrial section as a site for a 


The Denver Gas & Electric Co., Denver, Col., is planning 
the erection of a new hydroelectric power plant on the 
Grand River, near Kremling, with initial capacity of 57,000 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, May 15 

The Commercial Truck Co., Hunting Park and Rising 
Sun Avenues, Philadelphia, manufacturer of motor trucks, 
has revised plans under way for new works at Vine and 
Franklin streets The William Steele & Sons Co., 1600 Arch 
Street, is engineer E. R. Whitney is president. 

The Nustone Products Corporation, 3450 Richmond 
Street Philadelphia, manufacturer of sanitary equipment, 
plumbing specialties, etc., has awarded contract to John M. 
Yardley, 1716 Sansom Street, for a one-story plant, 140 x 
192 ft., on Schiller Street, to cost about $35,000. Ritter & 
Shay, North American Building, are architects 

The Barrett Co., Thirty-sixth Street and Grays Ferry 
Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer of roofing products, has 
awarded a contract to the Merion Construction Co., 2313 
Walnut Street, for two one-story shops, 60 x 100 ft., and 
18 x 568 ft. 

George W. Lindley, 5122 Wakefield Street, Philadelphia, 
machinist, has awarded a contract to J. W. Frith, 5817 
Osceola Street, for a two-story addition, 40 x 100 ft., for 
general machine work 

The Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J., 
has been granted permission to issue preferred stock for 
$300,000, the proceeds to be used toward extensions and 
improvements in plant and system. 


Freight handling equipment will be installed in the two- 
story warehouse, 100 x 157 ft., to be erected by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad Co., Philadelphia, at Atlantic 
City, N. J Cc. Dillenback is company architect. 

Fire, May 12, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Reading Casting Co., Reading, Pa., with loss estimated at 
about $50,000, including equipment. 

The Board of Public Works, Reading, Pa., will bulld a 
new power house at the waterworks pumping plant, to cost 


about $690,000. 


The Lehigh Navigation Electric Co., Allentown, Pa. a 
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subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., is dis- 
posing of a bond issue of $3,000,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions and improvements. P. B. 
Sawyer, vice-president of the parent company, is in charge 
of the property 

The New Cumberland Paper Co., New Cumberland, Pa., 
has completed plans for a new mill, 60 x 100 ft. 

The Daniels Motor Co., Reading, Pa., manufacturer of 
automobiles, is disposing of a preferred stock issue of 
$950,000, the proceeds to be used for extensions, general 
operations, etc. The du Pont Motor Co., Wilmington, Del., 
headed by Paul du Pont, has become actively interested in 
the company and extensive expansion plans are under 
consideration. George E. Daniels is president and N. E. 
Parish, vice-president and chairman of the board 

Fire, May 6, destroyed the coal breaker at the plant of 
the Spruks Coal Co., Carbondale, Pa., with loss estimated 
at about $50,000. 

A vocationa] department will be installed in the two-story 
high school to be erected at Bridgeport, Pa H. C. Rich- 
ards, 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is architect. 

The F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Tabor Road, Philadelphia, 
will install lathes, boring machines, planer and other tools 
in its machine shop addition, for which plans recently were 
filed F. J. Stokes is head. 

The Birdsboro Stee] Foundry & Machine Co Birdsboro, 
Pa., is disposing of a note issue of $600,000, the proceeds 
to be used in part for extensions, additions. to working 
capital, ete. 

The Ajax Electrothermic Corporation, Trenton, N. J., 
has recently sold to the Dentists’ Supply Co New York 


with plant at York, Pa a 25 k.v.a. high frequency con- 
verter with two furnaces and a vacuum attachment The 
furnaces will be used for laboratory melting of precious 


metals and alloys 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, May 1 


The Cleveland Cold Drawn Steel Co., 503 News-Leader 
Building, Cleveland, is planning the erection of a new one 
tor factory on the line of the South Buffalo tailroad 
Buff ) » ee bou 0,000 ( H. Hop ‘ 
nd treasur 

Josep! \ Sande Buff ) i I inde wa fo ’ 
new one-story I o1 60 x 180 ft i ] 117 Lathrop Street 
for the manufacture of sheet metal products 

The American Kardex Co Tonawanda N \ manutac 
turer of metal filing devices, « has plar for the establish 
ment of branch works at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany 
It is proposed to commence operations early in the imme} 
James H. Rand, Jr is head 

Creditors of the Precision D Castings Corporation, Fay 
etteville, N. Y., headed by Frank EF. Wade have purchased 
the plant and business from the receiver, C. H. Sanford 


Plans are under way for a reorganization of the comnany) 
ind the operation of the works. Mr. Wade will be president 
and J. W. Knapp, vice-president and manager 

The Vacuum Oil Co., 61 Broadway, New York, will com 
mence the immediate erection of the superstructure for its 
addition at Olean N Y 


$1,200,000, including machinery 


estimated to cost in excess of 


The Buffalo Nipple & Machire Co., 335 Glenwood Avenue 
Buffalo, is planning for the installation of a new enameling 
oven and auxiliary equipment 

The North Rose Cold Storage Co., North Rose. N. Y., will 
build a new four-story cold storage and refrigerating plant 
560 x 80 ft John Hill is head 

The Rochester Can Co., 295 West Avenue, Rochester 
N. Y., has acquired the plant and business of the Menzies 
Street Cleaner Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., manufacturer of street 
cleaning machinery The new owner will arrange for an 
increase in production, continuing operations at the Amster- 
dam works for the present. Later the plant will be removed 
to Rochester, forming a new division of the factory at this 
point. Malcolm FE. Gray is president. 

A vocational department will be installed in the hieh 
school to be erected at Cortland, N. Y., for which a special 
election has been called for May 23 to vote bonds for $350,000 
J. R. French is city clerk. 


A general machine and repair department will be installed 

the new six-story garage to be erected by the Hotels 
Statler Co., In 3uffalo, for use in connection with its new 
hotel, now in course of erection. The garage will have a 
capacity for handling 800 cars at one time. E. M. Statler is 
president. 

The Buffalo General Electric Co., Electric Building, Buf- 
falo, will take bids early in July for a new two-story service 
and repair building, 116 x 120 ft., at Niagara Street and 
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Front Avenue. A two-story garage and machi; 
150 x 165 ft., for company trucks and cars, will hy 
an adjoining site. P. F. Sellers is general manager 

The L. & S. Battery Mfg. Co., 659 Washingeto; 
Binghamton, N. Y., is planning for the installation 
battery manufacturing equipment. C. H. Langdo) 


The Jerge Motor Corporation, Buffalo, is plann 
establishment of a new repair and service works ij; 
ing, 85 x 88 ft., at 1647-55 Genesee Street. 

The Clark Tool Works, Inc., Belmont, N. yY 
shipped a Clark compound metal cutting band saw 
Wash., for use in the street railroad department. | 
an order for a Clark special metal cutting band s 
in the naval aircraft factory in Philadelphia. 

The North East Electric Co., manufacturer of 
accessories, Rochester, N. Y., is in the market for 
14-ft. Porter-Cable engine lathe of the latest de 
clutch on head stock. 


New England 
BosTon, Ma 


While the market for new machine tools conti: 
paratively quiet, there have been certain developm: 
past week that indicate a turn for the better. Sever 
high priced machines have been purchased by 4d 
interests, including two 1400-lb., two 1600-lb. boa 
hammers and one 800-lb, steam drop hammer to 
manufacturers, a large motor-driven pipe machin: 
woolen goods manufacturer, watch tool lathe wit! 
equipment for laboratory work, riveting equipment 
automobile accessory manufacturer, four small power 
to makers of radio equipment, and perhaps a half 
other machines, in addition to wood-working e 


Bids were opened by Government authorities at 


R. IL. for five motor-driven bench lathes, on w 
Hjorth Lathe & Tool Co., Woburn, Mass., was low 
$2,100.05 The highest bid was $3,725 


One transportation company issued a list of 14 to 
cluding a 2500-lb. hammer, one 16-in. and one 20-in 
24-in. upright drill, 12-in, cutting off machine, turret 
ment, ete., while a manufacturer of elevating machine 
l t out involving a still larger number but less « 
per tool Indications strongly point to the purchas: 
near future of three or four large pieces of equipment 

ujing Massachusetts industrial company, and in 
instances other manufacturers are showing a lively 
in automatic drilling equipment. The Boston Transit | 
mission has asked for new figures on five derricks, 
which were rejected a week or ten days ago 

Business in used equipment the past week w 
active, but due to the fact that several local deale: 
been able to pick up numerous lots of machiner) 
facturers are showing renewed interest in inquiri¢ 
some time ago A Stamford, Conn., lighting compar 
week purchased a 14-in. Hendey lathe and a Pri 
interest a 12-in. lathe of the same make, both cor 
having been in the market for these tools since ¢ 
January Dealers are buying equipment with confid 
anticipating increased business in June, July and A 
The Boston Structural Co., Inc., Cambridge, Ma 
purchased power press equipment, but is still in the 
for other used equipment. 

The Danvers Bleachery, Peabody, Mass., conte! 
the erection of a two-story power house addition. 

Work has been started by the General Electric Co., Wé 
Lynn, Mass., on a one-story, 60 x 100 ft. manufactur 
building. 

A contract has been awarded by the American R 
Research Co., Medford, Mass, for a one-story addition, ' 


120 ft. 


The Simbroco Stone Co., 161 Devonshire St., Bost 
plans the erection of a one-story, 63 x 100 ft. foundry § 
tension to its plant in West Roxbury. 


Bids will close this week for a one-story, 4 x 
foundry extension and a three-story machine shop 
120 ft.. to be erected by the Segal Metal Products © 
Springdale, Conn. 

The Presby Leland Co., Inc., Barre, Vt., granite 
plans the erection at Brattleboro, Vt. of a $100,000 
and will move its business there upon its completion 

Walter H. Seaman and W. F. St. Martin, New | 
Conn., have purchased a plant at Middletown, Conr 
manufacture hair pins and notions under the name 0! 
S. & S. Mfg. Co. 

The Middlesex Machine Co., Paige Street, Lowell, Mas 
will erect a one-story 46 x 74 ft. shop and office at 4 
Lee Street. 

A vocational department will be installed in thé 
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besides other miscellaneous equipment. The Dodge Brothers 
Co. recently bought 10 machines, the order being placed 
with a southern Ohio builder. The Navy Department closed 
bids May 9 for 12 lathes for the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
but orders have not been placed. The Kearns-Joseph Bot- 
tle Co., Zanesville, Ohio, was a purchaser of six engine 
lathes and one shaper, the order going to a Pittsburgh 
dealer for Cincinnati manufacturers. A recent purchase by 
a large gear manufacturer was for seven gear shapers, the 
demand for gears from the automotive industries being so 
heavy that 24 hr. shifts are necessary to keep up with it 
Inquiries from the automobile trade for machine tools, 
which will likely be placed shortly, will give the industry 
a big impetus. The Studebaker Corporation, which is con- 
templating doubling its plant, will likely be in the market 
shortly for a large number of tools and at present has a 
deal pending for several special machines The Dosch 
Chemical Co., Louisville, has placed an order for 1000 No 
200 blower heads with the Buffalo Forge Co 


Higher prices for machine tools, according to some manu- 
factuvrers, are a possibility in the near future, if the present 
trend in material prices keeps up Manufacturers have al- 
most entirely liquidated their stocks of raw materials and 
orders being placed for steel and iron castings are a slight 
advance over the prices in effect several weeks ago. 

The J. F. Schroth Packing Co., Cincinnati, has taken 
bids on a five-story brick and concrete cold storage build- 
ing to be erected in connection with its present plant in 
Camp Washington Tietig & Lee, Cincinnati, are the archi- 
tects. 

The McBee Binder Co., Athens, Ohio, will erect a two- 
story factory, 60x120 ft.. plans for which are now being 
prepared by Zettel & Rapp, Mercantile Library Building, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Deleco-Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, has organized the 
Delco-Light Co., Ltd., of Canada, which will manufacture 
Delco-Light products for the Canadian trade at the plant 
of the company in Oshawa, Ont Ralph H. Myers will be in 
charge. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, May 15 


The uit ! ) I recently reported by local machine 

1 manufacturers yntinu ind a fair volume of new in- 
quirie coming out Some machine tool plants which have 
been operating at very mited capacity have put on ad- 
ditional workmen 4 local manufacturer of automatic screw 
machines has taken orders the past few days for 25 to 30 
machir ir iding two ts of ibout 10 machines each, 
from mpanie ngaged contract work in screw ma- 
chine product Manufacturers of punching and shearing 
mach lave 1 tiy been taking a fair volume of single 
tool order mostly from fabricators shops. 


The Cleveland Board of Education has rejected all bids 
for machinery equipment for the Patrick Henry and Audu- 
bon Jr high schools, and will ask for new bids for a 
larger amount of equipment than called for in the original 
list. The bids taken were for 30 machine tools, mostly 


wood-working equipment Bids have been taken for two 
16-in. lathes and a 20-in. upright drilling machine for the 
Warren, Ohio, schools A list will be issued shortly for 
machinery equipment for the manual training department 
of the Louisville, Ohio, schools The Osgoed Co., Marion, 
Ohio, is inquiring for a bevel gear cutter The United 


Tool Co., Carnegie, Pa., has an inquiry out for a 60-in. and 
two 42-in. horizontal boring machines. 


Locomotive cranes continue to move in fair volume but 
electric traveling cranes are quieter in this territory The 
demand for hydroelectric equipment for power plants has 
improved. 

Builders of coke oven equipment have received an in- 
quiry for a large amount of equipment for the proposed 
extensions to the by-products plant of the Carnegie-Steel 
Co., Clairton, Pa. The requirements will include transfers 
and coal charging cars, pushers, quenchers and door lifting 
machines 

The engineering firm of Hadlow, Hick & Co., Finance 
Building, 750 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, has been organized 
by H. Ralph Hadlow, formerly vice-president and general 
manager, and Noel H. Hick, formerly director and engineer 
in charge of building design of the Watson Engineering Co., 
Cleveland. It will engage in the designing, supervision and 
construction of commercial and industrial buildings and power 
plants. 

The Vig-Tor Axle Co., Cleveland, has been organized by 
V. V. Torbensen and others to manufacture axles for motor 
cars A. L. Kroesen, formerly with the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., Detroit, and later with the Eaton Axle Co., Cleve- 
land, will be vice-president and general manager; W. N 
Jackson, treasurer, and Carl R. Harrison, secretary. The 
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company is now negotiating for the purchase of a plant in 
Cleveland and expects to purchase considerable machinery 


equipment Its office is at 502 Bulkley Building. 


The Torbensen Axle Co 
reorganized, has elected J. O. 
general manager, and T. A, 


Cleveland, which was recently 
Eaton, president; R. C. Enos, 
vice-president and Buchda, 
secretary and treasurer 

The American Paper Container Co., Toledo, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000 and has pur- 
chased the plant of the Coiled Wire Spring Co., in that 
city. It will be remodeled and enlarged. The company will 
make paper boxes and machines used in the manufacture 
of the boxes. G. A. Bradenburg wil] be president and J. O. 
VanWormer, vice-president. 

Control of the capital stock of the Toledo Factories 
Building Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been purchased by Samuel 
Davis, who has been made president of the company. It 
owns a four story factory building, having 200,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space which is occupied by about 20 industries, 
mostly in the metal-working field An addition will be 
erected, doubling the size of the present building. 

Plans of the Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
provide for the erection of an additional factory unit, 
208x382 ft., construction of which will commence soon. 

Galion, Ohio, has under way for equipping a 
new municipal electric light plant and has authorized the 
purchase of a building in which the equipment will be tIn- 


plans 


stalled 

The Universal Smokeless Boiler C’o., maker of heating 
boilers, formerly of Wheeling, W. Va., has established head- 
quarters in Akron, Ohio, and at having its 
products made by other plants but may erect a factory 

The plant of the Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio, control of 
which was acquired sometime ago by the American Radi- 
Contract has 


present is 


ator Co., is being remodeled and enlarged 


just been placed for a 9-in. Whiting cupola. <A new clean- 
ing room has been added. 
The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, will 


shortly begin the manufacture of bucket and belt elevating 
and conveying equipment With this addition it will manu- 
facture a complete line of handling equipment for all kinds 
of material It will also be equipped to do the engineering 


work for handling problems of every nature 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 15 
The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., manufac 
turer of automobiles, has commissioned Albert Kahn, 1000 
Marquette Building, Detroit, architect, to prepare plans for 
a four-story building, 100 x 600 ft., estimated to cost about 

$150,000, exclusive of equipment 
The Utilities Light 
operating electric light and power 
bond issue of $600,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used 


Power & Corporation, Indianapolis 


plants, is disposing of a 


for extensions and improvements 


The George W. Davis Motor Car Co., Richmond, Ind., is 
arranging for an immediate increase in production to more 
than double the present capacity Work is under way on a 
new department to manufacture sheet metal products, includ- 
hoods, ete Manufacture will 


Davis “Six” car 


soon be com 


Walter C 


ing fenders, 


menced on a new Davis 


model 
is secretary 

Motors 
mechanical equipment will be installed in the five-story print- 
5 x 135 ft., to be erected on North Jersey Street, 
Panley & Co 112 Maryland 


power equipment, conveying machinery and other 
ing plant, 9 
Indianapolis, by C. E 
Street. 


East 


Detroit 


DETROIT, May 15. 


4. Backus, Jr., & Sons, 1533 West Lafayette Street, De- 


troit, manufacturer of wire woven boxes, et< has acquired 
about 24 acres at Livernois Avenue and the Detroit Terminal 
Railroad as a site for a new plant, two stories, estimated to 
present plant 


cost close to $200,000, with equipment The 


will be removed to the new location 
The Monroe Sheet Metal & Welding Co., 850 Porter Ave- 
nue, Detroit, is planning for the installation of new sheet 
metal-working equipment 
Coal-handling and mechanical operating equipment will 
be installed at the new coal bunkers to be erected by the 
9356 Mack Avenue, Detroit The 


Scheiwe Coal & Coke Co b 
high William Hurt 


structure will be 56 x 200 ft., and 70 ft 
is secretary. 

William H. Reid, city manager, Bay City, Mich., will take 
bids until June 1 for a 12-ton, three-motor, electric traveling 
crane for use at the new municipal pumping plant. Bids will 
pumping station for the waterworks 


also be received for the 
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The Frazier-Ellms-Sheal Co., Illuminating Building 
land, is engineer. 

The General Steel Machinery Co., 2530 Tavlor 
Detroit, is planning for the installation of machine 
other equipment. 

The Industrial School for Boys, Lansing, Mich 
liminary plans under way for a new industrial and vo 
school to cost in excess of $1,000,000, including ma 
L. W. Fryer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is 

The City Council, Union City, Mich., will soon 
the construction of a hydroelectric generating plant 
St. Joseph River, with initial capacity of 600 hp., est 
cost about $150,000. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Ma 

The machine tool market in this district reflects 
lively interest on the part of buyers, but prospecti 
ness is heavier than that actually being transact: 
Edgewater Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa. wants a bori: 
while the trade is expecting the Jones & Laughlin Ss 
to soon issue a list of tools to replace those lost in « 
fire which destroyed the machine shop at its Southsid: 
Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh Board of Education 
issued a list calling for five wood-working machir 
manual training schools. The bids are being 
against that list and one of 14 metal and wood 
machines for the Western Penitentiary, which clos: 
9 Railroads and railroad equipment companies a: 
machine-tool market. The Union Ra 
Pittsburgh interplant system, 
closed for a 32-in. shaper with Manning, Maxwell & 
Inc., which also has taken an order for a bar straight ng 
machine for the Electric Alloy Steel Co., Charleroi, P 
quiries for power equipment are expected from the W 
Penn Power Co., which will erect a new substativor 
Charleroi, Pa., while the new filtration plant at Wheeling 
W. Va., I 


active in the 
Steel Corporation, 


for which J. N. Chester, Union Bank Building, | 
burgh, has the engineering: contract, promises business { 
builders of pumping engines and waterworks equipment 

The crane and hoist market shows a fair degree of a 
ity. The Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., recently placed 
the order for two 10-ton and two 15-ton overhead cranes 
with the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., and the Pittsburg! 
Des Moines Steel Co. has bought a 10-ton Shaw riveting 
tower crane. An order for a 10-ton, 50-ft. span, hand power 
crane for the Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., ha 
been placed with the Cleveland Crane & Engineering ( 
The Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa., is expected t 
close soon for a 10-ton crane and the Erie City Iron Works 
probably will place the order for seven cranes this week. A 
nearby maker of steel sheets this week is likely to 
5-ton or a 7'-ton crane and possibly may buy bot! 
spective crane business is large. The list in one loca t 
of active prospects contains $1 cranes for the Pittsburg 
district and seven cranes in the Cleveland district. It als 
has inquiries for 14 hoists. 

J. N, Chester, engineer, Union Bank Building, Pitts! 
has been awarded the contract for the engineering work 


a new water filtration plant for the city of Wheeling 
W. Va. 
Machinery, equipment, materials and buildings at Nit 


W. Va., will be sold at auction May 22, 23, 24, 25 and 


order of the United States Army Ordnance Salvage B 
and the Charleston Industrial Corporation. The sale is! 
cars and is peremptory throughout. Samuel T. Freeman & 
Co., auctioneers, Philadelphia, are in charge. 

The Union Tool Co. is in the market for the follow 
tools for its Carnegie, Pa, plant: One 60-in., two 42-in 
one 72-in. vertical boring mill, all arranged for motor 
one 4 or 5-ft. radial drill arranged either for motor or sins 
pulley drive, one 134-in. multiple spindle Gridley autor 
and one 2%-in. machine of the same type. 

The Dravo Contracting Co., Neville Island, Pittsburg! 
operating a shipyard and structural works, has 4° r 
about 15 acres adjoining, to be used for extensions 
quarters of the company are in the Diamond Building 

The National Supply Co., Union Building, Pitts! 
manufacturer of oil-well and gas supplies and equipn 
has revised plans in preparation for a new two-stor) 
ing, 100 x 105 ft., to cost about $50,000. J. H. |! 


> ty 


H 


president. 

The Allen S. 
burgh, manufacturer of 
planning for the installation of a 10-ton 
crane, about 50 ft. span 


Oliver Building 
ferroalloys 
electric 


Davison Mfg. Co., 
refractories, 


A vocational department will be erected in the Pp! 
new central junior high school to be erected at B 
W. Va., estimated to cost about $250,000. The Beas 
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| District is arranging a bond issue of $400,000 for the 
re and other school work. M, P. Shawkey is super- 


iT 


ndent of schools. 





tire recently destroyed the coal tipple at the plant of the 
Top Coal Mining Co., English, W. Va. It is planned to 
e Union Gas & Electric Co., a subsidiary of the 
imbia Gas & Electric Corporation, Huntington, W. Va., 
nsidering the erection of a new electric generating plant 
st in excess of $5,000,000, with machinery and trans- 
mn system. W. W. Freeman is president. 
vocational department will be installed in the two- 
and basement high school, 95 x 160 ft., to be erected 
llansbee, W. Va., estimated to cost about $170,000 
rson & Clark, Steubenville, Ohio, are architects 


Amicon Fruit Co., Bluefield, W. Va., is planning 
rection of a cold storage and refrigerating plant. Henry 
iton is general manager. 
he Rock Island Coal & Coke Co., Meriden, W. Va., will 

new electric power equipment at its property, in- 
ne generator set, motors, controlling apparatus, etc 


Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va., is considering 
ling its machine shop and electric service building, 
nt destroyed by fire with loss estimated at about 


Charleston Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Vo., is plan- 

rebuild the portion of its mechanical shop and 
mill, recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated 
E. & O. Mfg. Co., Fredonia, N. Y., manufacturer of 
bile signal devices, will make extensions and im- 
ents in the plant of the Berry Truck & Body Co., 
Pa recently acquired. The work will cost close to 


Keystone Power Corporation, Kane, Pa., has acquired 
at Keating, Pa., as a site for a new hydroelectric 
rating plant A transmission system will be constructed 
valley of the west branch of the Susquehanna River 
Odin Stove Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturer of 
stoves, ete., plans the erection of a one-story 
27 x 120 ft. 
May 9%, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
irgh Iron Folding Bed Co., 1106-14 Reedsdale Street, 
with loss estimated at close to $25,000, including 


ocational department will be installed in the new 
senior high school to be erected at Pittsburgh, esti- 

cost in excess of $500,000. A site is being con 
it Perryville and Marshall Avenues, Northside 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, May 15 

achine-tool trade is slowly but steadily assumrng 
The call for tools continues spotty and sares of 
tering character, but requirements are being placed 
requently and new buyers are coming into the market 
ek to supplement those who have bought in recent 
Competition from used tool stocks remains nf» 
for jobbers and dealers are still able to offer large 
ties of second-hand equipment which has had little 
ise and apparently is capable of serving the pur- 
new tools. The past week witnessed a continuance 
ictive call for one or two tools from automotive shops 
irnishes the backbone of current demand for milling 
nes No round lots have appeared, however. Makers 
s have not been able to make any material increase 
ng schedules, but operations are now on a more 


tory basis Electric crane business has improved 


ibly, and manufacturers are effecting enlargement of 
The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. today an- 
resumption of work in several departments and 
sdvertising for 200 men, which wil] bring operations to 
tance of normal. 
Wisconsin Gray Iron Foundry Co., Milwaukee, 
incorporated with $30,000 capital, will begin opera- 
its shop at Thirty-ninth Avenue and Burnham 
West Milwaukee, on May 17 Officers of the new 
tion are: President, John A. Burke; vice-president, 
k L. Sivyer; secretary, Leo A. Mullaney; treasurer, 
Wells; general superintendent, E. E. Freeman. Mr. 
president Northwestern Malleable Iron Co. ana 
ed with other metal trades industries in Milwaukee 
Harvey Spring & Forging Co., Racine, Wis., manu- 
£ automobile springs, has brought its operations up 
per cent of rated capacity to meet largely Increasea 
ments of car manufacturers’ equipment as well as 
inds of the automotive equipment jobbing trade. For 
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the present, however, no enlargement of the shops is con- 
templated, although some additional equipment is being 
purchased from time to time for replacement or piecing 
out equipment for greater efficiency. E. J. Harvey is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The Kools Mfg. Co., Appleton, Wis., hag been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture machinery, 
mechanical appliances, etc. The incorporators are Edward 
and Frank Kools, both of Appleton. An existing shop 
building will be leased and equipped for general machine 
work. 

The Biggam Trailer Co., 425 East Water Street, Mil- 
waukee, has decided upon Racine, Wis., as the location of 
its permanent factory and loca] capital will become inter- 
ested to the extent of $25,000. A machine shop and assem- 
bling plant has been provided and contracts made with local 
manufacturers of axles, wheels and other principal units, 
and new equipment required at present is limited to tools 
and fixtures largely for assembling The operation wil) be 
transferred within 30 days and will employ between 40 
and 45 at the outset. Harry F. Biggam is president and 
chief engineer. 

The Central Iron Works, Manitowoc, Wis., has leased 
the former plant of the Manitowoc Canning Co. and is trans- 
ferring its equipment to the new location. The removal 
was made necessary by the purchase of the original plant 
site by the Hamacheck-Bleser Buick Co. for its new garage 
and machine shop, to be 50 x 140 ft., part two stories and 
basement Work is now under way The Central com- 
pany does a general jobbing machine shop and structural! 
business 


The Outagamie, Wis., County Board of Supervisors has 
approved plant for the construction of a garage, service 
building and warehouse for all County highway machinery, 
equipment, vehicles, trucks, etc It will be L-shaped, 50 x 
200 and 50 x 75 ft., one-story, of brick, steel and concrete, 
and cost about $65,000 The wing will be equipped as a 
machine and service shop 


Oscar Mayer & Co., meat packers, Madison, Wis., will 
build a two-story brick and concrete addition, 40 x 80 ft., 
and equip it with artificial ice producing machinery The 
investment will be about $45,000. 

Trustees of Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
Heer & Sons, architects, 602 B. & I. Bulld- 
ing, Dubuque, Iowa, to design a new central heating and 
power plant, 68 x 75 ft., costing about $50,000 with boilers, 


have engaged F 


engines stokers, conveyors and other equipment The 
Rev. Father S. Rhode is president 


The Mermaid Mfg. Co., 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture 
power washing machines and other domestic laundry equip- 
ment The incorporators are Paul Zabel, 3029 Cedar Street 
Robert F. Reiter and Adolph Landauer. 
cerning the company's plans for production will be issued 
later 


Milwaukee, has been incorpo- 


A statement con- 


The Automatic Seating Co., Superior, Wis., has been 
organized by John Grief, George A. Carlson and H. W. 
Dietrich, and incorporated with $200,000 capital to manu- 
facture seating devices for theaters, schools, et« It is 
planned to erect a factory, with an investment of about 
$100,000 in buildings and equipment Work is to commence 
about June 1. 


The Stowell Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer 
of malleable castings, and also owner of the Pelton Steel 
Co., Milwaukee, producer of open-hearth and electric steel 
castings, has increased its authorized capitalization from 
$200,000 to $300,000 to accommodate the enlargement of 
its business and operations tupert A. Nourse is vice- 
president and general manager. 


The Madison Gas & Electric Co., Madison, Wis., is ready 
for bids for the construction of a steam power plant addi- 
tion at 120 East Main Street, which will represent an in- 
vestment of about $350,000 It will require a 5000-kw 
turbine, 1000-hp. Sterling boiler, automatic stoking equip- 
ment, coal handling machinery, bunkers, etc. The contract 
for a radial brick stack has been let to the Heine Chimney 
Co., Chicago Mead & Seastone, Madison, are in charge as 
consult ng ind contracting engineers. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, May 15. 
The Gulf Coast Power Co., Corpus Christi, Tex., will 
rebuild a portion of its power plant, and make extensions 
and improvements to cost about $50,000 
The Kovar Incubator Co., Taylor, Tex., is considering 
plans for a new factory at Dallas, Tex., and has negotla- 
tions under way with the Chamber of Commerce for a suit- 
able site The plant will be equipped for the manufacture 
of heating apparatus, metal shelters, metal trays, etc., with 
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extensive wood-working department, and is estimated to 
cost in excess of $300,000, including machinery. Frank G. 
Svadlenak is general manager. 

The Great Lakes Western Refining Co., Pasadena, Tex., 
has acquired the local refinery of the Port Houston Refining 
Co. It has a daily capacity of about 325 bbl, and it Is 
planned to construct additional units to increase this out- 
put to about 2,000 bbl. J. C. Carrington is head. 

The Baton Rouge Electric Co., Baton Rouge, La., has 
arranged an appropriation of $250,000, for power plant ex- 
tensions and betterments during the year, with cost esti- 
mated at $160,000, including equipment. 

The Texas-Mexican Oil & Refining Co., Lardo, Tex., 
recently organized, is planning the erection of a refinery. 
J. N. Galbraith is president, and Miles T. Cogley, vice- 
president. 

The Corsicana Ice Co., Corsicana, Tex., will make ex- 
tensions and improvements in its plant to cost about 
$37,000. 

The Alabama Utilities Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., will make 
extensions and improvements in its ice-manufacturing plant 
to increase the daily output from 90 to 130 tons. The 
work will cost close to $60,000. 

The Mengel Co., Dumesnil and Bleventh streets, Louis- 
ville, has acquired the plant of the Otis Mahogany Co., 
New Orleans. It is planned to make extensions and concen- 
trate all mahogany cutting and working operations at this 
location. 

A one-story automobile service and repair building for 
company trucks and cars will be erected by the Palm Beach 
Creamery Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Common Council, Celina, Tex, is planning tne 
establishment of a municipal electric light and power plant. 
Montgomery & Ward, Wichita Falls, Tex., are engineers. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at West, Tex., estimated to cost 


about $70,000. O. W. Stewart is superintendent. 


The Common Council, Bunnell, Fla., is planning tne 
installation of a new generating unit and other electrical 
machinery at the municipal power house. The work willl 
be handled by the Light & Water Department, Charles 
Harris, superintendent. 

The Federal Petroleum Co., Monroe, La has acquired 
property at Sterlington for a new distributing plant. The 
installation will comprise steel] tanks, stills, pumping ma- 
chinery, etc. 

The Johnson Motor C’o., Lake Wales, Fla., recently or- 
ganized, will establish a service and repair plant, to include 
a machine shop for parts manufacture, etc. Plans are 
being prepared by J. E. Townsend, Lake Wales, architect. 
J..E. Johnson is president and treasurer. 

The Common Council, Plaquemine, La., has plans under 
way for extensions and improvements in the municipal 
power house including the installation of new equipment, 
estimated to cost about $150,000, with certain waterworks 
extensions. Swanson-McGraw, Inc., 705 United Fruit Bulld- 
ing, New Orleans, is engineer. 

Cc. M. Hartsell & Son, Fort Deposit, Ala., are planning 
the erection of a new saw mill and lumber plant to re- 
place their works recently destroyed by fire. New electric- 
ally operated machinery, motors, etc., will be installed, 

The United States Texas Oil Co., Texas City, Tex., a 
subsidiary of the United States Mexican Oil Co., has plans 
under way for the construction of a new power house and 
electrically operated pumping plant. 

Machinery to cost about $150,000 will be installed in 
the new mill to be constructed by the Everglades Cypress 
Co., Loughman, Fla., to replace the one recently destroyed 
by fire The main structure wil] be 60 x 175 ft. J. W. 
Tucker is general manager. 

The Standard Foundry Co., Bessemer, Ala., will make 
improvements and extensions in the plant of the Lynch- 
burg Foundry Co Anniston, Ala., recently acquired. It 
will be used for the production of heavy cast iron pipe. 

The Hempstead Light & Power Co., Hempstead, Tex., 
is planning for the installation of new equipment at its 
power house. D. A. Carter is president. 


r . ~~ 
The Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 9 

The Santa Fe Foundry Co., D and Clinton streets, Rich- 
mond, Cal., has completed plans for a one and three-story 
addition, estimated to cost about $100,000 including equip- 
ment. G. W. Penning is plant manager in charge. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, has made application for permission to construct 
and operate hydroelectric power plants in different parts of 
the State. 


May 18, 1929 


A vocational shop building will be constructed 
new group of high school buildings to be erected at hy 
Cal., estimated to cost $450,000. Norman F. Mars) 
Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles, is architect 

Stephen Scurich, Watsonville, Cal., and associar 
having plans prepared for a new _ ice-manufacturing 
refrigerating plant to cost about $175,000, including 
chinery. C. M. Gay & Son, Los Angeles, are enginee; 

The Bake-Rite Oven Mfg. Co., Hearst Building 
Francisco, will occupy a two-story, reinforced-concrete 
on Howard Street, following remodeling and improve; 

The Di Giorgio Farms Co., Bakersfield, Cal., has 
under way for a new ice-manufacturing, refrigeratin; 
pre-cooling plant, 528 x 528 ft., estimated to cost in 
of $1,200,000 with machinery. Joseph Di Giorgio is 
dent; Charles Rayburn is superintendent. 

The Union Oil Co., Union Oil Building, Los Ang: 
disposing of a bond issue of $10,000,000, a portion 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvement 
L. Stewart is president. 

The Magnavox Co., 2725 East Fourteenth Street, ‘ 
land, Cal., manufacturer of telephone equipment, 
machines and parts, will take bids at once for a 
story and basement addition, 60 x 200 ft., estimated to 
about $60,000. B. J. S. Cahill, Easton Building, is arch 

The Madera Irrigation District, Madera, Cal., is pia 
the construction of a hydroelectric power house on the 
Joaquin River, with initial capacity of about 100,000 

The Compton Electrical Specialties Co., Compton 
is planning the erection of a new factory to cost 
$25,000. Robert L. Jones is superintendent in charge. 

The Shell-Union Oil Corporation, 343 Sansome St 
San Francisco, has disposed of a preferred stock 
$20,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for 
tensions and improvements. William H. Allen is pres 

The Universal Metal Products Co., 408 East First St 
Long Beach, Cal., is planning the erection of a new tv 
story factory in the harbor section. 

The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., Carlisle, Wash., wi! 
electrify all departments at its plant. A new monorail 
veying system and other equipment will also be install 
The work is estimated to cost about $250,000. 


The Western Materials Co., Valley, Wash., operat: 
magnesite properties, is negotiating for a site at Hillyar 
Wash., for the erection of a new plant to manufactr 
magnesite cement and estimated to cost $40,000. 

The Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash 
arranged for a stock issue of $1,100,000, a portion of 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 
plants and system. Frederick S. Pratt is chairman 
board, 

Fire, April 28, destroyed the power plant at the pr 
ties of the Boston-Idaho Gold Mining Co., Grimes 
Idaho, with loss estimated at about $80,000. It is 
to rebuild. 

The Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utal 
disposing of a bond issue of $5,000,000, a portion 
proceeds to be used for power plant and system extensions 
and betterments, including its subsidiary organization 
Western Colorado Power C’o. E. W. Hill is vice-president 

The Municipal Water & Light Department, Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho, will commence the erection of a new hyd 
electric power plant at Moyie Falls. The first unit will 
a capacity of 550 hp. H. H. Hughes is manager. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, May 

The Western Maryland Railway, Baltimore, has awa! 
contract to the M. A. Long Co., Baltimore, for the constru 
tion of locomotive repair shops, electrically operated 
Baltimore preliminary to the removal of its shops at Hagers 
town, Md. It is planned to have the shops ready 
occupancy within 90 days. 

Plans are being made by the Susquehanna Power ‘ 
Baltimore, to develop a large hydroelectric project on 
Susquehanna River between Port Deposit and McCall's 
Ferry. 


¢ 


Fire, May 10, destroyed a portion of the plant 0o 
Hilles & Jones Co., Locust and Taylor streets, Wilmingt 
Del., manufacturer of machine tools, with loss estim 
at about $100,000. James S. Stirling is manager. 

The New Brick & Tile Co., Moreland Building, East 
Md., recently organized, is completing plans for a one-st 
works, estimated to cost $50,000. OO. Mletcher Clark 
secretary and treasurer. 


’ 
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wets 


The Thorn-Reed Lumber Co., Hagerstown, Md., rece 
organized with a capital of $1,000,000, is planning for 
operation of a hardwood lumber plant in Florida, wh 


the 
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over 12,000 acres has been acquired, to clude 
s, finishing plant, power house, railroa ! shops 
project is estimated to cost in excess of $500,0( 


4. Reed, head of the Dixie Lumber Co. and 
Millwork Co., both 


Martinsburg, W. Va., is secretary easurer and 


of Hagerstow: s president 


inager. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
will receive bids unt May 31 for two 
ets for Camden, N. J ind Newport News, Va 
Maryland Steel Products Co Calvert Building 
has acquired about 4 acré on Bavard Str 
for an iron and steel plant, including steel fabrt 
1 
WOrRKS. 
imbus Railway Co. and the Columbus Gas, Lig] 


Columbus, Ga., jointly, will make extensions 


»vements in power plants and system to 
addition will be 


$50,000 


Co 


cost about 


\ two-story erected to the ma 
ng plant, costing about New 
nstalled at the North Highlands plant. R. M 


manager. 


equipment 
Hard 
general 
Light & Power Co., Lex- 
build a 


Consolidated Gas, Electric 

Building, Baltimore, will 

t 700-704 Pratt Street. 
tlanta Casket Co., 

will commence 

y building, 50 x 110 ft., 

‘0 ft., estimated to cost close 
O. Box 693, is president. 


one-stor 


Atlanta, Ga... manufacturer 
the 
and adjoining structure, 


to $40,000 N. P. Can 


caskets, erection of a main 


Lonesome Pine Motor Co., 
new automobile service 
0 ft. R. B. MceGeckin, 
Hammond is secretary. 


Big Stone Gap, Va., wil 
plant with machine 
Big Stone Gap, is 


shop 


architect 


Savannah Electric & Power Co., Savannah, Ga., Is 
ng of a stock issue of $1,300,000, a portion of the 
is to be used for extensions and betterments in plant 


system, 

e Bedford Timber & Land Co., 
zed with Isaac E. Marcuse as president, 
erty in Bedford County, and plans the 
vy mill to manufacture wood pulp for paper productior 


tichmond, Va., recent] 


has acquired 


construction rf 


and unloading ap 


will be installed 


loading 
equipment 


power equipment, 
is, conveying and other 
extension to be erected to the grain 
vivania Railroad Co., Baltimore, at Canton, 
ire will be of steel and 
of $750,000. 


Board of 


lectric 


elevator of the 
Md The 


concrete, and is estimated to 


excess 


Estimate, Baltimore, is considering a 


riation of $169,000 for the installation of new power 
ent at a number of city schools A fund of $50.000 
being arranged for electric lighting equipment The 


in charge 
West 
an addition to 


Education will be 


Corporation, Point. Va is plan 


paper mi 


‘*hesapeake 


erection of its pulp and 





bout $350,000, of which approximately $190,000 wil 
for the purchase of machinery. W. C. Gouldmar 
tary 
City Board of Directors, Augusta, Ga., has tentati 
inder way for a municipal hydroelectric gen 
Rae’s Creek, with transmission and distr 
estimated to cost in excess of $1,000,000 W 
ind C. D. Carr are members of the board 
ocational department will be installe 1 tl new 
hool to be constructed at Canton N 3 tonald 
107 Oates Building, Asheville N. C irchite 
G 1 
‘ ¢ ‘ 
zanada 
TORONTO, May 
ne tool sales continue to show improvement 
showing a slight increase over the corresponding 


‘ + 


month Keen competition exists among variou 

vith the result that prices are cut to the bone wher 

d order is in prospect While the prevailing 
not brisk, it is steady and a much better nm 


An 
imber of inquiries which are out and it is stated that 


in formerly encouraging feature of the market 


z00d prospects are in view. Announcements of indus- 


insion are more numerous and it is the general 


that shortly 


construction activities will 


increased i 
for The call for 


the demand equipment small 


nues to hold and it is expected that business th 
vill eclipse that of any previous month this year 

’m the automobile industry have added strength 

ill tool market and dealers report good bookings 


cities in which motor factories 
With the exception of shading by dealers no change 


1 in 


border car are 


prices. 
furniture factory and planing mill owned by McCall 
Williams, Ont., were destroyed by fire with a loss 
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f $17 I Ss expect i ) ru n WwW be started 
\ rtly be i he irke 
I qu 
H & S ,H S Halifax, N. S., have 
iwarded the ger il contract t he Nova Scotia Const 
tion Co., 159 Upper Water Street, for a foundry to cost 
$50 It will be two stories f nerete construction, and 
Ww vin the resent foundry } nises of the company 
Lockwood-Greene & Co f Canada, 285 Beaver Hall Hill 
Mont 
= power plal ‘ I ft Callic Mine at Drur 
le Alt owned by the Drumheller Land Co.,* were de- 
o y fire with a loss of $ 100 
G ind is b gz I for the new plant of the London 
Bridge Works, London, Ont on the site formerly owned 
by the Dominion Canners on the Grand Trunk Railway, 


of three acre In addition to the regular busi 


ness of fabricating steel, a warehouse will be erected for 
the dis bution of iron and steel products, including steel 
lates, structural shapes, bars, black and galvanized sheets, 
ete The company, which was recently incorporated, has 
i capita tock of $100,000 and the officers and directors 
ul President, T. J. Dillon, Welland, Ont.; vice-president, 


Ont a ae formerly 
Standard Steel 
manager. The 
Col. I. Leonard, all of 


Baker, Welland 


George M Reid, Londor 


ra 1 


Madijett 
Construction Co., 
include Philip 
London; C. J 





issistant gene 
Welland 
Pocock 


Madgett and H. C 


inagetl 
general directors 


Ek. S. Little, 


The Granby Mining & Smelting Co., Anyox, B. C., will 
build a new hydroelectric plant this summer at a cost of 


$500,000 
The screen and considerable valuable 
owned by the Canada Crushed Stone Corporation, 
Ont., were destroyed by fire with a loss of $350,000. 
The Fibre 119 King Street, 
London, leased barns and will in- 


machinery 
Dundas 


house 


Zoard Syndicate, 


the 


General 


Ont., has former car 


stall equipment for producing fibre board for building pur- 
poses 
The Empire Brass Foundry, 128 Wellington Street, 
Montreal, is arranging for the erection of addition and 
ilterations to the foundry on Nazareth Street 
At the beginning of the year the L. R. Weeks Engi- 
neering Co. took over the Welland Machine & Foundries, 
Ltd Welland, Ont and organized the Lackawanna Tubes, 
Ltd to operate the plant The latter company has just 
awarded contract for an addition 80 x 406 ft. to the 
Standard Steel Construction Co., and building operations will 
commence immediately 
The York Sandstone Brick Co., Ltd., East Toronto, Ont 
s in the market for flat topped steel cars for use in sand 
ind ne brick manufacture 
The Tow Council, Hanna, Alta contemplating con- 
Stl I ur ectric light plant and the purchase of equip- 
eT 
The U. S. Light & Heat plant, Niagara Falls, Ont is 
emodeling the upper part of its factory and considerabl: 
Ww rica] equipment will be installed. With the com- 
I the work the capacity of the plant will be doubled 
nufactur batteries, automobile starters and radio 
au 
‘ . 
The Central South 
St. Louis, May 1 
N il Lead Co 7 Chestnut Street, St. Louis 
X yuir for an electrically-driven mine hoist 
irb i enerator 1 compressor ind other equipment 
illa n at its plant W. M. Lowry is purchasing 
iger 
I” Common Coun Pawnee, Okla has commissioned 
Benham Engineering Co 12 Gimbel Building, Kansas 
‘ M prepare lar for exténsions and improve- 
r nts é ‘ ct plant to co ibout $65,000 
T Cor 1 Council, Clintor Okla has preliminary 
lar nder way for the construction of a municipal electri 
powe nlant to cost vbout $50,000 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., F. M 
Bisbe« division superintendent Amarillo, Tex in charge 
s omp! ng plans for new locomotive repair shops at 
Wry yka Okla to cost about $55,000. 


York, has 


and im- 


Copper Co., 61 Broadway, New 
for 
plant near Copperhill, Tenn 
$200,000, including equipment 
State teformatory, Frankfort, Ky., is 
of a cold and re- 
fastin is superintendent. 


under consideration extensions 


provements in its estimated to 
xf pout 
The Kentucky 
planning the construction 
plant. H. B 
tiver 
for a 


new storage 
frigerating 

The 
considering 


$150,000 


eit 
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about 
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In a statement to stockholders Chairman Cla 


and President Schlesinger state that in addition 





12 before the payment of dividends ther: 
loss for idle plant expense and sl} 


entory values aggregating $4,455,606. This w 
airectiy against a contingency reserve, which was 
of capital urplus to the amount of $6,000,000 

S ten t i WW é $29 696.81 
ERT 6 in 1920 


IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Bethlehem-Lackawanna Combine Stimulates 


Investment Movement 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for ship.nents in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb 
Refined iron bars, base price........ Seer 
Swedish bars, base Price .......ccceserserses 7.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price.........--..++++++2.48¢, 

Hoops, base price..........e sees ceeeecereecees 3.38c, 

Bands, DaBC PICS 2.22. ceseserccccesssesccesces 2.98c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base...........-.:. 2.58c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
DE OOD osc ckscerust6eeeeeeesn Ga sna er 

Merchant Steel Per Lb 

Tite, 26S Me IRS BAG SORE og icc kv ccsewess canes 2.50c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger)... 2.70c. 

Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger.............-. 3.20¢ 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c 

Open-hearth spring steel.............++++ 3.50c. to 6c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

ES ERE IIE SR ME Ee RE ee ee 3.35c. 
Squares, flats and hex... .......cccccssseces 3.85c. 

Standard cast steel, base price..............--- 12.00c. 

NR RE UN 6 cin hoe SAGS KA TKK 6840S S REO 17.00c. 

Bpacial Cnet GOOG. ....0ccrecseccsasesesuvesencs 22.00c. 

Tank Plates—Steel 
a in: ee OE 6 ac <k ss pa wanna eewimeseen em 2.58c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb 
hy Oe). 4 cvckateaweeaan ee Neu wes ..0.08¢. to 3.538c. 

_ S|) ee Nas seni a .. eee e48e. to 3.58c. 

USO ose ciGik asia eras + Bid. was 3’ wits wo UG 

Be GD sini ac. ciness kone taaknsWes ae ae ees 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel slued Stove 
Cc. R.. One Pass, Pipe Sheet 

Per Lb Per Lb 
Nos. 18 to 20.. oe eee: CC ( Cl! le 
Nos. 22 and 24..........3.95c. to 4.20c. 4.25c. 
PROUD Sahat ; . .4.00c. to 4.25c. 4.30c. 
TEER. cia mmacs .4.10c. to 4.35c. 4.40c. 


DE. og crn oie en ...-4.35e. to 4.60c. 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher 


4 


Galvanized Per Lt 
DR EA cade Qaelends sacar slash like ng a 
IN a nN en ae a ge le a ae 4.35¢. to 4.60c. 
en AE NNN UUED i; “4 in.0 dink. hw ota ae 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
ee a ee ae ee 4.65c. to 4.90c 
PRUNE hire wing. i tee eee eae 4.80c. to 5.05c. 
PRE kvvats cease iis eie eae ea Ree 4.95¢e. to 5.20c. 
Se | eee ae cack eer re 5.10c. to 5.35e. 
OD. 505s vad EO ees ortes ereaeeeenS 5.60c. to 5.85c. 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel | Wrought Tron 


Black Galv Black Galv 
% in. Butt... —56 —40 | % in. Butt... —30 —13 
% in. Butt... —61 —47/} 1% in. Butt.. —382 —15 
1-3 in. Butt.. —63 —49 | 2 in. Lap.... —27 —10 
3%-6 in. Lap. —60 —46 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —30 15 
7-8 in. Lap... —56 —34 | 7-12 in. Lap.. —23 - 7 
9-12 in. Lap.. —55 —33 | 


Steel Wire 


BasB PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 
NE DONE cactus csedseneseweeen 3.50c. to 3.75c. 
Reemieted  MBEE goss onc sé cues vas cecse wees We eee 
Galvanized annealed .............00-- 4.25e. to 4.50c. 
Coppered basic ...vseccccccsvessccecis 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer .........cccscoes 5.50c. to 5.75c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


On a number of articles the base price only is , 


it being impossible to name every size. " 
The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a prec ling 
ling 


part of THE IRON AGE under the general headin, 


of 

“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Meta 
Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 

eee - OUR GONE occ cccdewisavnvawan 16 c. to 1 
erm NIE ORIN 0s 55:60, wg he scene gee 16%c. to 17 ¢ 
Bn eee re ear en 13%c. to 14% ¢, 
fk. eee 22%c. to 23 ¢, 
Brass tube, seamless ..........ssccece 18 c. to 19 ¢, 
Copper tube, seamless ............... 20% c. to 21%, 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 19%c. to 20%c. per 
lb. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 
hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14-20 


Grade Grade Primes Wasters 


A” ae 80 Ib..$6.05 $5.80 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib.. 6.15 5.90 

x20 «14x20 | 100 Ib.. 6.25 6.00 
IC..$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.15 
IX.. 11.50 10.00 | IX.. 7.40 7.15 
IXX.. 13.00 11.25 IXX.. 8.40 8.15 
IXXX.. 14.25 12.50 IXXX.. 9.40 9.15 


IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 IXXXX..10.40 10.15 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating 14 x 20 


BOO UD. ov ss.ac veecmeh-c56 «nee ese b es aoe 7.00 
TAs 0 vais baw ae @ bth www Ole we eis ae 7.25 
BR, iiece bein a diaue’ wcovs b6ig:y 9k 8 Ok eek nee le 7.50 
Fire door stock .......... PrTrTT rrr rey ee 9.00 
Tin 
EERE, DE | ko ka vinvidinie ecw enews cae eee 33%6e 
OD since chive wesc Ricken eae 40c. to 44c 
Copper 
I NO 5:55: sna 6 bs aNd a ee ee 15 « 
BUOIEOIIENE, 6. 6.0bcic cv ecaeespencavceneene nen 14%¢., 
Pe ee ee ee re ES 14%e. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Ve OREN OI UOD iiss 6 Wicd oe eae en 64c. to Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks ............ 9c. open 9'4e. 
Lead and Solder* 
ASMMTIOG DIP WORE 6.06. 6k See RARE 614c. to 6%e. 
OE SM. sciinks car ether tine oueee me 7 oc. to T%e. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed ........cccccesccess 23c. 
ee eS rr re re 21'%e. 
ROOD DOME ok sss hisses ds aeneecaneeee eee 18¢, 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


a en de ny ore ern er 75e. 

Commercial grade, per Ib... ......cccccsccccceess 35e. 

GRAS 29, POP BK 0s visenies dv dase sone eee 25¢. 
Antimony 

DUES no kb.0c 0h 08iceneeeagee tia 614c, to Te. 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb... .25¢. to 27c. 
Old Metals 
Trading is active and the tendency of the market is 
upward. Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as fol- 
LOWS: 


Cents 

Per Lb 

Copper, heavy crucible ......cccscvececssescesen 11.00 
Gopner, ROGVY WIG voc cscs ccccckeunsvuxkeeaeees 10.50 
Copper, light and bottoms ..............e00e++08 8.25 
BUGRE TINE « kcccee eh endde buen cde eee ee 5.50 
Dineen: TAS oo vciccadschekiscdsce eee 4.50 
Heavy machine composition ..............+8+++5 8.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings .............0++++++ 5-28 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ........--- 7.00 
Leh, Rete occ cc ccicesisetéssstseneeeeee 4.25 
rer ee 3.00 
DS: sis nine hanes cain nina dicapenin eee 2.50 
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